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To the CLERGY. 
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* OU cannot but be ſenſible of the 
general clamour, which has, at all 
times, been raiſed againſt the very bad 
manner in which the ſervice of the church 
is too often adminiſtered. The blame of this 
has been conftantly thrown upon you by the 
laity; who charge you with _ and 
want of taking proper pains to qualify you 
for executing this important part of your 
duty. In the courſe of this work I have 
fully exonerated you- from that charge ; 
as however defirous you might be to make 
yourſelves maſters of it, the means were 
not in your power; for having f no Hghts td 
guide you in your reſearches, vo Fete 
each obliged to kontitue in that mantet 
of delivery, Which ybu Rad aegufted in 
| a your 
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eſtabliſhed tog firmly to be altered without 
aſſiſtance. But this excuſe will now no 
lepger avail you. The means of acquitting 
yourfelyes,, with propricyy .2t leaſt, ria the 
charge f that apart of your office, are fo 
glass laid open. that 2 perſon of a yery, 
moderate capacity, may attain it, hy he 
applitatiani.af one month coly s and ſuch. 
asflateſ defirons fte xcelliag in that. ways 
nan page iheir end,, in, propottiani 


their natural powers of delivery, and 1g 
pains they ſhall take ſys. to the me- 


- thod here propoſed, 


Such of the clergy as - ſhall Fol = 
R eee 
mation now offered to them, will be con- 


ſidered as inexcuſable; and their faults. can 


no longer eſcape natice,, as they will all 


= þe,obvious to their hearers ; for it is 


prohaþke that thiswork will be very generally 
read 
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tead by the laity, to whom in other e- 
ſpects, it will be found equally ufeful*it 
. w denn, e wt gsf, 
If my Lords the Biſhops: would pe 
opon this book as part of their examination 
for holy orders, and male propriety af read 
ivg, in all future candidates) ah'effentha 
requiſite to their admiſſiotr int that facred 
office, they would do a more teal ſervices 
the caoſt of religion, than the moſt cele- 
brated of theif order ever have done by their 
pobemical writing. -15woq 1t1irygo noch 
att off o gn;ito9s , ler yorl) anisg 
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T HAVE Pe? lince 1 firſt publiſhed 
my thoughts on the ſubje&. of. elocu- 
don, that you have all, in your feel ad- 
vertiſementa, made the teaching af the art 


9111 


of weading and ſpeaking Engliſh corrodtly, 


12.44 


a | material branch of your profeſſion. But 
it appeats to me that. this art, like all 


others, . can never be taught with ſucceſs, 
unleſs 2 proper method of inſtruction be firlt 


prepared, from its firſt imple elements, to 


their moſt extended combinations. | This i 1s 
ſo far from being the caſe at preſent, that 


all attempts hitherto made in that WAY, 
8 | lead 


ſute grounds, in the grofecinion of this 


{ =.) 


lead only to confuſion. and | exrour. To eu- 
able you therefore to proceed hereafter upon 


your Iaudable defipn; is one main end 2 


geſed hy, the yublicatipn. of; the following 
work; as you will be cable ithereby 


corre all errout in fuch vf your poplils 38/ 
are natives of England; and plate thens ir 
che right®-ouy of -obiatIdgrs Jab. deny 
But 55 1 With had ditt 4 r, öf Wich Pina 
vethout'bealtihg lacy dtte bredle bf belag 
che w entorf ly be Nnde fed ave 
wake at Pons 14h aum le pte 
Work Walt ſhortly be followed bye a Riietö⸗ 
ri Othmithdt and 'Pronduticlng Diatibiinty ; 
We zig 6 r nch; an iert inf per 
vitetals may Bot bn chbire 4jait þ tend: 
ctatibn „hüt 28 Preß eil Ueſtvety 2 — fan 
gate e 4 48 Ah iti both” 
affitfes, "WAY be the" mech conſtifuehs' 
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ef teaching Engliſh according:tothe method 
there, laid down, in every part of the globe, 
whethgr in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the 
ſeyeral, countics in Epglapg,, the _colonigs, 
or, forge countries. . As, peripioyity bas 
been my chief point in vie in the follows 
ing work, I have endeavoured to wtite in 
as plain and ſimple a. ſtyle as poſſible, 
adapted to the moſt moderate capacities; ſo 
that eyen they who are employed to teach 
children their alphabet, and to ſpell, may 
ep great adyantage from the lights there 
given to a with N to 3 
pointz. e yd owe A ** * 
Sbould the bene of mümten ſchools. 
too, nt think... beneach the dignity of men 
verſed. in Latin, and Greek, to give ſome. 
attention to. their, own Janguage, and intro 
duce the dg of this work into. their feve- 
ral, clafſes;;, ſhould they, in; conſequence, 


make 
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41 
mike the practice of the art of reading and 
ſpeaking properly, one of the daily exer- 
ciſes of all their boys, they would" furniſh 


their pupils with an accompliſhment of 
more real benefit to them in life, than alt 


the Greek and Latin they can ever teach 
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LECTURE L 


F all arts that have been taught man- 
kind, Reading is by much the moſt 
general; in Britain particularly it is almoſt 


- univerſal, ſince even the children of peaſants 
are inſtructed in it. And yet by a ſtrange 


fatality it has happened, that whilſt in all 


other arts, numbers arrive at a great degree 
of perfection, and many attain to excellence, 
in this alone there are few that ſucceed even 
tolerably. There are but two ways of ac- 


counting for this; eithet, that the thing it- 


ſelf is in its own nature more difficult than 
B | any 


2 THE ART OF READING. 


any other; or that the method of teaching 
it muſt be erroneous and defective. With 
regard to the firſt, it might eaſily be ſhewn 
that there are many other arts infinitely 
more hard to be attained ; but to clear up 
the point, it will be only neceſſary to ſhew 
that the art itſelf has always been in the 
loweſt ſtate amongſt us, and that this pro- 
ceeds from a method of teaching it errone- 
ous and defective to the laſt degree. 

For a long time after letters had been in- 
troduced into Britain, the att of reading 
was known only to a few, Thoſe were 
days of ignorance and rudenefs ; and to be 
able to read at all was thought little Jes 
than miraculous. Such times were not 
proper for cultivating that art, or bringing 
It to perfectian. After the revival of the 
dead languages amongft us, which ſuddenly 
enlightened the minds of men, and diſfuſed 
general knowledpe, one would imagine that 

| 2 great 
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THE ART OF READING 3 
great attention would haye been paid to an 
art, wbich was cultivated with ſo much care 
by thoſe anciepts, to whom we were in- 
debted far all qur lights; and that it would 
have made an equal progreſs amongſt us, 
with the reſt which we had borrowed from 
them. But it was this very circumſtance, 
the revival of the dead languages, which 
put a ſtop to all improvement in the art of 
Reading; and which has continued it in the 
ſame low ſtate from that time to this, From 
that period, the minds of men took a wrong 
biaz. Their whole attention was employed 
in the cultivation of the attificial, to the 
neglect of the natural language. Letters, 
not fqunds ; writing, not ſpeech, became 
the general care. To make hoys underſtand 
what they read; to explain the meaning of 
the 'Greek and Roman authors; and to 
write their exerciſes accurding. to the laws 
of grammar or proſody in a dead language, 

B 2 were 
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were the chief objects of inſtruction. Whilſt 
that of delivery, was ſo wholly neglected, 
that the beſt ſcholars often could not make 
themſelves underſtood in repeating their 
own exerciſes ; or diſgraced beautiful com- 
poſition by an ungracious delivery. Thoſe 


* who taught the firſt rudiments of reading, 


thought their taſk finiſhed when their pu- 
pils could read fluently, and obſerve their 
ſtops. This employment requiring no great 
talents, uſually fell to the lot of old women, 
or men of mean capacities ; who could teach 
no other mode of utterance than what they 
poſſeſſed themſelves ; and conſequently were 
not likely to communicate any thing of 
propriety or grace to their ſcholars, If they 
brought with them any bad habits, ſuch as 
ſtuttering, ſtammering, mumbling, an in- 
diſtinct articulation, a conſtrained unnatural 
tone of voice, brought on from imitation of 


ſome other; or if they were unable to pro- 


6 nounce 
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nounce certain letters, theſe poor creatures, 
utterly unſkilled in the cauſes of theſe de- 
fects, ſheltered their ignorance under the 
general charge of their being natural i impe- 
diments, and ſent them to the Latin ſchool, 
with all their imperfections on their heads. 
The maſter of that ſchool, as little ſkilled 
in theſe matters as the other, neither knew 
how, nor thought it part of his province to 
attempt a cure; and thus the diſorder ge- 
nerally paſſed irremediable through life. 
Such was the ſtate of this art on the firſt 
propagation « of literature, and ſuch i it noto- 


riouſly remains to this day. 


When we refle& on the general benefit 
that would accrue from bringing this art to 
perfection; that it would be uſeful to many 


IS) bv # 


profeſſions ; neceſſary to the moſt numerous 
and reſpectable order eſtabliſhed amongſt 


3 (449 
us; ornamental to all viduals, whether 


male or female ; ; and that the ſtate of pub- 
ä B 3 | lic 


6 THE ART OF READING. 
lie elocution moſt in 4 great meaſure bs 
affected by it, it would be apt to aſtonith 
one to think that there has been * lierte 
progreſs made in it. g 


When we Tonfider too that the 'worldl 


has always been clamorous in their com- 
plaints upon this head, having too generally 
occaſion to regtet the low ſtate of this art, 


in their attendance on the moſt irhportats 
duty, that of public worſhip ; arid that 
there are multitudes whoſe intereſt and in- 


clination it would be to im prove : themſelves 


in it, had they the means in their power, 
and could they obtain regular inſtruction; 
it would ſurpriſe obe at firſt that no one has 
as yet ſtruck out ſach a method, which 
would certainly be attended with great 


emoluments | to him, And indeed the pro- 


ſpect was ſo inviting, that many have been 
the attempts which have been made in that 


way from time to time; but they all failed 
from 
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from the ſame cauſe ; which was, that they 
who attempted it were men {killed in letters, 
but not in ſounds; and they were blind 
enough to imagine that the knowledge of the 
one neceſſarily included that of the other. 
Whereas the very reverſe is true; as it 
would be impoſſible to treat juſtly of ſounds, 
until the man of letters ſhall have firſt dis 
veſted himſelf of all the prejudices and er- 
rors which he had imbibed with regard to 
that article, from the time of his firk-learn+ 
ing the alphabet; for in that lies the ſource 
of all our miſtakes. They took the alpha · 
bet as they found it, and thought it per- 
fect; whereas this alphabet, on the reviyal 
of the learned languages, was borrowed 
from the Roman, though. it by no means 
ſquared with gur tongue, As 8 proof of 
which it is certain that we have 28 Gmple 
ſounds in our tongue, and have j in reality but 
20 characters to mark them, though more 

B 4 letters 
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letters appear in the alphabet, as will pre- 
ſently be ſhewn. This reduced men in the 
beginning to 4 thouſand clumſy contriv- 
ances, in thoſe unenlightened days, to make 
ſuch an alphabet anſwer the end at all; 
but it was done at ſuch an expence as to 
make the learning to read and ſpell pro- 
perly a tedions and difficult taſk, which re- 
quired the labour of many years to accom- 
pliſh. Theſe contrivances of theirs in ſpel- 


ling, to make a defective alphabet anſwer 


the'end of repreſenting words, have fo con- 
founded our ideas with regard to:the powers 
of ſeveral letters, applied to à variety of 
different uſes, that all the ſyſtems hitherto 
produced upon that point have been a per- 


fect chaos. Nothing can be a ſtronger | 
proof of the groſs errours into which lite- 


rary men fell, in their ſeveral grammars and 
treatiſes upon this ſubject, than that the 
beſt of them have miſtaken diphthongs for 

ſimple 
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fimple ſounds, and ſimple ſounds for diph- 
thongs ;- eempound conſonants for ſingle, 
and-fingfle for compound: - Nay, what is till 
more exiraerdinasy that - they have even 
miſtekeg-yowels for confoliants, all-which I 

ſhall prefently make appear. "What ſoppc- 
ſtructure built on ſuch fundamental errours 
could ſtand ? | 

The firſt neceſſary ſtep towards eſtabliſh- 
ing rules for this art upon any ſolid foun- 
dation, is, as in all others, to aſcertain the 
number, and explain the nature of its firſt 
fimple elements; for any erroury there, muſt 
carry an incorrigible taint throughout. This 
is the point with which I ſhall begin, and 
I belteve 1 you will leon be convinced that it 
never was executed before. . 


Here I think it neceſſary to beſpeak your 
attention in a more particular männer to 
this part of the courſe. For in "this kit; as 
in all others, the treating of the elements 


* is 
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is a dry taſk, and can have nothing. in it 
very captivating to ihe mind; therefore tho 
bearets will be under a neceſſity of exerting 
more vigotouſly their own attention, or they 
may loſe much not only of the fundamen- 
tals. but of what is deduced from them, 
Yet to encourage you. to this exertion I will 
venture to ſay, that if you will be-at the 


pains, of commanding your attention, you 
will have one paſſion of the mind, and that 


none of the weakeſt, highly gratified ; I 
mean \ curioſity. F ot, as in viewing objects 
through microſcopes, we are highly enter» 
tained with making diſcoveries which 
wholly eſcaped the naked eye; ſo when we 
apply the microſcopic eye of the mind to A 
cloſer inſpection into the nature and pro- 
perties of the ſimple elements of ſpeech, we 
ſhall, make many diſcoyerics equally. new 
and curious, which bad eſcaped ſuperficial 
obſervation; with this additional advantage, 

tat 


_ 
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that beſides gratifying curioſity, they will 

turn oat to be of the moſt important uſe. 
The firſt thing I ſhall offer to your con- 

fideration is the fitſt article in the ſyllabus, 


entitled, A ſcheme of the vowels. 


Scheme of the Vrueli. 
Firſt, Setond. Third. 
„ has n |: aha 
"Ts © ns SE 
2 2 9 oy 
1 bite field 
| 7 4 4 
OH not note | prove - 
n cab bach cube 
W. a eee 
y lovely try 


Here we {ce each vovrel ſtands for three 
different founts, and I have claſſed them in 
this manner, becauſe I ſhall have occaſion 
w mention them hereafter by the titles of 
Firſt, 
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Firſt, Second, and Third ſounds, accarding 
to the order in which they lie, and as they 
are marked by thoſe figures. Fe 

At firſt view of this ſcheme one c would 


be apt to imagine that we have no leſs than 


17 ſounds of vowels in our tongue; but on 
a nearer examination we ſhall find that 
there are ſeveral duplicates of the ſame 
ſounds differently marked. Thus the ſecond 
ſounds of à and e, as in hate there, are the 
ſame. IT he third ſounds in e and i, here 


field, are alſo the ſame. The found of o in 


not, is only the ſhort ſound of K in hall, 
which will be immediately perceived, if we 
place the ſame conſdnant after the vowel in 
its long and ſhort ſound; as hall holl, 


naught not. The ſecond ſound of 7 in the 


word bite, and the third ſound of z in cube, 
are not ſimple ſounds but diphthongs, as I 
ſhall hereafter prove. And with regard to 
the two ſounds of y, the firſt perceived in 

the 


a 
| 
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the laſt us of lovely, is only the ſhort 


ſound of e e, and the 2d in try is the ſame as N 
So that there remain only 9 ſimple ſounds 
or vowels, which I ſhall preſently enume- 
rate. 

There are in our tongue 28 ſimple ſounds, 
whereof 19 are conſonants, and g yowels. 
The conſonants are, bd fgklmnp 
rſtvz®th th ſh zh ng. The vowels 


11 „ 3175 17 
are, Ta a a eo Oe i u. The laſt three 


are never ſounded alone nor finiſh a ſyllable, 
ſo that it is neceſſary to perceive their 


ſounds diſtinctly that a conſonant: ſhould 


follow them in the ſame ſyllable, as in the 
words bet, fit, cub. 


74 th has two ſounds, one in the word chin, the 


other in then. To diſtinguiſh them the former ſound 
will be always matked by a cerilla, 


1 As in the words hall hat hate here note prove bie 
fit cub. 


Of 
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Of the conſonants tha laſt five are marked 
by two letters each, and therefore have been 
conſidered by our grammarians as com- 
pound ſounds, though in reality they are 
as ſimple as any of the reſt. But the truth 
is, the Roman language was without theſe 
ſounds, conſequently they h had no letters in 
their alphabet to mark them. The ſound 
of eth or the Greek 6 indeed they had 
adopted together with ſome words from 
that language, ſuch as theatrum, theologia, 
&c. ; but not having the power to intro» 
duce the Greek letter into their alphabet, 
they fell upon the expedient of marking it 
by a junction of their h or mark of afpiras 
tion with a t, and this expedient we have 
adopted from them in marking three of 
thoſe ſounds of th as in the word thin ; ; th, 


as in then, and ſh, as in ſhall, But We 
have as yet given no peculiar mark to the 
4th ſound, ezh, being ſometimes repre» 

ſented 
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ſented by a ſingle 2, as in azurez ſometimes 
by an ſ, as in oſier. The laſt ſound ng, 
which is perhaps peculiar to the Engliſh 
language, is marked by the junction of n 
with g. Of the eighteen conſonants to be 
found in the Roman alphabet, _ are ſu- 


YT T4. 


and q of ak a it 12 a diphrhong 


beginning with a , as in quality. And 
two are marks of compound not ſimple 


ſounds; J of zh preceded by a d, as ezh, 
edzh, James, dzhames. And x ſtanding 
for ks, or gz—ks, as in excellence ; gz ag 
in example, egzample. So that there re- 
main in reality | but fourteen characters to 
mark nineteen fimple ſounds of conſonants 
to be found in our tongue. This brought 
on the neceſſity before · mentioned of mark - 
ing thoſe ſupernumerary ſimple ſounds by | 


two letters. But theſe combinations are 
merely — and are by no means an 


aſſiſt· 


| 3 ˙ 2 2 
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aſſiſtance, as we from prejudice. are apt to 


imagine, to the acquiring a right utterance 
of thoſe ſounds, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. 


As to the vowels, in repeating. our al- 
phabet, we hear but three out of the nine 
ſounds before enumerated, whether pro- 
nounced after the Engliſh or Iriſh . 


The Engliſh { ſound their vowels, aeiou 


—the Iriſh, 2ciou. Now as I ſhall 
ſhew indiſputably that i and u are diph- 
thongs, it follows that in either way of 
pronouncing there are but three ſounds of 
vowels heard. Their number too has been 
confined to that of their marks, it being 
commonly ſuppoſed that we have' but five 
vowels, when it is evident we have nine, 
This alſo followed from our adopting the 
Roman alphabet, as in reality there were 
but five ſounds of vowels in their fpeech, 
which _ conſequently demanded but five 
marks in writing, But as we have alſo 

annexed 


D PEER” IE TOE 


U 
£ 
1 
* 
q 
2 
4 
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annexed diphthong ſounds to two of theſe 
ſimple marks, which were pronounced very 
differently by the Romans, our i and u 
being ſounded by them ſimple ee and 00— 
we have laid in the very elements of our 
ſpeech the foundation of perpetual errour, 
by confounding the nature of ſimple and 
double ſounds. | 
It is not my intention to enter into all 
the ertours of our alphabet, nor the conſe- 
quential intricacies and difficulties which 
they have introduced into our written lan- 
guage, which however neceſſary on another 
occaſion, is not ſo to the immediate point I 
have in view. I have only ſaid enough to 
ſhew the neceſſity there is for rectifying 
thoſe fundamental errours before we can 
proceed upon any ſure grounds. It will be 
granted that in repeating the alphabet of 


every tongue, every ſimple ſound contained 
in that tongue ought to be heard in it; 
that being the very nature and end of form- 


C ing 
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ing an alphabet: and in order that the 
written language ſhould correſpond to the 
fpoken, each ſimple ſound ſhould have its 
peculiar mark, for which it ſhould invari- 
ably ſtand, I have ſhewn that by adopting 
1 an alphabet no way ſuited to our tongue, 
i! neither of theſe is, nor can be the caſe. 
0 The conſequence of which has been, that 


all attempts towards eſtabliſhing a theory of 


———— —— 


— —— — — 2 
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our ſounds, have hitherto ended in confu- 
ſion and errour ; and the practical part of 


reading and ſpelling our words has been ſo 
loaded with difficulties, that it requires the 


ren ca 
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labour of years to overcome it. For want 
of à juſt theory, no method has hitherto 
been found out for teaching juſtneſs of ut- 
terance, and propriety of pronunciation ; 
and mankind are left on this occaſion 
wholly to the guidance of chance, catching 
up that general mode of utterance which 
prevails in the places of their nativity; and 
ſingularities of pronunciation and tones 

from 
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from their. parents, maſters, companions, 
And as to the other article 
which regards the written language, that 


or domeſtics. 


of ſpelling correctly, and which has been 
brought to a more certain and uniform 
ſtandard, it has, from the ſame cauſe, been 
accompliſhed with ſo little art, and by ſo 
round-about a method, that in order to 
ſpell well it is neceſſary to have each indi- 
vidual word impreſſed upon the memory, 
by reiterated obſervation of the order of the 
letters which compoſe them, as preſented 


to the eye. 


Let' us therefore now. examine how far 
a juſt theory of articulate ſounds may con- 
tribute to eſtabliſh a method for teaching 
juſtneſs of utterance; and at the ſame time 
open a way for a more eaſy and expeditious 
method of learning to ſpell correctly. 

It has been ſaid that the firſt neceſſary 
* towards regulating the alphabet, is, 
C 2 that 
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In repeating it, each ſimple ſound belong- 
ing to the language ſhould be heard. But 
as we find in our alphabet ſome letters ei- 
ther ſuperfluous, or marks of compound 
ſounds, as before pointed out, it will be ne- 
ceſſary that theſe alſo ſhould be added to the 
alphabet, and their nature and uſe explain- 
ed, that the learners may know the proper 
application of them when they meet with 
them in writing. Theſe letters are 5, which 
is no mark of any articulate ſound, but 
merely of aſpiration ; c, /, g. and x. The next 
thing is to divide theſe letters into feparate 
claſſes according to the firſt great diſtinction 


between them, that of vowels and conſo- 


nants ; and to repeat them in that manner, 
beginning with the vowels, which have a 


right to pre-eminence as being eſſential to 


all articulate ſounds, as well as to the for- 
mation of ſyllables. And theſe vowels 
ſhould be ranged, not by chance, as has 

hitherto 
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hitherto been done, but according to a juſt 
gradation like a muſical ſcale, marking the 
regular proceſs of the inſtrument in form- 
ing them, from its greateſt aperture to its 


_ ſmalleſt, proceeding from its fulleſt to its 
| moſt ſlender ſounds, and ranking the long 


before the ſhort. Thus in pronouncing the 
long vowels in the following order, 


3 . 3 2 3 
a a a S 0 0 


hall hat hate here note prove 
we ſbew a juſt and regular ſcale by which 
the voice proceeds in marking thoſe ſounds. 
2 is the fulleſt ſound, made by the greateſt 
aperture of the mouth, and the voice ſtrikes 
upon that part of the palate which is near- 
eſt to the paſſage by which the voice iſſues; 
a is formed by a gradually leſs aperture and 
the ſtroke of the voice more advanced ; a 
in like proportion ſtill more ſo; and in 


| ſounding 5 the mouth is almoſt cloſed and 
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the ſtroke of the voice near the teeth. 
Theſe are the only long vowels formed 


within the mouth. After that, the ſeat bf 


articulation is advanced to the lips ; 0 being 
formed by a ſmall puſhing out of the tips 


in a figure reſembling the circular . 


ter which repreſents that ſound ; ; and 0, by 


advancing the lips ſtill more, and puſhing 
the ſound out through a chink or foramen 
more of the oblong kind. So that whoever 


will give but a ſlight attention in-repeating 


theſe vowels in this order, will perceive a 
regular and gradual progreſſion of the 
voice, from the firſt ſeat of articulation to 


2 
the extreme as a a a e 0 o. It were to 


be wiſhed that children were: taught to 
dwell ſome time upon theſe Jang. vowels.in 


. uttering them, and not to reduce them to 
ſhort quantities as is too often the caſe; for 


the beauty of obſerving a proportional quan- 
tity between long and ſhort ſyllables, de- 


pends 


* — MM -— x a 
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pends chiefly upon the habitual power of 
prolonging the ſounds of thoſe vowels. As 


to the three ſhort vowels, which are inca- 


pable of prolongation, it will be only ne- 
ceſſary that they ſhould be taught to give 


them their due ſounds, by repeating ſylla- 
bles which contain them, ſuch as thoſe 


be fore- mentioned, bet, fit, cub. 'For as 
theſe vowels never cloſe a ſyllable in our 
language, it would be found difficult, as 
well as unneceſſary, to pronounce them ſe- 
parately. To theſe vowels I: would alſo add 
two characters. which appear in our alpha- 
bet, and which I would call not by the 
names of y W, as is the cuſtom, but ee 


co; for reaſons which will appear when I 


ſpeak. of diphthongs. | 
Having maſtered the ſounds of the vow- 
els, the conſonants are next to be repeated 
in the following manner, placing a vowel 
before each of them, and not ſometimes 
C 4 before 
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before and ſometimes after, as is the uſual 
way, for reaſons which will preſently appear. 

Eb ed ef eg ek el em en ep er es et 
ev ez eth eth eſh ezh ing. —In this liſt 


all the ſimple conſonant ſounds of our 
tongue are heard, and after them I would 


place the four letters before-mentioned, 
ſounded thus : 


C J 9 R 
333 
ek or ſe edge qua eks or egz 
—by which pronunciation their nature 


and powers will be ſhewn, 

The conſonants ſhould then be divided 
into two claſſes, mutes and ſemivowels. 
The mutes are thoſe whoſe ſounds cannot 
be prolonged. The ſemivowels ſuch whoſe 


ſounds can be continued at pleaſure, par- 


taking of the nature of vowels, from which 
they derive their name. There are fix 


mutes, eb, ed, eg, ck, ep, et. And thir- 
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teen ſemivowels, ef, el, em, en, er, es, 
ev, ez, eth, eth, eſh, ezh, ing. 

The mutes may be ſubdivided into pure 
and impure. The pure are thoſe whoſe 
ſounds cannot be at all prolonged. Theſe 
are ek, ep, et. The impure are thoſe 
whoſe ſounds may be continued, though for 
a very ſhort ſpace. Theſe are eb, ed, eg. 

The ſemivowels may be ſubdivided into 
yocal and aſpirated. The vocal, are thoſe 
which are formed by the voice; the aſpi- 
rated, thoſe formed by the breath. There 
are nine yocal, and four aſpirated. The vo- 
cal are, el, em, en, er, ev, ez, eth, ezh, ing. 
The aſpirated, ef, es, eth, eſh, The vocal 
ſemivowels may be ſubdivided into pure and 
impure. The pure, ſuch as are formed en- 


tirely by the voice. The impure, ſuch as 


have a mixture of breath with the voice, 
There are five pure—e/ em en er ing. Four 


impure—ev ez eth ezh, 
Their 


| 1061 
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1 Their nature and properties being thus 
1 aſcertained, in order to know the manner 
[4 14 of their formation, it will be proper to di- 
1 vide them into ſeparate claſſes according to 
1 the different ſeats where they are formed, 
10 whether the lips, teeth, palate, or noſe ; 
l' [A - thence denominated, labial, dental, pala- 
$004 . 

1988 tine, and naſal. Fr 

. The labial are four, eb ev 
700 | ep ef. 

10 Dental eight, ed eth ez ezh 
Wil | et eth els - eſh, 
þ by Palatine four, eg el 
Wh | ek er. 
; 1 Naſal em en = ing. 
1 | 'The next care: ſhould be to make chil- 


dren pronounce them diſtinctly in the aboye 
- order, beginning with the labials, the man- 


ner of whoſe formation is the moſt. eafily 
perceived, as it is performed by the lips, 
and is therefore pbyious to the ſight. Here 

| they 
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* they ſhould be made to obſerve, that eb and 
r ep are formed exactly by the ſame action 
li- of the lips, which is by cloſing them and 
to intercepting the voice; and that the only 
ed, difference between them is, that in form- 
e ing eb, the lips at firſt only gently touch 
la- 


each other, ſo as not wholly to prevent 
ſome ſound's iſſuing, and are gradually 
cloſed till the voice be entirely intercepted: 
whereas in forming ep, the lips are at once 
ſo forcibly preſſed together, as to prevent 
the iſſuing of any found. Children ſhould 
therefore be taught to prolong the ſound of 
the b as much as poſlible by clofing the 
lips only gently at firſt, and gradually preſſ- 


hil- ing them cloſe, as, eb; and to pronounce 
ove ep as quickly as poſſible, by a ſudden and 
lan- ſmart preſſure of the lips, as ep. It will 
aſily be neceſſary too, in both caſes, to obſerve 
lips, to them, that the ſound of neither of them 
Tere is complete, or perfectly diſtin, till the 
they | 
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lips after compreſſure, are ſeparated. Thus 
if I ſay blab, lap, keeping the mouth till 
cloſed, the ſounds are but half formed, and 
may eaſily be miſtaken the one for the 
other; but when I finiſh them by ſeparat- 
ing the lips, as blab, lap, the ſounds are 
perfect and diſtin, Theſe are the only 
two genuine labial conſonants ; that is, en- 
tirely formed by the lips; the other two 
being partly labial, partly dental ; that is, 
they are formed by the application of the 
under teeth to the upper lip, as ev, ef. 


Here it is alſo to be obſerved that theſe two 


letters are formed by exactly the ſame po- 
ſition of the organs, and the only difference 
between them is, that ev, is formed by the 
voice and breath mixed ; ef, by the breath 
only ; as will be immediately perceived by 
continuing their ſounds for ſome time as ev, 
where the voice and breath are prolonged 
together; ef, where the breath only iſſues. 
— 
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The next in order are the dental, as the 
ſeat of their formation 1s neareſt to the lips. 
In forming ed and et the tip of the tongue 
is preſſed againſt the gums of the upper 
teeth, almoſt touching them ; and there is 
no other difference between them, than 
what was before mentioned with regard to 
the labials eb and ep, that in the one the 
ſound can be continued, in the other it can- 
not, In forming ed, the tongue at firſt 
only gently touches the gum, and is gra- 
dually preſſed cloſer, till the found is en- 
tirely obſtructed, as ed; whereas in et, the 
tongue is at once ſo forcibly and cloſely 
preſſed to the ſame part, that the ſound is 
inſtantly intercepted, as et. Here too, as 
in the other caſe, the ſounds are not com- 
pletely formed till the tongue is removed 
from the ſeat of their formation ; thus if I 
(ay bad, bat, ſtill keeping the tip of the 
tongue applied to the gum, the ſounds are 

incom- 


_ 
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incomplete; but in removing the tongue 
as in bad, bat, they become perfectly diſ- 
tinct: children therefore in learning theſe 
letters ſhould be taught to remove the 
tongue.after dwelling upon the ſound,: ed, 
as long as they can, and inſtantaneouſly 
after having formed the ſound, et. 

Eth and eth are formed by placing the 
tip of the tongue between the teeth, and 
preſſing it againſt the upper teeth, as eth, 
eth ; and the only difference between them 
is, what was before obſerved with regard 
to ev and ef, that the one is formed by the 
voice and breath mixed, as eth ; the other 
by the breath only, as eth. | 

Ez and eſs are both formed in the ſame 
manner, by turning up the tip of the tongue 
towards the upper gums, but ſo as not to 
touch them, and thus the breath and voice 
being cut by the ſharp point of the tongue, 
and paſſing through the narrow chink left 

ni 8 between 
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between that and the gums, are modified 
into that hiſſing ſound to be perceived in 
the one, and buzzing noiſe in the other: 
Here alſo the only difference between them 
is the ſame as was juſt mentioned with re- 
gard to eth and eth, that, ez, is formed 
by the voice and breath together; eſs, by 


the breath only, ez - eſs. 
Ezh and eſh are formed by protruding 


the tip of the tongue towards the teeth, but 
ſo as not to touch them; and thus the 
voice and breath paſſing over it through 
a wider chink, and not being cut by it, on 
account of its flat poſition, have not ſo-ſharp 
a ſound as eſs and ez. The ſame diſtinc- 
tion 1s:alſo obſervable here, they being both 
formed by exactly the ſame poſition. of the 
organs, only ezh is by the voice and breath; 


eſn by the breath only. 


Of this claſs there are but two that in 
ſtriet propriety ean be called dental, and 
* N thoſe 
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thoſe are th and th, formed by the applica- 
tion of the tongue to the upper teeth; 
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which are not directly concerned in pro- 
ducing any of the other ſounds: but as the 
ſeat of their formation is cloſe to the teeth, 
they have obtained the name of dental, to 


diſtinguiſh them from thoſe whoſe ſeat is 
farther removed towards the palate, and 
thence called palatine. 


IT be firſt of this claſs are el and er, whoſe 
ſeat of formation lies a little behind that 
of ed and et. El is formed by a gentle ap- 
plication of the end of the tongue to the 
roof of the mouth a little behind the ſeat 
of ed; the preſſure muſt be as ſoft as poſ- 
ſible ſo that the ſound may not be inter- 
cepted, and in this poſition the voice glides 
eaſily over the ſides of the tongue, which 
are in a horizontal poſture, in a ſtraight line 
through the mouth. Er is formed by a 
vibrating motion of the tip of the tongue 

between 
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between the under and upper jaw, without 
touching either, and at about the ſame diſ- 
tance from the teeth that el is formed, 
Farther back towards the palate are 
formed eg and ck, by raiſing the middle of 
the tongue ſo as ts touch the roof of the 
mouth, and the only difference in their 
formation is, that in eg the tongue is not 
ſo cloſely preſſed at firſt but that the ſcund 
may continue for a little while, and in ek 
the voice is wholly intercepted, in the ſame 


manner as was before mentioned 1 in ed and 


et; and the ſame care is to be taken in the 
mode of pronouncing, by dwelling on the 
former as long as may be, and ſounding 
the latter as ſmartly as poſſible, as eg, ek. 


It will be neceſſary alſo to obſerve in this, 


as in the other caſe, that the ſounds are not 


completely formed till the tongue is re- 


moved from the roof of the mouth; as may 
be perceived by ſounding them 1 in the dif- 
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ferent ways; firſt by keeping the tongue 


M is formed by cloſing the lips much in 
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in its poſition of forming the letter, as beg 


bek ; next by removing it, as beg bek. Y 


Ihe three conſonants em, en, ing, make 
up the laſt claſs called naſal, on account of 


the ſounds iſſuing chiefly through the noſe. 


nn . Ip 5 
- NR 4 Ks 5g 2 2 q a 


the ſame manner and degree as in eb, with 
this difference, that the voice thus ſtopped 


at the lips, is permitted to paſs A. the 
noſe. l 

En is formed much in the ſame ſeat and I 
by a like application of the organ as el, 
only there is more of the tongue and more 
cloſely applied to the roof of the mouth, | 
ſo as in a great meaſure to ſtop the voice | 
from iſſuing through that paſſage, and to 


force the greater part of it back through q 
the noſe. - 
Behind this, much in the ſame ſeat and if 


ſame diſpoſition of the organs as in form- 
ing 
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> i ing the found eg, is produced the ſound 
deg I _ ing, by raiſing the middle of the tongue to 
ge gentle contact with the palate, ſo as that 
ake part of the voice may iſſue. through the 
= mouth, and the remainder be forced back 
through the noſe. _ 

I know that the deſcription I have given 
of the manner in which each conſonant 
is formed, is not likely to reſt upon the 
minds of my hearers from one reading 
only; I ſhall therefore in aid of this, point 
+ and out a Way, by which, with a little pains 


as el, and attention, every one may make himſelf 
| more maſter gf it, and be ahle to inſtruc others 
nouth, how to place their organs ſo as to produce 


theſe ſeveral ſounds fully and diſtin&ly. It 
was for this reaſon that ] recommended the 
ſounding of all the conſonants with a vowel 
preceding them; becauſe in the uſual way 
of pronquncing much the greater part of 
u form- chem, with a vowel after them, there is 
D 2 no 
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no time to make any obſervation upon the 
manner of their formation, the organs 
being always left in the poſition neceſſary 
to produce the ſound of the vowel which 
is the laſt: thus in pronouncing be de ge 
ve, the organs are always found in the ſame 
poſition; that which belongs to the ſound 
ee—but in pronouncing them thus, eb, ed, 
ep, ev, we may keep them as long as we 
pleaſe in the poſition neceſſary to the form- 
ation of thoſe ſounds, till we can with ac- 
curacy determine what it is. In this way 
we ſhall find that in ſounding eb, the lips 
are gently preſſed together but not ſo as 
ſuddenly to cut off the ſound, which con- 
tinues a little while; whereas in ſounding 
ep, the lips are by a rapid junction preſſed 
together ſo cloſe, as inſtantaneouſly to cut 
off all found, In founding ed, we ſhall 
find in like manner, that the tip of the 
tongue is preſſed gently againſt that part of 
. the 
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the gum which immediately touches the 
upper teeth, in ſuch a way as to continue 
the ſound a little while; and in forming ef 
we ſhall find that the action and poſition of 
the tongue are exactly the ſame, only more 
rapidly performed, ſo as at once to cut off 
all communication of the voice. And ſo 
on of the reſt. Whoever will take the 
trouble of going through all the conſo- 
nants in this way, may in a ſhort time with 
due attention be thoroughly maſter of the 
mode of their formation. 


Now let us ſee what good conſequences | 


will follow from teaching the rudiments of 


ſpeech after this manner, 


In the firſt place children ___ < 
taught much ſooner to pronounce their al- 
phabet in this way, as they who are flow 
in catching ſounds by the ear, would be 
made to utter them as ſoon as they could 


* ſhewn the proper poſition of the organs 
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to form them. This is what 1 can affirm 
upon repeated experiments, for I never yet 
found a child, whoſe organs had arrived at 
ſufficient maturity, that I could not make 


pronounce all the ſounds in our tongue diſ- 


7 in the ſpace of a month, which 

in the common way might coſt them a 
year or two. And what is ſtill more ex- 
traordinary, I have Had many occafions to 
try the ſame experiments upon perſons ad- 
vanced in life, and never found an inſtance 
of any that could not in a ſhort time be 
made to pronounce cettain letters, Which 


they had never before ſounded in their lives. 
Nothing retards the'progreſs of children 


ſo much in their endeavours to articulate as 


the preſent mode of teaching the alphabet 
in chat confuſed order, into which chance 
had originally thrown the letters; for many 
contignous Tetters as they now lie are per- 
fortned in ſuch Uffereve ſeats, and with 

ſuch 
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ſuch different exertions of the organs as for 


A long time to baffle all the efforts of the 


noviciate tongue, Whereas if we follow 


the order of nature, beginning with the la- 


bials, and ſo proceeding through the den- 
tals, to the palatines, the work will be ac- 
compliſhed with eaſe and certainty. That 
this is the natural order, and that the lips 
are the firſt organs of ſpeech exerted by 
children, may be known from this, that 
the words papa or baba and mama are the 
terms uſed by children for father and mo- 
ther in almoſt all the languages of the 
world, Nor is there any other way of ac- 
counting. for this univerſal practice, but the 
general obſervation of the facility with 
which children pronounce thoſe ſounds, 
before they can utter any of the reſt : and 
whoever attends to the firſt endeavours i in 


children to articulate, will find that the 


words they aim at contain one of the three 
D 4 Hbials 
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labials 6 5 or m. And indeed the reaſon 
of this is obvious; for as the lips are the 
only organs employed in the formation of 
theſe, they muſt be ſuppoſed from their 
continued action in taking in food to be 
firong and. fit for uſe, long before the other 
principal organ of ſpeech, the tongue, Ac- 
cordingly we find that a long interval ſuc- 
ceeds between their uttering ſounds of this 
nature and any others. The cutting of the 
teeth afterwards gives employment and ex- 
erciſe to the tongue, and thus ptepares and 
fits it for action; which is exerted at firſt 
in the eaſieſt and ſimpleſt way, by applying 


the tip to the upper gums, an action to 


which it was long accuſtomed, from the 
pain felt there whilſt the teeth were pro- 
ducing, and thus the ſounds, d and f are 
produced, Accordingly we find that da 


and ta, or the ſame ſoungs doubled, as dada 


tata, are the rt uttered aſter the labial. 


The 
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The palatine requiring a withdrawing of 
the tongue, an action to which it had not 
been accuſtomed, and an application of dif- 
ferent parts of it to different places; as being 
the moſt difficult, are the laſt attempted by 
them, and the laſt which they maſter. Ac- 
cordingly we find that when they are urged 
too ſoon to pronounce words containing 


"wp of thoſe letters, they either rs 


SS > 


Ai were able to pronounce before. Thus 
for lady, they either ſay ady or dady ;- for 
coach, toach; for go, do- and ſo on. The 
letter 7 requiring a Mbratin g motion of the 
tip of the tongue between the j jaws, without 
application to'any part, is the moſt difficult 
of all ſounds, and that i in which: we find the 
greateſt number deficient.” Now from this 
method of permitting,” children. to attempt 
all words Alike, before they can pronounce 


all the letters, habits are often contracted 
which 


- 
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which are never afterwards to be changed. 
The only way to preyent this, is, never to 
urge them to attempt any word containing 
any letter which they cannot firſt diſtinct- 
1y found, by . itſelf ; on the contrary, as far 
28 you gan, to diſcourage them from mak- 
39g: the.atiempt. In this way. they will get 
a diſtinct articulation ; which is the foun- 
dation of good ſpeech, and which if it, be 
mot laid in the firſt, ſimple elements with 
the utmoſt care and exactneſs, Quinctilian, 
zone of the beſt judges of antiquity, does 
not ſcruple to pronounce, that whatever 


ſuperſtructure you may attempt B on 
zit, muſt fall. 

In this way alſo the foundation will be 
lid for meaſure and proportion in ſounds, 
the ſource of grace and harmony i in ſpeech. 
For by accuſtoming them to prolong, the 
ſounds of the vowels that will admit of it, 
and of the ſemivowels, they will be able | to 
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do it with eaſe where ĩt is proper; whereas, 


in general, people are taught to pronounce 
all the letters in an equal ſpace of time, 


and from habit are not able to prolong the 


ſound of any. With theſe all ſyllables 


being put upon a par, the beauty ariſing 
from the obſervation of a due proportion 
between long and ſhort, is utterly loſt; and 
not only ſo, but they are apt to fall into 


ſuch a rapidity of utterance, as to be very 


indiſtin& and often unintelligible. 
Though I have all along conſidered this 


as a method propoſed for the better inſtruc- 
tion of children from their firſt attempts to 


articulate, yet it is equally ſuited to the 
adult. Whoever has contracted: any bad 


habits in utterance,” has no way to get rid 


of them, but by: recurring to the ſource. 
He muſt return to his alphabet, and be 
able to pronounce all the letters with exact- 
neſs in their ſimple and ſeparate ſtate, be- 

fore 
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fore he will be able to do it in their ſeveral 
combinations, - There are not many who 
upon trial will not find themſelves defective 
in this reſpect. There are few who will 
not find it difficult at firſt to prolong the 
ſounds of the vowels and ſemivowels ; and 
a much greater number who are defective 
in ſounding the mutes properly. For 
though they give the mutes their due ſound 
before a vowel, which they were taught to 
do in repeating the alphabet, yet I have 
known few that | pronounce; them with 


— 


exactneſs when they finiſh a ſyllable. 1] 
have ſcarce found any that could, without 
repeated trials, prolong the ſounds of the 
impure: mutes at all, as eb ed eg—or who 
completed the ſounds of the pure mutes by 
ſeparating the organs after their formation 
in the manner before deſcribed, as ep et ek. 
Another good conſequence that would fol- 
lojy from teaching the alphabet in this man- 
9100 | | | ner, 
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ner, is, that whole countries and counties, 
that now ſpeak a corrupt diale& of Engliſh, 
might. have their pronunciation in a ſhort 
time reformed. Let us examine for in- 
ſtance wherein the peculiarity of the Welſh 
conſiſts; and we ſhall find that it- ariſes 
from their conſtantly ſubſtituting the three 
pure mutes in the room of the three im- 
pure; and the three aſpirated ſemivowels 
in the place of the three vocal. Thus in- 
ſtead of b or eb, they uſe p or ep; for g 
or eg, they uſe k or ek ; and for d or ed, 
they employ t or et. For blood they 
ſay plut ; for God, Cot; and for dear, 
tear, In the ſame manner in the ſemi- 
vowels, they ſubſtitute ef in the place 
of ev, cl; in the place of ez, eth in the 
place of eth, and eſh in the place of ezh. 
Thus inſtead of virtue and vice, they ſay 
firtue and fice z inſlead of zeal and praiſe, 
they ſay ſeal and praiſſe; inſtead of theſe 


3 
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and thoſe they ſay, theſſe and thoſſe; in- 
ſtead of azure, oſier, they ſay aſhur oſher. 
Thus there are no leſs than ſeven of our 
conſonants, which the Welſ never pro- 
nounce at all. Now if the difference in the 
manner of formation between theſe ſeven 
eonſonants, and their ſeven correſpondent 
ones, were pointed out to them in the way 
before deſcribed, they might in a fſhort 
time be taught the perfect uſe of them. 
The people of Somerſetſhire pronounce 
the ſemivowels in a way directly oppoſite 
to the Welſh. For whereas the Welſh 
change the vocal into the aſpirate, the 
people of Somerſetſhire change the aſpirate 
into the vocal. For father they ſay vather; 
for Somerſetſhire, Zomerzetzhire; for thin, 
thin. But to enumerate all the advantages 
that would reſult from teaching the alpha- 
bet in this way, would take. up more time 
than could be allowed in a courſe of this 


2 nature. 
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nature, To ſhew the importance of it, it 
will be only neceffary to ſay, that without 
knowing the nature and properties of the 
ſimple elements or letters, it wilt be im- 
poſſible afterwards to diſcern their peculiar 
beauty and force when united in words; 
and the expreſſion and harmony ariſing 
from the combination of thoſe words in 
ſentences, or their arrangement in verſe. 
In ſhort, all true critical ſkill in the ſound 
of language, muſt have its foundation here. 
This was a favourite ſtudy amongſt the an- 
cients, and men of the greateſt abilities, 
and dignity in the ſtate, applied theihſelves 
to it with ardour. Mefſala amongſt the 
Romans got an immortal name, for wtit- 


ing an exprefs treatiſe on a ſingle letter: 


and the honours of Greece were decreed at 
the Olympic games to Apollodorus, for 
having made ſome nety diſcoveries in that 

way. 
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way. Quinctilian, in recommending. 4 
cloſe attention. to. the ſtudy of the ſimple 
elements, has this remarkable paſſage; 
Not, ſays he, that there is any great dif- 
« ficulty in dividing the letters into vowels 
and conſonants; and ſubdividing the lat- 
© ter into mutes and ſemivowels; but be- 
* cauſe whoeyer will enter into the inmoſt 
< receſſes of this, I may call it, ſacred edi- 
* fice, will find many things not only pro- 
« per to ſharpen the ingenuity of children, 
© but able to exerciſe the moſt profound 
6 erudition, and deepeſt ſcience.” Such 
were the ſentiments of the great. ancients 
| upon this important article, and thoſe ſen- 

timents were carried into execution. The 
conſequence of which was, that all the 
powers of elocution, and all the elegancies 
| of compoſition both in poetry and proſe, were 

carried to a degree of perfection, unknown 
In 
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in any other age or country in the world. 
Whilſt we are ſo little acquainted with fun- 
damentals, that all we are taught with re- 
gard to the elements of ſpeech, is a diſtinc- 
tion of the letters into conſonants and 
vowels ; and another diſtinction of the for- 
mer into mutes and liquids. And even in 
this diſtin&ion, a miſtake has been commit- 
ted in deſcribing the nature of liquids, 
which are ſaid to have obtained that name 
from their fine flow and ſmoothneſs to the 
ear: whereas one of them 7 is the rougheſt 
letter in ſpeech ; and m was conſidered as a 
diſagreeable ſound, and called the bellow- 
ing letter by the ancients, from its reſem- 
blance to the lowing of oxen, and on that 


account was frequently ſtruck out by an 


eliſion in the meaſure of Roman poetry, 
But the true reaſon of the name of liquids 
aroſe from their property of uniting readily 
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with other conſonants, and flowing as it 
were into their ſounds. 


J ſhall now exhibit-at one view a ſcheme 


of the whole alphabet according | to the 
method above laid down. 


Scheme 


LA 


k% 


* 


88 9 
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Scheme of the Alphabet. 


Number of ſimple ſounds in our tongue 28. 


18 oh „ 2 3 E 

5 / 0:C:4.9 
670 hall hat hate here note prove bet fit cub. 

19 Conſonants, eb ed ef eg ek el em en ep er es 


et ev ez eth eth eſh ezh ing. 
I 
2 Superfiuous, c, which has the power of ek or es; 


q, that of e before u. 


2 Compound, j, which ſtands for edzh— 
x, for ks or gz. 


1 No letter, 5, merely an aſpiration. 
Conſonants divided into Mutes and Semivowels. 


6 Mutes, eb ed eg ek ep et. 

= 3 Pure Mutes, ek ep et. 

= 3 Impure Mutes, eb ed eg. 

WM 13 Semivourels, ef el em en er es ey ez eth eth 
eſh ezh ing. chin then 


2 9 ocal Semivowels, el em en er ev ez eth ezh ing. 
A4 Aſpirated, ef es eth eſh. 


Divided again into 
4 Labial, eb ep ev ef. 
8 Dental, ed et eth eth ez eſs ezh eſh. 
4 Palatine, eg ek el er. 
3 Naſal, em en Ng. 


heme 


E. 2 Having 
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Having examined all the ſimple ſounds I 


in our tongue, I ſhall proceed to the double 
ſounds or diphthongs. 

There is no article in which our gram- 
marians have ſhewn ſuch a want of ſkill in 
ſounds as that of diphthongs. One of the 


beſt of them, divides them into proper and 4 


Improper, in the following manner. A 
proper diphthong, ſays he, is, where both 
vowels are ſounded, as in aid, hawk. Ts 
it not amazing that any ear could be fo 
3 as to take theſe ſimple ſounds 


a and a for diphthongs? An improper 
diphthong is where the ſound of but one 
of the two vowels is heard, as in head, 
heart, Here he is right, but it is equally 
certain that in his inſtances of proper diph- 
thongs, there is only the ſound of one 


ſimple vowel heard. Heart, aid, and hawk, 


contain the three ſimple ſounds, a, a, 1, a. 


He 
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He then ſettles the number of propet 
diphthongs thus, ai or ay, au or aw, ee, 00, 
bi or oy, ou or ow. As in the words praiſe, 
day; laud, draw; meet, cool; boy, noile ; 
thou, now, In the four firſt inſtances here 
of proper diphthongs, the ear acknowledges 
nothing but ſimple ſounds ; in the words 


praiſe and day, the ſound a; in laud and 


3 -. 3 - . 3 5 - 
draw, a; in meet e, in cool o; ſo that in 


the whole number there remain only the 
ſounds oi, as in boy noiſe; and ow, as in 
thou now, that are genuine diphthongs; 
and indeed according to the principles laid 
down by all our grammarians, it would ap- 
pear that theſe are the only two which be- 
long to our tongue. Thus would the Eng- 
liſh, ſeem to be poor to the laſt degree, in 


an article, which contributes above all 


others, to richneſs of ſound in a language. 
The Greeks called the diphthongs Eupho- 
noi, or well-ſounding, and their language 
E 3 abounded 
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abounded with them ; but not in an equal 
degree with ours, as I ſhall preſently ſhew. 


In the firſt place the ſounds i u, though 
generally marked by ſingle characters, are 
in reality diphthongs. In order to ſhew 
this we muſt firſt have recourſe to the defi- 
nition of a diphthong. A diphthong is the 
union of the ſounds of two vowels in ſuch 
a way as to make but one articulation or 


ſyllable. The ſound i is compoſed of the 


falleſt and flendereſt of our vowels, a and M 


the firſt made by the largeſt, and the laſt by 
the ſmalleſt aperture of the mouth. Now 
if we attend to the proceſs in forming this 
ſound, we ſhall find that the mouth is firſt 8 
opened to the ſame degree of aperture, and 
is in the ſame poſition, as if it were going to 
ſound a but before the voice can get a 
paſſage through the lips, the under Jaw is 
drawn near to the upper in the ſame poſi- 

SS | tion 
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tion as when the vowel e is formed ; and 
thus the full ſound checked by the ſlender 


one and coaleſcing with it, produces a 
third found en from both, which is 


the diphthong i. The want of knowing 
the proper poſition and movement of the 
organs in producing this ſound, has been 
the reaſon that few foreigners have been 
able to attain it. The French have it not 
in their tongue; but they have one ap- 


3 


proaching near it, compoſed of a i, as in 
the words vin fin. That it is not the ſame 
will appear by pronouncing the ſame words 
in our way, as vin vine, fin fine, Now if 
they were only told to open their mouths 


as wide at firſt, as if they were going to 
3 a 
pronounce a, and then to check the voice 


by the ſudden motion of the ae jaw, to 


the poſition in which the vowel e is form- 
ed, they muſt neceſſarily produce our diph- 


E 4 thong. 
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thong i, and this I can aſſert upon repeated 
experience, The inhabitants of Scotland 


in general, and many natives of Ireland, 
ſubſtitute a poor ſounding diphthong in the 


room of this, compoſed of ac, in which 
the jaws are brought more cloſe, and the 


ſound conſequently leſs full. Thus for my 


they ſay my, for fine fine; and this may 
eaſily be cured by following the method 
before mentioned, 


The diphthong u is formed of the ſounds 
e and 0; the former ſo rapidly uttered and 


falling fo quickly into the ſound o, that its 
own diſtin& power is not heard; and thus 
a third ſound or diphthong is formed by 
the junction of the two vowels. 

The diphthong oi is formed by a union 


of the ſame vowels as 1 a 85 brim this dif- 


ference that the firſt vowel a being dwelt 
upon is diſtinctly heard before its ſound is 
changed 
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changed by its junction with the latter 


vowel e; as oi, boy, noiſe. This diph- 
thong is generally marked in our tongue by 
the characters oi, or oy, which makes peo- 
ple imagine that it is really compoſed of 
the ſounds which thoſe letters repreſent ; 
whereas the car evidently perceives that it 


is a not o which is the firſt ſound, and : 


2 
not i which is the laſt, But the truth is 
that having no peculiar letters in our al- 


phabet to mark the ſounds a and e, their 
powers were transferred in a manner ſome- 
what arbitrary to different vowels; and 
this ſnould make us, in judging of the true 
formation of the diphthongs, attentive not 
to the letters which repreſent them to the 


eye in ſpelling, but to the real ſounds of- 


fered to the eat. 


The diphthong ou is compoſed of the | 
ſounds a and o—and is formed much in the 


ſame 
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ſeme manner as i; the mouth being at firſt 


in the poſition of ſounding 2, but before it 
is perfected, by a motion of the under jaw, 


and lips to * poſition of ſounding 0, the 


firſt Seer is checked and blended with 
the latter 4 


Out of theſe four diphthongs there have 
been two diſcovered which have hitherto 
been concealed under the diſguiſe of ſimple 
vowels. But what ſhall we ſay to the large 
tribe yet remaining, not leſs than nineteen 
in number, which our ſagacious gramma- 


rians have never yet been able to find out ? 


In order to ſhew the cauſe of this extraor- 
dinary blindneſs in them, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to obſerve, that we find in our alphabet 
two characters called y and w, which ex- 
ceedingly puzzled our early grammarians, 
in conſidering to what claſs they ſhould be 
referred. At laſt Wallis, who writ ſome- 

what 
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what more than a century ago, and whoſe 
grammar, except where he treats of the ar- 
ticle of ſounds, is one of the beſt that has 
been produced on our language, determined 
that they were of an amphibious kind, 
being ſometimes vowels, and ſometimes 
conſonants; vowels when they ended a ſyl- 


lable, conſonants when they began one : 
and this wiſe determination has been adopt- 


ed by all grammarians from his days down 
to our own, as is to be ſeen in Johnſon, the 
author of the late Engliſh grammar and 
dictionary, 80 groſs an abſurdity could 
never have paſſed upon any, but ſuch as 


were blinded by literary vanity, ſo far as to 
think that ſkill in letters of courſe produced 


ſkill in ſounds. Ought it not to have 


ſtruck them that it is the very nature of a 
conſonant, that its ſound ſhall be diſtinctly 
perceived, in union with every vowel, ei- 
ther before or after it; and when they 


could 
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could produce no ſuch ſound after any vow⸗ 
el, ought they not to have concluded that 
they could not poſſibly be conſonants? The 
truth is, their perplexity ſeems to have 
ariſen more from the names given to theſe 


letters, y and w, than any thing elſe; 


for had they been called, as they ſhould 


; 3 : 
have been, e and o, which marks theit 


ce 00 
true powers, there could have been no 


doubt about them. It is to be here ob- 
ſerved, that by adopting the Roman alpha- 
bet, we had but five marks for the nine 


vowels which were in our tongue, and 


among others the vowels e and o had 


ee 00 
no peculiar characters to repreſent them; 


on this account the was preſerved from 
the Saxon to ſtand for the one, and the 
Roman y was appropriated to the other uſe. 
And the neceſſity for appropriating two 
characters to thoſe ſounds will appear, 

when 
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when we conſider that it is with one of 
thoſe ſounds that almoſt all the diphthongs 
in our tongue commence; for * the 


three before deſcribed in with a, all 
the reſt, commence with e or o. W or e 


forms a diphthong with every one of our 
yowels—As for inſtance— 


waft wage wall 
wed weed 
wit- woe- woo- 
word 


Y- in like manner with almoſt all. As 
yard yere yawl 
yet yield 
yon yoke - youth 
young | FRE. 
Almoſt all the French diphthongs'too com- 
mence with theſe ſounds, though not 
marked as with us. Inſtead of our w, 
they make uſe of ou, which is pronounced 


by 


ä — 
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by them o. Thus their affirmative ou, 


yes, is individually the ſame ſound with 
our pronoun we. And inſtead of our y they 


make uſe of their vowel i always ſounded by 


3 . 
them e. But to prove experimentally that 


| Fo 
theſe two letters are only marks for e and o, 


we need only examine the poſition of the 
organs when we are about to ſeund them 
in conjunction with a vowel, and we ſhall 
find, that with regard to the w, the lips 


muſt neceſſarily · be in the poſition of form- 


ing the ſound o. And if we begin with 
ſounding the two vowels ſeparately at firſt, 
and afterwards bring them gradually cloſer 
together till they coaleſce, we ſhall per- 
ceive the whole proceſs diſtinctly, and 
find, that- the ſound ſought for muſt neceſ- 


ſarily be produced; as in the wr Wall 


for e 
; P 
O-->4:0--4'- 0-a oall 


A 


In 


hs, Ao,w1H e 


In 
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In like manner, in ſounding the word Vawl, 
we ſhall find that the organs muſt at 


firſt be in the Nen of Producing the 


vowel 1 
C 


5 y - =a y=-a yawl 

And to ſhew of what conſequence it is to 
give letters right names, expreſſive of their 
true powers, a remarkable inſtance is offer- 
ed in the French, when they learn En- 
gliſh ; none of whom can pronounce pro- 
perly any of the diphthongs formed by w, 
which they change to the found of the 
conſonarit v-; for wall they ſay vall, for 
what vat-; as vat is that? And the reaſon 
is, that as the name of the letter does 
not © all direct them in its ſound, they take 
their notion of it from the eye, which ſees 
in the form of that letter two. vees or u 
conſonants intermixed, and therefore they 
appropriate that ſound to it. Whereas, 
were this letter called 0, and were they told 

that 
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that it anſwered exactly to the power of 


their ou or , nothing would be ſo eaſy to 


them as to pronounce theſe ſounds, having 
ſeveral of thoſe diphthongs in their own 
tongue. If they were only once told that 
our pronoun, we, was the ſame ſound as 
their affirmative oui, the w ſtanding for the 
ſame ſound as their ou, they would never 


call it ve inſtead of we, nor miſtake it in 
its union with any other vowel. And as a 
farther proof how much the want of the 
true name contributes to miſlead them in 
this letter, it is worthy of obſervation, that 
they never make any miſtake in the diph- 
thongs formed by y; as that letter has its 
true ſound with them in repeating their 


alphabet, being properly called by them y 


or y grec. 


Thus have I vindicated our tongue from 
a charge brought againſt it, and which has 
been given up by all our grammarians, I 

mean 
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f mean its poverty in diphthongs; for upon 
o bhkeir principles it is certain we could claim 
8 but two of the genuine kind. And yet I 
have made it evident, that we have at leaſt 
1 twenty-three; a richneſs. in which perhaps 
1 the Engliſh exceeds all other languages, It 
e is allowed that there are no ſounds. ſo \pleaſ- 
a ing, or that ſatisfy the ear ſo m much, as 
| thoſe of diphthongs; but, in ordes to an- 
1 ſwer this end, it is neceſſary that they 
. ſhould be properly | pronounced, giving, 
F them their due folnefs and extent. Chil- 
3 dren ſhould, therefore be taught to dwell 
x ome time uf upon chat rowel of the diphthon g 
$ which will admit of it. In ſome, the firſt 
ir vowel i b to be prolonged, as ; Oi | where che 
y ſound n iS prolonged. and Cloſed 1 with y 
ſhort. In others, the latter ſound 1 is to be 
9 prolonged, and the fi firſt rapidly paſſed over, 
A as i-. If this be not attende to, the diph- 


thongs may be ＋ hg, . to the ſtate of 
F ſimple 


———— 1 —A—ͥͥÿ—Vs2k 4 _ 
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ſimple vowels, and lofe muck of their pecu- f | 


liar beauty. 

- Having confidered the nature of our ſim- 
ple ſounds and diphthon 25, I hall now pro- 
ceed to make ſome obſervations upon ſyl- 
lables. | 

As a letter is a ſimple found, which 
cannot be divided into other imple ſounds ; 
ſo a HIlable is an articulate ſound, which 
cannot be divided into other articulate 
ſounds, excepting when formed by a diph- 
thong. Every vowel is an articulate ſound, 
and cap of i itſelf form a Gable; 1. but the 
firſt, or ſhort vowels, ſeldom form ſyla- 
bles of chemſelves, except the partiele a, as 
a man, a houſe. The ſecond and third, or 
the lon g v vowels and diphthongs, form ſylla- 
bles without the conjunction of conſonants. 
A ſyllable can have but one vowel, or diph- 


thong, dy its definition; but it may con- 


tain 
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3 tain four, or even five conſonants, whoſe 
WW founds may be diſtinctly perceived. 
143 ſyllables, as in letters, two things are 
| chiefly to be conſidered ; quality, and quan- 
W tity. The quality is to be conſidered in a 
3 twofold manner; either with regard to 
I ſweetneſs and harſhneſs; or ſtrength and 
W wekoeb. Wich regard to ſweetneſs, the 
union of the long vowels and diphthongs, 
Vith the ſemivowels, forms the moſt pleaſ- 
5 ing ſounds ; and their different value, with 
W reſpect to each other, may be eſtimated by 
q the rank of their component letters, which 
has already been ſettled. Whilſt the union 
4 of the ſhort vowels with the mutes, and 
me liquid r, form the harſher and leſs pleaſ- 
Jing Gables. The different intermixture 
of theſe, that is, of the long vowels and 
diphthongs with mutes; or of ſhort vowels 
with ſemivawels, compole an infinite Yar 
net of ſounds of different degrees, f 
| Fl ſweet= 


„ 
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ſweetneſs, according to the nature and pre- 
dominance of the letters which form 


tribute moſt to ſweetneſs, are inferiour to E 
their oppoſites in ſtrength. Thus the ſhort if 


vowels in union with the mutes, and. aſpi- : 
rated ſemivowels, and the liquid 7, form 


the moſt forcible ſounds; whilſt thoſe com- 


poſed of the long vowels, and ſemivowels, 


are inferiour in ſtrength, though ſuperiour 
in ſweetneſs. Their ſtrength depends up- 


on a ſudden and more forcible impetus of 1 


the breath and voice, which is the caſe of 
the ſhort vowels preceding the mutes, and 
aſpirated ſemivowels. Their ſweetneſs, 
which takes off from their ſtrength, upon 
the more equable flow of the voice, which 
is the caſe of the long vowels and diph- 
| ; thongs, 


Their ſtrength and weakneſs alſo de- I 
pend upon the ſame principle, only with J 
a reverſal of the rule, Thoſe which con- | 
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4 thongs, either ſeparately ſounded, or in 


their union with ſemivowels. 
m f as the blending of vowels in diphthongs 
Lives the greateſt ſweetneſs to ſyllables, fo 
1 W the union of two or more, conſonants in 
ani one ſyllable gives the greateſt ſtrength. 
Ti And the union of thoſe ſounds is at the 
* 1 ſame time more grateful to the ear, when 
on J the conſonants mix eaſily, than ſimple 


ſounds, in the ſame manner as diphthongs 
care more pleaſing than ſimple vowels, This 


gives a greater value to ſyllables, in the 


J ſame way as gold is eſtimated. above filver, 


dur 

becauſe the weight is ſo much greater in 
p- 1 
of the fame ſolid contents. 
of Perhaps there is no language in the 
ind world fo happy in this reſpect as the En- 


gliſn; as I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew 
hen I come to treat of words. The 
W Greeks began many ſyllables with two, 
] and ſometimes three conſonants, but ſel- 
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tive claſſes, beginning with che labial, 
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dom concluded any with more than one. 


The Romans began few of their native 4 
ſyllables with more than a ſingle conſonant, 3 to 
and ſeldom concluded. them otherwiſe. 
The advantage, which a contrary conduct fe 
has given our's over thoſe two celebrated if 


Ct 
languages, ſhall be pointed out hereafter. WF ,, 
As to the other property of ſyllables, e 


that of quantity, I ſhall defer ſpeaking of 3 a 
it till I come to the article of poetic num- | 


P 
bers. p 
In teaching Gables the profent method 4 


of taking the letters as they lie in alphabe- 


ES. 


L2%k CSE 


ing to the natural order of the conſonants 3 


CIUON 11 JE 


as they have been divided into their reſpec- 


F! 0 2 11 i LE 019 21 


thence proceeding through, the dental to 


10 [ 
the palatine. Great care ſhould 1 be taken 
to make them complete the ſounds of the 


final 
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final mutes, ſo 4s that they may be ren- 
dered perfectly diſtin, in the manner be- 


bre deſcribed; and they ſhould be made 


to dwell ſometime upon the ſounds of the 


ſemivowels. In uttering the ſyllables there 
cannot be too much attention paid, to pre- 


vent their falling into any peculiar tone or 
cant, which they are always apt to do with- 
out ſuch caution. The ſyllables ſhould be 
pronounced in neither a higher nor lower 
pitch of voice than they uſe in common diſ- 
courſe ; only they ſhould be delivered with 
more force, or a greater degree of loud- 
neſs, which will help to ſtrengthen the 
voice. And, in dwelling upon ſyllables, 
care ſhould be taken that it ſhould only be 
the ſame note prolonged, and not changed 
to any other. The reaſon of which pre- 
cautions will hereafter appear. 

When they come to unite ſyllables toge= 
ther, fo as to form words, they ſhould not 


54 be 
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be ſuffered to do it according to the abſurd 
fantaſtic mode of ſpelling hitherto laid 1 
down and practiſed; but they ſhould be 
taught to take in all the letters into the J 
ſame ſyllable, which are kept together in I 
utterance; which, ' ſurely, is the moſt ob- 
vious and rational method. Thus the J 
words, habit, widow, rather, ſhould not 4 
be divided in the uſual way, ha-bit, wi- 
dow, ra-ther; but hab-it, wid-ow; rath- 


er; This rule of dividing ſyllables, is ſo 
plain and manifeſtly proper, that nothing 


but a total neglect in this, as in almoſt all 


other articles, of preſerving any analogy be- 
tween writing and ſpeech, could have * 
vented its taking place. 
There is another very improper diviſion 
of ſyllables in general uſe in all ſuch 
words where the letter i precedes a vowel 
in the ſame ſyllable, ſuch as queſtion, beſtial, 
region; or the vowel e, as in righteous, 
CUE? 
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urd J courteous. For, in all inſtances of this ſort, 
laid 2 theſe vowels coaleſce in Engliſh, and form 
N I diphthongs,. ſo as to make but one ſyllable, 
the WY Whereas in the uſual mode of dividing 
in 4 them they ſeem to form two. Thus, in- 
ob- ; ſtead of queſ-ti-on, beſ-ti-al, righ-te-ous, 
the MW they ought to be divided into two ſyllables 
not I only, as, queſ-tion, beſ-tial, righ-teous, in 
Wi- the manner in which they are pronounced, 
th- and always uſed in metre. The French in- 
ſo > deed in all words of this ſpecies divide the 
ing W vowels from each other in pronunciation, 
all and make two ſyllables inſtead of one, and 
be- therefore they are right to ſeparate them in 
re- y ſpelling. fires 


3 IT9 E \ 
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LECTURE II. 5 
FAVING treated in my former Lee- 

ture of letters and ee 1 ſhall 
now ese to cor words: | 
A ſyllables are compoſed of werely, fo 
words are compoſed of ſyllables; yet a fin- 
ge letter may form a ſyllable; and a lingle 
Mhable; a word. Every articulate-found is 


# ſyNable; and every vowel is an articulate 


found ; therefore every vowel can by itlelf 
form a ſyllable: but no confonant can 
form a ſyllable, unleſs in conjunction with 
ſome vowel, from which property they have 
obtained their name. As the nature of ſyl- 
kibles depends upon the nature of the let- 
ters whereof they are compoſed, ſome coa- 
AA I leſcing 
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leſcing with eaſe, and others not mixing 
without difficulty; ſo the nature of words 
depends upon the ſame principle; and they 
are ſmooth or harſh to the ear, in propor- 
tion as each ſubſequent ſyllable is with 
eaſe or difficulty pronounced after each 
preceding one, Their ſtrepgth or weah- 
neſs alſo evidently depend upon thoſe iprg- 

perties in their component ſyllables, 
Beſide theſe properties in words, of ſweet- 
neſs or. harſhneſs, ſtrength or weakneſs, 
there is another quality to be attended to, 
which is, expreſſion; or the peculiar apt- 
neſs of ſome words to ſtand as ſymbols; of 
certain ideas preferably to others. And 
this aptneſs ariſes from different cauſes ;,the 
firſt and moſt. ſtriking is that of imitation 
from which proceed thoſe. that may be 
called mimical ſounds ; ſuch as the baa of 
ſheep, the hiſs of ſerpents, the mew wand 
purr of cats, the howl of the wolf, the 
| bray 
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bray of an aſs, the whinny of a horſe, the 
kaw of the crow, the cooing of doves, the 
croak of the raven, the name of the cock, 
from the noiſe made by that bird, whence 
its name, it is ſaid, is almoſt univerſal in all 
languages; and many others of the like 
kind. Such words contain a power of 
expreſſion from a natural reſemblance, 
which can never belong to ſigns merely in- 
ſtituted. After theſe mimical words, whoſe 
whole ſounds are nearly the ſame with thoſe 
formed by the ſeveral animals from which 
they were taken, there is another claſs 
which bears a fainter reſemblance, merely 
from ſome letters contained in them, which 


were borrowed from the animal world, 
Thus among the vowels the aw was borrow- 
ed from the crow, the a from the goat, the 
the £ from the ſheep, the from the dove, 


the 6 from the ox, the ow from the dog, 
&c. Of the conſonants, we borrowed the 
B from 


] 
f 
{ 
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B from the ſheep, K from the crow, M 
from the ox, R from the dog, 8 from the 
ſerpent, th from the gooſe, We have alſo 
ſounds reſembling thoſe made by inanimate 
objects. Thus F is like the ſound of winds 
blowing through certain chinks. Ws the 
noiſe made by ſome ſpinning wheels when 
rapidly moved. Sh is the ſound made by 
ſquibs and rockets previous to exploſion, 
S by the flight of darts. Ng by a bell. 

Theſe alſo may be 1 to the i imitative 
or mimical claſs. 

All ſounds too made by the collifon of 
bodies, find letters in the alphabet pecu- 
liarly fitted to be their repreſentatives. 
Theſe ſounds ate ſtrong and weak, clear 
or obtuſe, long or ſhort; and theſe proper- 
ties have been already ſnewñ to exiſt in the 
letters, according to their ſeveral claſſes. 
Thus the mutes and ſhort vowels are beſt 
fitted to expreſs ſhort ſounds; the ſemi- 

6 vowels 
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vowels and long vowels, ſuch as are of any 
continuance : the pure ſemivowels the clear, 
the mutes the obtuſe ſounds : the afpi- 
rated” letters the ſtrong, the fimple the 
weaker ſounds, Thus the words par, tap, 
Lap, expreſſing ſhort and quick ſounds, end 
in mutes preceded by ſhort vowels ; where- 
as the ol of the bell, expreſſive of a con- 
tinuing ſound, conſiſts of a long vowel and 
2 ſemiyowel Io this claſs alſo may be re- 
ferred the murmuring, purling, bubbling, 
gurgling of waters. All words of theſe ſe- 
veral kinds being repreſentatives af ideas 
that come into the mind through the ear, 
may have a natural reſemblance to their 
archetypes from. a ſimilarity of ſaund : but 
there is alſo an expreſſive power in words 
which repreſent ideas that come into the 
mind through the other ſenſes, and which, 
though from the nature of things they can- 
not have the leaſt ſimilarity to thoſe ideas, 

yet 
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yet have a certain copgruity with them, 
which makes them fitter to reprefent thoſe 
Ideas than words of a different conſtruQion. 
To confirm this by examples. The wards 
W beginning with the Fonlonants, fir, ſignify 
force, and generally exertion of force. As 
3 ſtrang, ſtrength, five, ſtride, ruggle, 
ſtrain, ſtretgb, Hirengous, ſtreſs ſtrut. &. 
WO Here vs are to.obſerve that in this com- 
W bination of, conſonants, the firſt letter is 


w_ 7 N 
g. weed by dhe cap foree of the breath in 
4 " IB > biffing found, which is interrupted by a 


ars Mute f, that borrowy, its ſannd got 
Cem a wel but the mira) x, wich 
which it vnitez itſelf with difficulty, and 
cherefote occaſions the harſh, found, < of that 
j rougheſt and ſtrongeſt of ous conſopants to 
be heard in its full force, This powerful 
ſaund therefore, which requires a ſtrong ex- 
arten af the organs of ſpeech, is well ſuited | 
do expreſs ideas of force exerted. 
When 
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When the r'is omitted, and / only be- 3 | 

gins a ſyllable, it is ſtill expreſſive of ' 

ſtrength, but in a leſs degree; and without 


ſo much exertion. As, ſtand, ſtay, ſteady, 3 
ſteadfaſt, ſtout, ſturdy, ſtick, Riff, ſtop, and = 
born. A N | | : 

7. br- marks a violent motion; as in the . 


words throw, thruſt, throb, | throng; &c. 
In this combination the cohNnant th form- I 
ed hy an effort" of We "thiekened "breath, (il « 
puſhes out the ſound of the * with uncom- { 
mon forte. THEATERS 13 30 TOY 30), gift p 
Sw marks a filent agitation, or a 'gentler 2 
and more equable motion.” As in the words Wl t 
ſwim, ſwing, ſwift, &c. Here motion is f 
marked by the letter s formed: by the breath, 
but it has not the ſharp hiſſing found as in t 
the former caſe, when it preceded the mute 7, 7 
flowing here eaſily into the vowel us, which Fe 
melting alſo into another vowel, and form- 0 


ing 


* 
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* 1 ing a diphthong, qualifies the conjunction 


of 4 to expreſs gentle or equable motion. 
ut 3 Sp- denotes a diſſipation or expanſion, 
y, I and generally a quick one; as ſpit, ſputter, 


b. ſpatter, ſpill, ſpread, ſpring, ſprinkle, ſplit, 
plinter, ſparkle. In this combination the 
he 3 ſharp hiſſing ſound of the letter s, is ſud- 
cc. 3 denly ſtopped by an entire cloſing of the 
m- F lips in forming the labial p, and then burſts 


th, cout again with great force upon the ſudden 
m- L ſeparation of the lips in forming the p, and 
.- - Wl rapidly proceeds till it unites with the next 
tler ; accented letter, and if that be a pure mute, 
"ds Wl till the word be finiſhed, As in, ſpatter 


ſpatterer, ſputter ſputterer. 

In the word ſparkle, p- denotes diſſipa- 
tion; ar- an acute crackling ; - a ſudden 
interruption ; /- a frequent iteration, Who- 
ever has the curioſity to examine many 
other of the fore-mentioned words in the 


bs | G ſame 
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ſame way, will find that every letter in 


them, contributes to their expreſſive power. 
V denotes motion, but of a more equable i 


kind, as ſlow, flide, ling, flip. Here the 


motion given by the 5- is ſmoothed by the j $ 


ſweeteſt of liquids. 


Aſb- this termination of a ſyllable in- q 
dicates ſomething acting more nimbly and I 


ſharply ; as claſh, flaſh, gaſh, craſh. But 


U- implics ſomething acting forcibly, I 
though not with ſuch nimbleneſs or ſmart- | 1 


neſs; as cruſh, ruſh, guſh, fluſh, _ bluſh, 


puſh. The cauſe of the different expreſſion 


in theſe two is, that the open vowel 4, 
forms the firſt ſyllables, the obſcure 2, the 
ſecond. And the conſonant b, formed by 
an effort of the thickened breath, is well 
calculated to expreſs exertion of action in 
both. 

Ing- implies the continuation of a motion 
or tremor, at length indeed vaniſhing, but 
J not 


- 
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not ſuddenly interrupted; as in ſwing, ſing, 


fling, ſting. Whilſt the termination 


Ink- cloſing with a pure mute, indicates 
a ſudden ending ; as in clink, blink, wink. 
The firſt ing- being - borrowed from the 
found of a bell, whoſe noiſe continues long 


after a ſtroke, is naturally fitted to expreſs 
the firſt ideas; the other, inł- borrowed 


from the clinking of metal, the latter. If 
there be an / added to theſe (erminations, 


A there is implied a frequent iteration of the 


acts; as in jingle, tingle, mingle; tinkle, 
ſprinkle, twinkle. But fill the acts ex- 
preſſed by ing, are not ſo ſudden or evaneſ- 
cent as thoſe by ink. Jingle expreſſes a 
longer duration, as well as ſomething more 
forcible, than tinkle; mingle than ſprinkle, 
tingle than twinkle. 

This expreſliveneſs of words is every 
where to be found in our tongue. ' Such as, 
ſqueek, ſqueel, ſquall, ſcream, ſhriek, ſhrill, 

G 2 ſhrivel, 
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ſhrivel, hiſs, jar, hurl, whirl, yell, harſh, 
burſt, patter, ſpatter, crackle, and num- 
berleſs others. On which account Wallis 
declares that he was not acquainted with 
any language comparable to the Engliſh in 
this reſpect; and he was certainly maſter 
of a great number. Dr. Johnſon, on the 
other hand, in quoting Wallis's remarks on 
this head, ſays, that they are ſuch as per- 
haps might in every language be enlarged 
without end. Yet ſurely in the very con- 
ſtitution and genius of our tongue, it may 
be ſhewn that we neceſſarily have advan- 
tage over the Greek and Roman in this re- 
ſpet. They wanted ſeveral of our ſemi- 
vowels, which are powerful and expreſſive 
ſounds; and moſt of the combinations of 
conſonants at the concluſion of ſyllables and 


words, above quoted, as well as thoſe for- 
merly mentioned under the head of ſyl- 
lables, were unknown to them: and yet it 


1$ 
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is in theſe combinations chiefly that the 
expreſſive power reſides. 

But there is another reaſon drawn from 
the nature of the different tongues, that 
ours muſt have the preference in this re- 
ſpect; becauſe their languages were de- 
clined, ours undeclined. Suppoſing there- 
fore an equal number of words originally 
as expreſſive as thoſe in ours, yet thoſe 
words in their ſeveral changes paſſing 
through the declenſions or conjugations, and 
having their terminating ſyllables rendered 


conformable to all of the ſame claſs, muſt 


loſe a great deal of the expreſſion belonging 
to the primitive word; whereas ours remain 
always the ſame, except in a few inſtances 
where there is the addition of a ſingle 
letter. | 
It is well known with regard to the two 
modern languages held in chief eſtimation, 
I mean the Italian and French, that. the 
"+ o Italians 


ng ai 
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Italians conſulting ſoftneſs and ſweetneſs of 
ſound, more than ſtrength and expreſſion, 
have induſtriouſly avoided double and treble 
conſonants in the formation of their ſyl- 
lables; and the French have carried the 
matter ſo far, that in reading they never 
ſound the final conſonant of a word at all 3 


as it is always mute before a following word 


beginning with a conſonant, and is tranſ- 
ferred to the firſt ſyllable of the next word 
when it commences with a vowel. They 
plume themſelves upon this as a piece of re- 
formation that has turned out much to the 
advantage of their ſeveral tongues; and are 
apt to charge ours with barbariſm on ac- 
count of the number of conſonants that 
ſtill are retained in our ſyllables. But in 
making this charge, they, in many caſes, 
judge by the eye, not the ear. Several of 
our ſimple ſounds being marked by two 
letters, are counted as ſuch by them, though 

in 
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fun: reality they have the poyret only of one; 
p 4 ſuch as the two ſounds of our #4, that of 
C 3 b, and ng. The conjunction of gh, which 
. 2 makes-ſuch an uncouth figure to a foreign 
© eye, is always filent, except when it takes 
r Y the found of VJ; and in the junction of gu 
; in one ſyllable the g is always filent ; with 
d many more of the ſame nature. Through 
— the want of inquiring into the true genius 
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d uud powers of our own tongue ourſelves, 
y g 1 we are too apt to admit whatever criticiſms 5 
—poreigners are pleaſed to make on our lan- 


e guage, and to acquieſce under whatever cen- 
e ſures they throw out. Nothing is more 
— common than to hear natives of this coun- 
it try acknowledging the jaſtnefs of the charge 
n which forcighers make againſt the Engliſh 
8. tongue; that of abounding too much in con- 
f ſonants: and yet upon a fair examination 
0 it would appear that we have no more than 


what contribute to ſtrength and expreſſion. 
8 4 If 


pF re wr 2. ST TOE 


* 
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If the vowels be conſidered as the blood, 


the conſonants are the nerves and finews of 


a language; and the ſtrength of ſyllables 
formed of fingle conſonants, like ſingle ; j 
threads, muſt be infinitely inferiour to ſuch i 
as have ſeveral as it were twiſted together, 3 
On ſuch an inquiry it would be found that 4 
probably in no language in the world, have 3 
the vowels, diphthongs, ſemivowels and 
mutes, been ſo happily blended, and in ſuch 3 
due proportion, to conſtitute the three 3 


great powers of ſpeech, melody, harmony, 


and expreſſion. And upon a fair compari- 3 


ſon it would appear, that the French have 
emaſculated their tongue, by rejecting ſuch 


numbers of their conſonants ; and made it 


reſemble one of their painted courtezans, 
adorned with fripperies and fallals. That 


the German, by abounding too much in 
harſh conſonants and gutturals, has great 
ſige and ſtrength, like the ſtatue of Her- 
. cules 
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cules” Farneſe, but no grace. That the q 
Roman, like the buſt of Antinous, is beau- 
tiful indeed, but not manly, That the 
Italian has beauty, grace, and ſymmetry, 
like the Venus of Medicis, but is feminine. 
And that the Engliſh alone reſembles the 
ancient Greek, in uniting the three powers 
of ſtrength, beauty, and * like the 
Apollo of Belvedere. | 
4 But all the powers of ſound muſt remain 
de 3 in a ſtate of confuſion, or... impenetrable 
3 darkneſs, while the cuſtom. continues of 
applying ourſelves wholly to the ſtudy of 
the written language, and neglecting that 
of ſpeech. When the art of reading with 
propriety.. ſhall, have been eſtabliſhed and 


* 
| 
A» 


, produced its effects, a new field will be 
at opened to our writers, unknown to their 
in predeceſſors, for compoſition both in poetry 


and proſe, which will diſplay i in a new light 
the yaſt compaſs, of our language in point 
of 
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to 255 1 of * TY wee. 


is it poſſible indeed n — «a | j 
harmony, whereof an inſtrument is ſaſcep- 
tible, can be perceived, if the keys are I 
either touched at random, or only à few I 


fimple airs played upon it learned by car. 


Bot to ferarn to my ſubje I have 3 
given many inſtances of the power of ex- 
preffion in multitudes of our words, and 
But this power Z 


ſhewn the -cabſes of it. 


does not refide in the mere letters 'which 
compoſe the words; it depends on the due 
force given to them in utterance. No let- 
ter ſo harſh, which may not be ſoftened ; | 
* 


of: harmony and expreſfion, from the ſame 2 
cauſe which ptoduced- ſimilar effects ft 
Rome in the writers of the Ciceronian or 3 
Auguſta: age. For it was at 1 g 
that the Romans firſt applied themſelves 


2 


iitwnnrm 
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ſo ſtrong, which may not be weakened ; 
and vice verſa. The long may be ſhortened, 
and the ſhort lengthened. And all this de- 


pends upon the management of the voice. 
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I ſhall therefore lay down ſome principles, 
ze, and from them deduce ſome general rules 
n. for the proper pronunciation of confonants. 
W The found of ſome of the conſonants is diſ- 
d agreeable when continued; of others, not. 


p- Of the firſt kind are, m, 7, 5, f, ofb, erb, 
ire erb, eth: of the latter, I, n, v, 2, ing. 
or 1 M, having its found entirely through the 
* 4 noſe, is difagreeable if it continues any 
3 length of time after its formation, as it re- 
J | ſembles more the lowing of oxen, than an 
W articulate ſound. R, when continued, is 
alſo a harſh ſound, like the fnarling of curs. 
S, is only a hiſs, like that of ſerpents. F, 
prolonged, refembles the blowing of wind, 
and like 5 retains no mark of an articulate 
ſound after it is once formed, Ezh, efb, 

eth, 
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IF 
eib, etb, have too much of the breath in : F V 
forming them to make their ſound agree- 
able when continued. The only conſonants 3 ce 
therefore that can be prolonged without of- 1 
fending the ear, are the ſemivowels, L, N, 3 


e, eZ, ig. | 
To confirm all this by inſtances. I 
If we dwell upon the letter m, in pro- I 

nouncing the words ſome come, inſtead. of 3 

sum cum, it offends the ear. This rule is 1 

general in unimpaſſioned diſcourſe; but in 

emotions of the mind, where other notes 
are added as their marks, the prolonging 

of thoſe notes, even on the ſound of the m, 

may become pleaſing, by the additional ex- 

preſſion which it gives. As i in the enthu- 
ſiaſm of Phædra, where ſhe ſays— 


Cõme -O er the hills purſue the boundiag ſtag, 
Come—chaſe the lion, and the foamy boar, 


Come—rouze up all the monſters of the wood; 
For there, even there, Hippolitus ſhall guard 


me, 
Where 


— 
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1 Where the dwelling on the ſound of the 
is more beautiful, than if it were pronoun- 
ced ſhort in the following manner 


Come or the hills purſue the pe Rags 
Come chaſe the lion, '&c. 


But it is only in caſes of this kind that this 
uſe of m is to be allowed. 

That the ſound of the 7, if continued, is 
diſagreeable will be obvious upon pronoun- 


eing any words ſo, in which that letter 
cloſes a ſyllable with the accent upon it. 


As for' flir' terrour. Though it has no- 
ching unpleaſing in it when the accent is on 
JW a preceding vowel, by which its ſound is 
W ſoftened; as in the words fer, barb, chdrm. 
The difference which the ſeat of the accent 
makes will be made more perceptible, if in 
the latter inſtances we transfer it to the 
conſonant ; as far, bar'b, char m. The 
ſound of this letter is never to be prolonged 

except 
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except for the ſake of expreſſion. As in 


the following lines of Milton— 


arms on armour claſhing bray'd 
| Horrible diſcord ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury raged. 


the ſea that parts 
Calabria from the hoarſe Trinacrian ſhore. 


on a ſudden open fly 

Wich impetuous recoil and jarring ſound, 
Th infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harſh thunder. 


2 


If 
b, 
= 

= 

- 
= 4 
1 

_. 

= 


= 


In theſe, and the like inſtances, the r can- 


not be pronounced too forcibly. Such as, 


The ſereech ow! ſkreeking loud 


The ſhrieks of death through Berkley” $.tow'rs | 


that ring, 
Shrieks of an agonizing King. 
Loud ſounds the ax, redoubling ſtrokes on 


| ſtrokes, - 
On all ſides round the foreſt hurls her _ 
Headlong ; 


* 


— by 


I: 


te 


On 


125 
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Headlong; deep echoing groan the thickets 


brown, | 
Thenr roſtli g. cracklin FA e down. 


7 


— the ſtring let fly 


Twang'd ſhort and ſharp, like the fill Cwallow's $ 


cry. 
But in the following lines of ene 


The raven himſelf's not hoarſe 


That croaks the fatal enterance of Duncan 
Under theſe batttements— 


The ſound of the 7 is to be ſoftened, as 
lady Macbeth, by theſe words, does not 
mean to convey an unpleaſant idea. 

The power of 5, when preceded by a 
ſhort u, is often expreflive of the idea; as 
in the words bluff, gruff, rough, tough, 
rebuff, &c. and in theſe caſes its found 


may be continued, It ſhould alſo be forci- 


bly pronounced, whenever expreſſion de- 
mands it, AS— 


„ ald was he with the KY . 
But e · n the froward he was fierce as fire. 
7 The 
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The five ſemivowels, which are in their | 10 
own nature agreeable to the ear, when their 


ſound is continued, are, J, n, v, 2, ng; = 
and of theſe / is by far the ſweeteſt, Ex- il © 


amples of : 
L. Swell the bold note t 
Fulf i your pleaſure „„ a 
——— Whilſt horror chill | 4 0 
Y Thrills thro my VEinS— 9 v 
It pũlls my heartſtrings— = 
Can we then bear, &c. 1150108 | 0 
Begin then ſiſters of the ſacred well i c 

- and add thy name 
O ſun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, : 
„ v 
Have we ſoon forgot the fatal day? : hy 
R 


And can I live to ſee her raviſh'd from me? 
— forget! forgive! 
I muſt * N when R ie. 


oa 
dl of 


ns. 


Of 
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Of Z. 19690 5199 nes ; ff 
This character ſeldom ends a fyſtable, 


bar! its place is — by 5, which den. 
rows its ſound. 1 


As, — It was, but 17 no more. ahn is 
the continuation of its ſound ſo agreeable 
as that of the others, there being too much 


of the breath mixed with it; but it is often 


very expreſſive. A- +1 000 0? 

the waves 71 * vv aid 

Buzzing and booming tad my wretched head, 
with red hot ſpits 

Come hizzing i in upon them. E 

Of Ng- 


— then: ſprings 3 as 2 from — 
Who would not ſing for Lycidaz— - - 
Wings his ſteep flight 


—— that hill and yallies ting 


Rules to be obſerved. in ſounding 'the 
conſonants. - 


1. None of them' are to be prolong- 


p ; : 
s . ** 0 


ed, except when the accent is upon 


H f them ; 


r 
— we 


P 


Fw 
= 


ceded by a ſhort ſounding vowel. - As, rell, I 
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them ; which can only happen when pre- 1 


cam come. When 4 long ſound: 2 1 
the voice muſt dwell on the vowel, and 
take in the conſonant to the Hyllable 3 in q 
its ſhorteſt ſound; otherwife, were wal 
both dwelt upon, the ſyllable would take f 
up the titne of tuo long Bunde, and would | l 
therefore ſeem to be two. As: Wie tain Ml © 
brave days. This is an artirxle very Re- q 
eeffary to be attended to by che natives 1 
Scotland, who are apt to prolong the found | 
of a ſemivowel after a long nin b. 
2. Their ſound is never to be na | 


except in — or wd Gable he 


of other words. 
| Swell the wok note— ak - E 

Fulff your putpoſe—. * 3 ; 1 

But we inuſt not ſay, nfs _ , 
The fol- Hag nete HEE ; : ; = i 

5 Bdfflingatie - FP 

Wes 1 2 The can - nons roar, &c. —— 9 —— iti 

4 8 8 21 3b 5 For | 


For 
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For this would be to tranſgrefs the Be 
mental laws of accent (the nature of which 
ſhall preſently. be explained) by ſeparating- 
ſyllables from words to which-they belong, 
and transferring them to the next. Yet, 


in caſes of emotion, for the fake of expreſ- 
fion, this rule may be tranſgreſſed. As, 


0 bal-my breath ! 

Go bir-barous man 

Bü · zing and bõõ· ming round my wretched head. 
3. Neither conſonant, nor vo wel, are to 


be dwelt upon beyond their common quan- 


tity, when they cloſe a ſentence, Thus in 
this line, 


And if I loſe thy love] lofe my all— 
The ſound of the word. love may be pro- 


Jonged, as the ſenſe i is not completed; but 


chat af all, though equally emphatical, 
muſt not be continued beyond its common 
time, as it cloſes the ſenſe, If we tranſ- 
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Poſe the members of the line, the thing 3 


will be reverſed ; as thus 
I loſe my al—if I ſhould loſe thy love. | 


Here the time is increaſed in the hey all, 3 
and that of ve reduced to its common 3 


quantity. This rule is alſo 1 very neceſſary 4 
to be attended to by the natives of Scot: | : 
land, as the dwelling upon the laſt words 1 
of ſentences conſtitutes one material diffe- I 


rence between the Engliſh ſpeech aud 1 


theirs, 


4. When conſonants begin a word, or 1 
a ſyllable, they muſt be ſounded ſhort; and i 
great care mult be taken that before their 3 


union with the following letter, they be 


not preceded by any confuſed found of 1 


their own. This is very diſagreeable to the 


ear, and i5deftruttive of all proportion of | 


quantity in ſyllables, and yet 1 is no uncbm- 
mon fault. The not attending to tliis ! in 


Ponoahcing the letter 5, has been the chief 
cauſe | 
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cauſe, of our language beiog called by 
foreigners the Filing Language, though, 


Ss #4 $* + 


in reality, it does not abound b 
in that letter as either the Greek or Ro- 
man; the final a, with us, having, for the 
3 moſt part, the ſound of z. But if care be 
1 not taken early i in forming, the pronuncia- 
| tion, people are apt to contract 4 habit of 
hifing before they utter the ſound of i, at 
1 the beginning of ſyllables, as well as of 


3 continuing it at the end. As— fo have I 


3 cen — */oftly a while — ome men there 
are— | 


1 b Was i it for this I ent thee to the paſe— 


| That che diſagreeableneſs of this letter ariſes 
| wholly. from the contintation of its ſound 
ill appea ar from repeating properly t the fol- 
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J lowing, lines, which contain a great num- 
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ber of Hem, and yet are certainly of a fine 
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*. a 4t * 


— bycet remembrance ots ͤ - 
With Virtue *; kindeſt looks ; his aching, hrealt, 
And brells kis ſoul to ra ture. | g 

2 4, tres N 1 0 


This s confuſed ound at the begioning of 1 


words. is *g vall ly diſagreeable i in all the ſe- I 
mivoweels ; , Love, l-oyal, m· ici I 
never, r-ight, ch. in, th oſe f-ayour, v: oice, I i 
&c. . Upon the whole, after obſerviag a. 
theſe rules, whenever the power of the 1 
conſonants is particularly ſuited to the ex- . 
preſſion, their ſound, ſhould be py EL) 4 F 
when otherwiſe, ſoftened. 1100 SF 

Having examined all the component r 
parts of words, 1 ſhall now enter upon a : . 
diſcuffion of that article, which conſtitute a. 


the very effence of words, as diſtinguiſhed A g 
from their component letters or ſyllables, A 

As words may be formed of various 15 
numbers of Hllables, from one up to Jeight u 
or nine, it was neceſſary that there ſhould h 


be ſome pecvllia mark to diſtinguiſh words 
from, | 
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from mere {yllables,” othetwife 1b eech 
would be nothing but a continded ese 
of ſyllables, without conveying i ideas: for, 
23 words are the marks of ideas, any con- 
fuſion in the marks, muſt Caule the ſame in 

me ideas for which they ſtand.” It was, 
18 „ q therefvre;” 'neceſſary, that! the mind mould 

at once perc rive, what nth at bet of 1 yilables 
belong "each word, Wee This 
might be done by © a perceptible pauſe at 
the end of each word in ſpeaking, ih the 
ſame manner as we make a certain diſtince 


| W ous; and though it might rendef words 
ſhe W diftin&, would make the meaning of fen- 


Se. I tences confuſed, They might alto * 'be ſuf- 


rious fleientiy diſtinguiſhed by a certain eleva- 
gh tion, or depreſſion of the voice upon one 
10u 


tice > of ſome nations, as fhall prefently be 
2 H 4 explained. 


1 between them in writing and printing, But 
J this would make diſcourfe difguſtingly tedi- 


ſyllable of each word, which was the e prac- 
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- % — ” - 


for. this: ry alopted: ai wank. bf dba 
Sed and. fippleſt, kind, which in called 
acnept, By... #5epnt. is meant, a. certain 
ſtreſs of the vojge, ypon a, particular letter 
of, a ek. Which ; diſtinguiſhes it from 


FTEELE) 


and, gt, the ſame, time, giiſtin · 


Ex 9 11 oe f,5% 


guiſhes the ſyllable itſelf to. which alt, bes 


Fey agg 101 N hot) + be 22 2 


longs, from the others which compoſe. the 
yerd.. Thus, | in the word Habit, | the ac- 
cont upon the 6 diſtinguiſhes that letter 


for from fl the others, and the firſt ſyllable from 


nd 2 


FEY Add more ſyllables to it, and 


. * 
it will gin do che fame; at, ;b4þ table 
In, the word, repute, the 1 is. the. diſtin» 


Sin 


gyihed | letter, and the ſyllable, which, con- 
tains it, the diſtin inguiſhed ſyllable. 2 But if. 


G4 Ws TT 


we add more ſyllables; to it, as in the word, 


,; + 4 3s 


rep'u table, the ſeat of th the accent is Crake 


3 ud _ 


to the firſt ſyllable, and 5 becomes the di 


7 127 42 
fiogy iſhed ift, Eyery word in our 
| language, 


1 1 FD . 


- 
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language,” of more Tyllables than 'one, has 


J one of the ſyllables diſtinguiſhed from the 

L reſt in this manner, and every monoſyllable 

1 bas u letter. Thus, in the word hat, the 

F 7 *. accented, in batte, the vowel *, 4. 0 'tn 

z cub, the 4, in cübe the A Hence e every 

8 word 3 in the language, which may ; properly 

ſt 55 called lo, has an accent ; for the par- 

7 ticles, ſuch 2s 4, the. zo, in, Ke. 2 2 

7 are vnaccented. can ſcarce | be called words. 

5 which ſeems to de implied. in the —_— 

aL, given to them, and they are the fitter to 1 
d. diſcharge | their office by this difference 3 
hp. made between them. So that as articula- 
* tion is the efſence of HUables, accent is the 

* effence of words; Which, without i, would 

. be nothing more than 3 "Tuccefth on 

, of fyllables. | Thus 'Gimple 4s the "fate, of 

0. the Engliſh accent is, there 18 — artic cle of 

7 ſpeech has ocealioned 7855 50 er lexity in 

r 


1311 1418 
thoſe who have treated of it, merely by 
_ 9 
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confounding it with the accents of the an- 
cients, which were quite differen; things. 
There ig, no ſubject of antiquity which: has 
more puzaled the- literary, world, than that 
of the Greek accents; ry the marks of which 


have come down to us with their books, 
but the üfe of theiw' is utterly unknown, 


14 * 


This g gave riſe to a controverſy, which Was 


carried on for a great length of time, | by 


ſome of the moſt learned men, in different 


parts of Europe; but it ended, 2s maſt 
controverſies do, when people are not m ma- 
ſters of their ſubject, without producing 


any thing fatisfaftory to the world, upon 
that head. It was Jately revived by a very 
learned gentleman in England, with no 
| better fucceſs ; for whoever will tale che 
Peine of r. Dr. Foſter's Book pon 


marks of ibn. cl deep eating, will 
find kimfelf ; as much ja the dark, as he 


was 


| 
q 
| 
1 
L 
[ 
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was before, Theſe feveral controvertiſts 


have prayed} their opponents to be wrong, 


but none have been able to eſtabliſn what 
is right. And this arvie from the .fame 
cauſe, which I have had occaſion to men- 
tion, before, that theſe men of letters were 
treating] oi a ſubjettwwhich regatted ſounds, 
in which they. were unſkilled; 'Let me 
now try, without equal pretenſibns to ite 
rary merit, whether the greater attention 

which 4 have given to ſounds, will not 
enable me to clear away all the difficulties, 
in which this intricate e has * 
hitherto involvec. 

I have Haid, that the chief lin of the 
confuſion, which has appeared i in the writ- 
iogs of all who have treated of that ſubject, 
is, that they did not fee the difference be- 
tween/ the aſe of the ancient and modern 


accent. * Togerher- with the term, they 


have als adopted their definition ; ; whereas 


in ef they are Two things utterly diſ- 
tinct. 
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tinct. The ancient accents, | conſiſted in 
the elevation, or depreſſion of the voice: 


the Engliſh accent, in the mere ſtreſ⸗ of the 
voice, without any change of note. Among 
the Greeks, all ſyllables wete pronounced 
Scher i in a high, law;-or middle note; or 


elt i in, a. union of the high and) er by 


010 


means of the: Intermediate. The .aciddle. 


fie 


note, which:was e y at an, equal diſtance: 
Arwen the high an the low, was ihat in 
chich the unaccented. ſyllables were: pro- 
nced. But every word had one leiter, 
7 a, monoſyllable,. or one Sllables if is 
confiſted of more than one, diſtingaiſh 


ed em the reſt; either by a note of the 
voice ; perceptbly higher, than the, middle 
note, Which was called the acute accent; 

by; a note perceptibly.: and in equal. pro- 
8 lower than the middle ongz: which 
was called | the five accent; or y a union 
of che ac ute and Stare on one (yilab le which 
wt dode by the voice pafing from- the 


58 8 acute, 
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acute, through the middle note, in conti- 
nuĩty down to the grave, which was called 


— — 144 


the circumflex. 
= No in pronouncing Eoglich words, it is 


5 true that one ſyllable is always diſtinguiſhed 
\ from the reſt, but it is not by any percep- 
. tible elevation or depreſſion of the voice, 
cy any high or low note that it is done, but 
. merely by dwelling longer upon it, or giving 
tit a more forcible ſtroke. When the ſtreſe 
or accent is on the vowel, we dwell longer 
5 on that ſyllable than the reſt. As, in the 
© WM words, glory, fäther, holy. When it is 
g. on the conſonant, the voice, paſſing rapidly 
- over the vowel, gives a ſmarter ſtroke to the 
5 conſonant, which diſtinguiſhes that ſyllable 
25 from others; as, in the words, bat le, 
N hab it, bor row. Thus we ſee, that the 
T; whole difference between, the Ancients. and 
7 us, lies i in thi ls z tl that they diſtinguiſhed one 
tt ſyllable from, x the 1 reſt. by A cbange of, note 


upon 
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upon it ; and we diſtinguiſh'it equally well, 
without any change of note, by ftreſs only. 
To Illuftrate this, let us ſuppoſe the ſame 
movements beat upon the drum, and fornd- 
ed by the trumpet. Take, for inſtince, a : 
icoefſion of words, where the accent is on 
every ſecond ſyllable, which forms an \ Tam- 
die movement; the only way 'by which a 
atutu (as it is "incapable of any change of 
notes) can mark that movement, is 'by 
striking a ſoft note firſt, followed by one 
more forcible, and fo on in fucceſſion. Tet 


the” ſame movement be ſounded by the 
trundpet, in an alternation of high and Jow 
notes, and it will give a diſtin idea of the 


AiRtehce between the Englith accent, | and 
thoſe of che ancients. c 


The difficulty of conceiving the aſc of 


the ancient. accents, ariſes from our, neyer 


having heard any people ſpeak, | who had 
taken: the pains to reduce their common 


U 
= ”" 
* — 


mode 
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mode of utterahTe; Uke unging, to a muſi- 


cal proportions for, ſurely there is nothing 
in the nature of things, to prevent our mo- 


difying the various notes of the ſpeaking 


voice, by a due proportion, any more than 
thoſe of the ſinging voice, We know for 


vertain, that the Greeks and Romans dill 


modulate their ſeveral languages in that 
way, and carried the point to perfection 3 
though in this we do not find they were 
ever followed by any other People. Yeti 
think 1 ſhall be able 'to point out clearly. to 
the moſt common apprehenfion, what the 
uſe of accems was among the ancients, b; 

tit example with which we ate all ac- 


quainted, I mean the ſpeech of the inhg- 
bitants of North Britain ; ; with whom, 


141 


the three kinds of accents uſed by the 


Greeks, are conftantly employed, i in con 


% 4 * „ 4 4 


mon ; difcourte, "but in an irregular an and | dif 
cordaht Nate. l a 
— It 
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It is indeed the uſe of theſe acc nuf 
chiefly, which renders the northero fprech | 
ſo.diſagreeable to the eat ; and yet it was to 
accents; or tones of the ſame nature; that the | 
Greek owed that delightful melody, which 
captivated the ears of all who heard it | 
ſpoken. . The only difference is, that theſe Wi 
accents or tones, being left wholly to chanee 
among the Scots, are vqid of proportion, 
and diſcordant; whereas the Greek accents, 
being regulated with the utmoſt pains and 
art, by that nation of Orators, obtzined.;s 

muſſcal proportion, which delighted the 
ear with accordant ſounds. But L am to 
ſhew you, that the Scots. have. in conſtant 
uſe, accents of the ſame nature as; thoſe, of 
the Greeks; that i is, that, every word they 
utter, hag a ſyllable diſtio vguiſhedby : an, acute, 
grave, or circumflex. The beſt way. 40 
prove this,; and at the ape time, 0 Poigt 
out the difference between the Scotch and 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh accent, will be, to-open:a dictionaty, 
and let a Scotchman who ſpeaks no other 
dialect but / tliat of -his-own country, - pros! 
nounce any number of detached words, ſacks 
as, Battle, borrow,' habit, & The Scotch 
man utters the firſt ſyllable, in a middle 
note, dwelling-on- the vowel ;..afd theſes? 

cond, with a;{udden elevation of the voice., 
and ſhott. As. bã:tlẽ, bau-rb, ba-bit.,, The: 
Eagliſbman utters both ſyllables without 
any perceptible change of tone, and we 
equal time; as bat'tle, bor row, hab 'i 
Shew 4 Scotchman any polyſyllable, with" 
the ſtreſs ott the antepenultima, of laſt 2 
lable but two, and you will perceive a low! 
or grave note on that ſyllable, followed by 
a bigher on the next, and ending i in a very 
acute, or ſuddenly elevated note; as in ü. 
words political phenomenon. Shew hit 
any diffyllable, with the ſtreſs on the Aft, 
and you will perceive that he always aſes a 

: I Cir- 
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circumflex on the laſt vowel that i is, he 
| begins the ſound of the vowel in a low 
nate, and finiſhes it in a high one. As 
in the words bef o te beboi nd below 
They alſo uſe the circumflex on all mono- 
ſylables, except particles; ſuch as, paſt— 
ddth—bill—y2s—n6, Whereas an Engliſh- 
man never uſes more than one note, upon 
dne vowel, and therefore is uttetly unac- 
quainted with the circumflex, Every word 
in every ſentence that a Scotchman utters 
has one of theſe accents belonging to it; 
which has given riſe to the term canting or 
chanting, applied to their pulpit elocution; 
ſo difgaſting to an Engliſh ear, as being at 
once diſcordant, and quite oppoſite to the 
genius of the Engliſh tongue, The dif- 
cordance of this chant, - ariſes from the 
| abuſe of theſe accents, which are ſo far from 
being regulated, by the juſt rules of the 


Greeks and Romans, that for the moſt part 
they 


t 
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they are quite oppoſite to them. Thus, 
among the ancients, 'the acute, or high 
note, was generally placed upon the penul- 
tima or antepenultima, where the Scotch 
place the grave; and ſeldom on the laſt 
ſyllable, never among the Romans: Where- 
as every laſt ſyllable in the Scotch is acuted. 
In the circumflex, the ancients began with 
an acute, and ended with a grave; the 
Scots begin with a grave, and end with 


an acute. The general proceſs of the an- 


cients was, from high to low ; that of the 
Scots, in an oppoſite direction, from low 
to high. -Thus the ſentences of the Scotch 
always finiſh with a high note, directly op- 
poſite to all principles of muſic, as well as 
ſenſe ; ſince Nature herſelf ſeems to diate 
a fall of the voice to mark that the ſenſe is 


* Cloſed; as the ſuſtaining of it, points out 


that it is to be continued, according to the 
practice of the Engliſh. Thus, as the laws 
I 2 of 
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of the ancient accents, founded upon muſical 
principles, produced melody; thoſe of the 
Scotch, which take an oppoſite direction, 
can produce only diſcord. Beſides, theſe ac- 
cents of the Scotch have never been ſettled 
by : any rule of proportion. Their degrees of 
elevation and depreſſion are different in dif- 
ferent hires and towns, as alſo in the indi- 
viduals of the ſatne place. With ſome, the 
diſtance between high and low' is much 
greater ; and the tranſitions from the one 
to the other, more ſudden than with others: 
and they who uſe the more moderate pro- 
nunciation, ſuch as the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, find their ears as much offended' by 
the tones of the natives of Inverneſs or 
Glaſgow, as an Engliſhman is with thoſe 
uſed at Edinburgh. Whereas the propor- 
tion between the ancient accents was fixed 
by a muſical ſcale. Dionyfius of Halicar- 
naſſus informs us, that the acute and grave 
7 | took 
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took in the compaſs. of five notes; conſe- 


quently the acute was a fifth above the 


grave, and each of them a third from the 
middle note: the acute, a third above it, 
and the grave a third below it; and the 
circumflex, paſſed from a fifth above, 

through a third, to a fifth below ; ſo that 


the diſtinguiſhed notes in ſpeaking, were 


always thirds and fifths, and conſequently 
in a muſical proportion, 

If it be aſked, how it was poſſible that 
theſe nice proportions could be obſerved in 
common diſcourſe by a whole people; it 
may be anſwered that this was a matter 
not left to chance. When the practice of 
the beſt orators of Greece, had eſtabliſhed 
the proportion of theſe accents, obſervation 
on the pleaſing effects which ſuch propor- 
tion produced on the ear, gave riſe to the 
rules of art; and the children of all the 
beiter claſs of people, were regularly taught 


I 3 theſe 
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theſe proportions, at the fame time that 
they learned to read, by the ſame maſters 
who taught the art of ſinging, and playing 
upon muſical inſtruments: for the uſe of 
a-falſe accent, would have been an unpar- 
donable fault, in any one who attempted to 
ſpeak. in public. This uniformity in the 
higher claſs, was caily transferred, by imi- 
tation and cuſtom, to thoſe of an inferiour 
order. And though poſſibly, they, who 
had not the benefit of ſuch regular inſtruc- 
tion, might not be ſo critically exact in tho 
uſe of. thoſe accents, as they who had, yet 
the difference was but ſmall ; and we are 
particularly aſſured, that in Athens, where 
oratory was at its higheſt pitch, the utter- 
ance of the loweſt citizen was as correct, 
and his ear as pure, as in thoſe of the firſt 
claſs. Cp 

As the Engliſh have but one accent, ſo 
they have but one mark in writing te point 
| it 
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it out; and this mark is one of thoſe uſed 
in Greek books, as it is pretended, to point 
out their accents, though in reality they 
are quite inſignificant, But as if there were 
ſome fatality, that every thing ſhould con- 
tribute to puzzle this ſubject among the 
learned, our caſually borrowing the mark 
of the acute accent from the Greek, has 
made them, by an aſſociation of ideas, con- 
ſider every accented ſyllable with us, as 
elevated, or pronounced in a higher note 
than the reſt. So that had the grave inſtead 
of the acute been adopted to be our mark, 
they would, upon the ſame principle, have 
conſidered all thoſe ſyllables as depreſſed, or 
uttered in a lower note than the reſt. But 


had we luckily pitched upon ſome mark of 


our own, which had no ſimilitude to any | 
of the Greek accents, there never would 
have been the leaſt queſtion about high and 
low with regard to thoſe ſyllables, and the 

13 . learned 
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learned would have fallen in of courſe with 
the general idea, that of its only marking 
the ſyllable on which the ſireſs of the voice 
is to be laid. Fot I think I may appeal to 
all my heaters, whether upon any diſpute 
about" the pronunciation of à word, when 
the queſtion is aſced upon which ſyllable 
the accent ought to be laid, as, adver'tiſe- 
ment or advertiſement, con cordance or 
concòrdance, it ever enters into their heads, 
that this queſtion means, on which ſyllable 
the voice is to be raiſed; or whether they 
do not underſtand it to. be, on which ſyl- 
lable are we to lay the greateſt ſtreſs. In- 
deed the very term itſelf She accent, ſhews 
we have but one, for had we more than 
one, they muſt be diſtinguiſhed by dif- 
ferent names as among the Greeks; and 
that one, I have clearly ſhewn to be a mo- 
notone, as before exemplified by the notes 


of a drum. The adventitious ſenſe annexed 


to 
7 
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to the term from adapting the ancient defi- 
nition, has been, the chief cauſe of the many 
errours and endleſs diſputes upon this ſub- 
ject. But there have been allo ſeveral other 
meanings annexed to this word, which haye 
ſerved to heighten the confuſion. Some- 
times it is uſed inſtead of emphaſis; ſome- 
times to expreſs the different dialects in 


pronunciation; and ſometimes tne peculiar | 


tone or brogue of different countries ; ſuch 


as, the Scotch, Iriſh, or Welch accent, But, 


I ſhall always confine it, when ſpeaking of 
the Engliſh accent, to its true meaning, as 
ſet forth in the definition, which I ſhall 
here repeat. Accent is a certain ſtreſs o of 
the voice upon, a particular letter of a 91. 
lable which diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt, 
and at the ſame time diſtinguiſhes the 91 
lable itſelf, to which it belongs, from the 
gthers in a word. 


The 
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The only difference of our uccent de- 
pends upon its ſeat, which may be either 
upon a vowel,” or a conſonant. Upon a 
vowel, as in the words glory, father, bly. 
Upon a conſonant, as in the words, hab it, 
dor row, battle. When the accent is on 
the vowel the ſyllable is long, becauſe the 
accent is made by dwelling on the vowel 
2 longer time than uſual. When it is on 
the conſonant, the ſyllable is ſhort; becauſe 
the accent is made by paſſing rapidly over 
the vowel and giving a ſmart ſtroke of the 
voice to the following conſonant. Thus 
the words, ad d, led, bid, rod, cud, are all 
ſhort, the voice paſſing quickly over the 
yowel to the conſonant but for the con- 


trary reaſon; the words, all, Aid, bide, rdad, 


cube, are long; the accent being on the 
vowels, on which the voice dwells ſome 
time, before it takes in the ſound of the 
conſonant. Obvious as this point is, it has 

wholly 
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wholly eſcaped the obſervation of all our 
grammarians, proſodians, and compilers of 
dictionaries; who, inſtead of examining the 


peculiar genius of our tongue, implicitly 


and pedantically followed the Greek me- 
thod, of always placing the accentual mark 
over the vowel. Now the reaſon of this 
practice among the Greeks was, that as 
their accents conſiſted in change of notes, 


they could not be diſtinctly expreſſed but 
by the vowels in uttering which, the paſ- 
ſage is entirely clear for the voice to iſſue, 
and not interrupted or ſtopped, as in the 
caſe 'of pronouncing the conſonants. But 
our accent being of another nature, can juſt 
as well be placed on a conſonant as a vowel. 


By this method of marking the accented 


ſyllable, our compilers of dicttonaries, vo- 
cabularies, and ſpelling books, muſt miſlead 
provincials and foreigners, in the pronun- 
ciation of perhaps one half of the words in 

our 
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our language. For inſtance; if they ſniould 
look” for the word, endeavour 3 finding the 
accent over the vowel 4, they will of courſe 
found it endea-vour. In the fame manner 
dedicate will be called de. dicate, precip tate 


preci-pitate,  phenom'enon ape 
2nd ſo on through all words of; the. ſam 

Kind. And in fact, we find the, Scots . 
pronounce all ſuch words in that manner; 
por do they ever lay the accent upon the 
gonſonant in any word in the whole lan- 
guage; in which, the diverſity of their pro- 
nunciation from that of the people o of. Epg- 
land, chiefly conſiſts. It is a pity that our 
compilers of, ditionaries ſhould have fallen 
into ſo groſs an errour, as the marking of 
the accents in, the right way, would have 


afforded one of the moſt general and' certain 


guides, to true pronunciation; that is to be 
found with reſpect to our tongue; as it is 
an unerring rule throughout the whole, 

without 
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without 2-fingle exception, that whenever 
the accent is on the conſonant, the preced- 
ing vowel has always its firſt ſhort found, 
as ſet forth i in the ſcheme of vowels, and 


exemplified in in the "words, kur, bet, fit; 


3: e ig 5 N 21 21033, 
not, cube And indeed as accent is the chief 
2 GIGS et! ; 

clue we have to the whole p pronunciation 
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of our tongue, while ies nature Was miſuns 
«Ar 

derſtood, and its uſe © petverted, it was im- 

poſlible that provincials and foreigners 
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could ever. 10 it; ; and accordingly. the 


difficulty of ſpeaking Engliſh properly, has 
been found inſurmountable to. all, except 
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the well-educated | natives. : To ſuch I have 


Jer 5 
but one rule to lay "own with reſpeck to 
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the uſe af ed z which is, chat they 
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courſe, and never to lay any ſtreſs upon any 


other ta For there ate few who ei- 
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ther read aloud, or ſpeak in public, that do 
not tranſgreſs this law of accent; by dwell- 
ing equally upon different ſyllables in the 
ſame. word; ſuch as, für- tüne, nätüre, in- 
crbachmaent' „con Jec - türe, pitien'ce, &c. 
But this is is not uttering words but Hllables, 
which with us are always tied together by 
an accent J as, fortune, nature, encr6ach- 
ment, conjec 'ture, patience. Any habit of 
this ſort, gives an unnatural conſtrained air 
to ſpeech, and ſhould therefore be carefully 
avoided by all who deliver themſelves i in 
public. E IS: | 

Having done with words 1 wall now 
proceed to conſider ſentences; the moſt im- 
portant article in which, is that of em- 
phaſis. my 

ty Emphaſis, diſcharges. in ſentences, 
the fame kind of office, that accent does 


© In words. As accent 1s the link which 


® Lede 4th on Elocution.. 
ties 


8 
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es 


| 
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« ties ſyllables together, and forms them 
into words ; fo emphaſis unites words to- 
« gether, and forms them into ſentences, 
or members of ſenterices. As accent dig- 
nifies the ſyllable on which. it is laid, and 
* makes it more diſtinguiſhed by the ear 
© than: 4he reſt ; ſo emphaſis ennobles tho 
word to Which. it belongs, and preſents it 
© it a ſtronger light to the underſtanding. 
* Accent is the mark which diſtinguiſhes 
« words;; from each! other, as ſimple types 
of our ideas, without reference to the 
mutual relation in which they ſtand to 
each other. Emphaſis is the mark which 
* paints. out, their ſeveral degrees. of rela- 
e tionſhip, in their various combinations, 
and the rank which they hold in the 
mind. Were there no accents, words 
vould be reſolved into their original ſyl- 
lables: Were there no emphaſis, ſen- 
© tences would be reſolved into their origi= 
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nal words ; and, in this caſe, the_hearer 
© muſt be at the pains bimGlf, firſts; of 
making out. the words, and an after wards 
8 their meaning. Whereat, by the uſe of 
0 zecent and emphaſis, words, ahd their 
meaning, being pointed; out by certain 
„marks, at the ſame time they are uttered, 
< the hearer has all trouble ſaved, but that 
of liftening 3" and can accompany che 
ſpeaker at the ſame pace that  ke-goes, 


t with as clear a comprehenſion of the mut 


© ter offered to his conſideration, 1488 the 
© ſpeaker 29: ay if he menen 
S ſelſ w... 0 % 
From this aceount it might W 
enaphaſis- is only a more foreible acevht 
than ordinary laid upon the word to Which 
it helongs, and hat it ĩs exactly of the ſame 
nature; differing only in degree of foroe; 
an opinion which, to the great /prejudite 
of clocution;: has too generally . 
But 


— 
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But there is an abſolute and conſtitutional 
difference, between accent and emphaſis, 
as certainly there ought to be, which con- 


ſiſis in this; that every emphatic ſyllable, 


beſides a greatet ſtreſs, is marked alſo by a 
change of note in the voice. To ſhew the 
neceſſity of this, we need only obſerve, 
that the mind, in communicating its ideas, 
is in a continual ſtate of activity, emotion, 
or agitation, from the different effects 
which thoſe ideas produce on the mind of 
the ſpeaker. Now, as the end of ſuch 
communication is not merely to lay open 
the ideas, but alſo all the different feelings 
which they excite in him who utters them, 
there muſt be fome other marks, / befide 
words, to manifeſt theſe ; as words uttered 
in a monotonous ſtate, can only repreſent 
2 ſimilar ſtate of mind, perfectly free from 
all activity or emotion. As the commu- 
nication” of theſe internal feelings was a 

| K matter 
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matter of much more conſequence in our 
ſocial intercourſe, than the mere Tonvey- 
ing of ideas; fo the Author of our being 
did not leave the invention of this lan- 
guage, as in the other caſe, to man, but 
ſtamped it himſelf upon our nature, in the 
ſame manner as he has done with regard 
to the reſt of the animal world, who all 
expreſs their various feelings, by various 
tones. Only our's, from the fuperiour rank 
that we hold, is infinitely more compre- 
henſive ; as there is not an act of the mind, 
an exertion of the fancy, or an emotion of 
the heart, which have not their peculiar 
tone, or note of the voice, by which they 
are to be exprefled, all ſuited in the exacteſt 
proportion, to the ſeveral degrees of inter- 
nal feeling. It is in the proper uſe of theſe 
tones chiefly that the life, ſpirit, grace, 
and harmony of delivery conſiſt; and the 
reaſon that this is a talent ſo rarely to be 
1 by found, 
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found, is, that almoſt all the nations of the 
world have loſt ſight of this language of 
nature, and ſubſtituted fantaſtical and arti- 
ficial notes in its room. As this is a ſub- 
ject which has been involved in much ob- 
ſcurity, I ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate the 
whole, by examining the different modes 
which have been adopted by different na- 
tions, with regard to that part of language, 
which conſiſts in the various tones or notes 
accompanying ſpeech. 

Languages may be divided into two 
claſſes, accentual, and emphatical. The 
accentual are thoſe, in which various notes, 
or inflexions of the voice, are affixed to 
words, either in their ſeparate ſtate, or 
when united in ſentences, without any re- 
gard to their meaning. The emphatical 
are thoſe, in which all the various notes 
and changes of the voice, are wholly regu- 
lated by the meaning of the words, and 
K 2 the 
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the ſentiments which they contain. The 
accentual may apain be ſubdivided into two 
claſſes, The one, where thoſe variations 
of voice, or accents are wholly left to 
chance, without rule, without order, with- 


out proportion. The other, where the 
accents are fixed by certain rules, and their 


due relative proportions ſettled by a kind of 


muſical ſcale. Of the former ſort are al- 


moſt all the languages ſpoken by the diffe- 
rent nations of the world, who have left the 


mode of utterance to chance and cuſtom, 


and never thought of reducing ſpeaking to 
an art. Of the latter, we know only of 
two inſtances ſince the creation of the 
world, and thoſe are the languages of old 
Greece and Rome. But to one of theſe 
three ſorts, may all the languages ſpoken 


upon earth be referred. In order to throw 


a clearer light upon this ſubject, it will be 


Wy to trace theſe three different 
modes 
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modes of utterance to their ſource. And 


firſt with regard to that which is certainly 


the moſt ancient, I mean the emphatical. 


In the beginning, barbarous nations have 
Nature only for their guide, i in their ſpeech, 
as well as in every thing elſe. With them, 
therefore, all changes of the voice, and the 
different notes and inflexions uſed in utter- 


ing their thoughts, were the reſult of the 


acts and emotions of the mind, to each 0 
which Nature herſelf has aſſigned its pecui- 
liar note. In this ſtate the people all ſpeak 


the emphatic language, and the variety c of 


ſounds, of courſe, reſult from the nature 
of the ſentiments which they expreſs. In 


| acalm ſtate of mind, the notes of the voice, 


in uniſon to that ſtate are little varied, and 
the words are uttered nearly i in a monotone. 
When the mind is agitated by paſſion, or 
under any emotion whatſoever, the tones 
expreſſive of fath * NEG or emotion, ſpon- 
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taneouſly break forth, being unerring ſigns 
fixed to ſuch interna) feelings by the hand of 
Nature, common to all men, and univer- 
ally intelligible, in the ſame manner as the 
ſounds and cries uttered by the ſeveral 
tribes of animals. When they emerge out 
of barbariſm, in proportion as they grow 
civilized, their language will partake of the 
changes made in their manners, and be- 
come conſonant to them. But as in the 
progreſs towards improvement, the facul- 
ties of the mind by no means keep pace to- 


gether, thoſe of the fancy far outſtripping 
the flow march of the intellect; the firſt 
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changes will rather be faotaſtical, than ra- 
tional, being produced by caprice, not 
judgment, Theſe men having obſerved in 
their natural ſpeech, that a variety of notes 
from an animated mind, afforded more 
pleaſure to the ear, 4 than the monotony of 


one in a tranquil ſtate, will begin to intro- 
duce 
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18 : duce a variety of notes into all ſentences 
of alike, whether expreſſive of emotion or not, 
= But not having the wiſdom of Nature to 
* guide them, in ſuiting each tone to its ſyb- 


al jet, both in kind and degree, they wil 
be wholly unexpreſſive; and not having 


5 the art of meaſuring ſounds, they will be 
4/ void of proportion, and diſcordant. Thus 
4. the whole maſs of their ſpeech becomes 
e infected by theſe - artificial, unmeaning 
I = founds, and their utterance ſhocks every 
4 ear that is not inured to it. As theſe ſounds 
8 are wholly fantaſtical, having no foundation 
in nature or reaſon, they will be found alto- 
5 gether different from each other in diffe- 
ot rent places. From this principle we may 


trace that great diverfity of tones or brogues, 
which infects the ſpeech of the different 


es 
5 nations of the world; and not only ſo, but 
of of the different provinces of the fame na- 


tion, ſpeaking one common language. 
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Amongſt us, not only the Scots, Welſh, 
and Iriſh, have their different brogues, but 
almoſt every county in England has one 
peculiar to itſelf: and that they are all diſ- 


agree able or abſurd, is evident from this, 


that though each by cuſtom is reconciled to 
his own, he is either diſguſted with, or 
laughs at the others. Theſe all take their 
riſe from a natural principle in man, a 
love of variety; but where this principle 
acts only as a blind inſtinct, nothing or- 
derly can be expected from it. 
Let us ſuppoſe then ſuch a nation, after 
having introduced thoſe ſentential tones, 
ſhould conſider them. as ornamental, and 
defirous to embelliſh their language till 
more, ſhould think the beſt way of doing 
it would be that of multiplying ſounds of 
this fort, by affixing one to each word; we 
ſhall find here a. natural and eaſy progreſs 
from ſentential to verbal accents. But ſtill 
this 
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this is a farther deviation from Nature z 
and ſuch multiplication of, unmeaning 
ſounds, not only deprives ſpeech of that 


clearneſs- and energy which it had, when, 
there was never any change of note in the 
voice, except what was the reſult of mean 


ing or ſentiment; but if theſe notes ſhould 
be void of all relative proportion to each 
other, the language will, according to the 
greatneſs of their number, be ſlill more 
diſcordant, and conſequently more diſagree» 
able to an unprejudiced ear, of which 1 
have before given an example in the i intana- 
tion of the Scotch, which exactly corre · 
ſponds to the ſtate now deſcribed. Here 
we have the origin of verbal accents in their 
irregular ſtate; which we have good reaſon 
to believe prevailed for a long time; in 
Greece, in the ſame manner as at preſent 
in Scotland. Let us gow - .endeavgur| 40 
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trace the cauſes which probably reduced 1 
them to a ſtate of order and regularity. | 


Suppoſing, in ſuch a nation, the verbal n 
accents to have been fo incorporated with 1 
4 the ſpeech, in a long ſucceſſion of time, as 4 
= to become inſeparable from it, there is f 
| no way of rendering ſuch. a tongue agree- 


| able to the ear, but that of reforming the 
| irregularity of thoſe accents, aſcertaining Wl « 
their number, and reducing them to a mu- f 
ſical ſcale. But what motive can there be, I 


2 — — 


to attempt ſuch a change amongſt a people I 
utterly blind to any imperfection in their v 
ſpeech ? or what means can be employed, 1 
0 overthrow the power of Cuſtom, in an © 
v 

a 

n 


| — article where his ſway is the moſt uncon- 
5 trolled? Such a reformation would indeed 
| baffle all the plans that the invention of 


| man could form ; and can only be produced, t 
| by a chain of neceſſary cauſes, acting in a | ſi 
| long | t 
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long ſucceſſion. In the firſt place the na- 
tion muſt be free, and all public affairs ma- 
naged by ſpeech, in public debates. When 
that is found to be the only road to power, 
all men deſirous of obtaining it, will not 
fail to take all poſſible pains to cultivate the 
powers of elocution. The firſt efforts of 
oratory, will be exerted about the moſt eſ- 
ſential objects, and to convince the under- 
ſtanding, and move the paſſions, will for a 
long time be the chief end of its labour. 
In proceſs of time, men of inferiour talents 
will try to ſucceed by different means. 
They will try to balance ſuperiour ſtrength 
of underſtanding, by ſuperiour grace. They 
will employ all their art, to pleaſe the ear, 
and captivate the fancy. They will har- 
monize their delivery, by well proportioned 
tones. The people, whoſe reliſh for ſen- 
ſual gratification, is much quicker, | than for 
that of the intellectual kind, will liſten to 

them 
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tor, will no longer gain Ah ; conſe- 
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to perſuade. W at muſt he do in this caſe? 
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namental parts of oratory, or hope no more 
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to appear in puplic with ſucceſs. . 1 
find all who have talents for elocution, 
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ceflacily engaged i in the taſk of OR 
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ing their ſpeech. The accents will of 
courſe, by repeated experiments, be at 
length reduced to a mufcal proportion, as 
the fureſt means of delighting the ear. 


1e: 


Theſe proportions will at firſt, like muſic, 


be caught only by the ear; but as that 
grows more refined, and the ardour for the 
oratorial art increaſes, they 1 will, like muſic, 


be reduced to rule, and methodically t tau cht. 


enn 


In a nation, whoſe common ſpeech is thus 


Heer 


1 5 — 1 muſic itſelf will make a 
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proportional progreſs. The maſters i in that 
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art, wi in eſtabfim the uſe of accents upon 
invariable principles, and teach the art of 
regulating the ſpeaking; as they do that of 


-\ 


the finging voice: All who are deſirous of 
— 7 EE 

opening the way to honour and preferment 

to their children, Will not fail to have them 

fo inſtructed, whilſt the car is uncorrupt, 
and the organs of ſpeech flexible. Thus 
all public ſpeakers, will become uniform 


in their uſe of accents ; ; and their auditors 


accuſtomed to this uniformity, will of courſe. 


catch i it: and thus, a muſical ſpeech, will, 
in time; ſpread through a' whole people, 
and uniformly Prevail, amongſt all ranks 


and clafſes of men. This progreſs of the 


regular accentual language to its perfection, 
is not deduced merely from ſpeculation 3 ; 
but, were there occaſion for it, might be 
ſhewn by very convincing arguments, to 
have been the real hiſtory of the adyance- 
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ment of the Greek, from its moſt rude, to 
its moſt refined ſtate, hk il: 
I ſhall now endeavoar, in the Pros man- 
ner, to trace the progreſs of the other mode 
of ſpeech, which I called the Emphatical. 
I have ſaid that the emphatical language, 


was that which was originally ſpoken, in | 


all barbarous countries, as the mode of ut- 
tering our ſentiments dictated by Nature 
herſelf, I have ſhewn the cauſe of the firſt 


deviations from this mode, to be a love of | 
variety, which is alſo a natural prineiple in 
man. I have pointed out the ill effects of 


this variety, when not regulated by juſt laws 


of proportion, I have ſhewn by what 


means, ſuch a proportion was introduced, 
and how a muſical ſpeech, became the ver- 
nacular one of a whole people. Of the 
accentual ſpeech, I have mentioned two 
kinds; one, verbal, the other, ſentential. 

'In 
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In the- former, every word had its accent; 
in the latter, accents fell upon certain words, 


only as they happened to be placed in the 


ſentence; The nature of the verbal accents, 
both:in their irregular and regular ſtate, has 
been ſufficiently explained. It now remains 
to examine thoſe of the ſentential kind. 
The only nations of antiquity that we 
know of, who uſed verbal accents, were 
the- Greeks and Romans, The only mo- 
dern one are the Scots ; unleſs the Chineſe 
alſo be an exception. All other nations, as 
far as we can judge, have fallen into the 
mode of ſentential accents. Sentential ac. 
cents I have already explained to be, certaih 
clevativns and depreſſions of the voice, 
which fall at random upon words, accord- 
ing as they happen to be placed at the be · 
ginning, middle, or end of ſentences, and 
which ate uſed in all ſentences alike. Such 
ſort of accents, it is evident, can have no 
con- 
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vonnerion wich meaning | and! not! being 
aduſted to each other by any rule of pro. 


portion, cannot flatter the eur confequently 


che dan neither be uſeful; nor ornamental 
1 ipeech: That accents uf this fort are 
wholly: arbitrary and: fantaſtical; I- harr al. 


different nations, uſing thoſe; of different 


Linda, but that of the inhabitants of the 


* and counties of the ſame 


kingdom. Q 3 1 % WON © 44 {31040 

20 — a reformation of this abuſe, 
chat the emphatical language, or that of 
Nature, can be reſtored; and when reſtored, 


ivisby: pains and culture alone, that this 
language of Nature can be brought to the 
higheſt degree of perfection, of which the 


kuman ſpeech is capable: [Great adyances 


Have been madt towards this, by the polite 
Soll- edusated natives of>Epgland ;: and to 


point out the nicans of effecting the reſt, is 
2 the 


dy new; not only fromm the euample of 
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the main end I have in viety in delivering 


this courſe. was yd 1991 0563 en toitnibhe 
At ĩs certain that the few natives of Engr 


land who ſpeak their language correctiy 
are entirely free from all tone, ariſing from 
ſentential accents; and uſe no change of 
notas in common. diſcourſe, but what re- 
ſults from the meaning or ſentiments.” This 
was probably effected, without any formed 
deſign on the part of men, in the following 
manner. We know that not only in Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, the natives of 
each uſe a different intonation, as well as 
pronunciation, in uttering Engliſh; z but 
likewiſe: in the ſeyeral counties of England 
itſelf. In former days, therefore, we are 
to ſuppoſe that the nobility and gentry, rei 
sding chiefly ĩn the country, partook each 
of the dialect of the place where they lived; 


and when the ſplendour of a court, buſineſs 
of parliament, and other affairs, drew them 


L to 
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to the capital, they brought with them each, 
| their ſeveral brogues or modes of intona- 


tion, Such, a variety of dislects will not 
long be ſuffered in a ſeat of politeneſs; and 
the eſtabliſhment of a uniformity of ſpeeth, 
as well as manners, will gradually take 
phace. "The diſagrerableneſs of tones, in all 
| the different dialects, to ears unaccuſtotned 
49 them, will make them reject all alike. 
This will neceffarily end in the reſtoration 
of the true natural mode of ſpeech; I mean 
that of the emphatic kind, in which, no 


changes of note in the voice will be uſed, 
but what refult from meaning and fenti- 


ment. There will be no other difference 


"Io 3+ 3.35 


between this mode of ſpeech, and that uſed 


21 


dy people in 3 ſtate of barbaciſi, khan What 


will caturally flow from mote poliſhed mas- 


pers. 1 The boiſterous loudaels « of the ſounds, 
E 1 
l be foftened down, and rendered mare 


han 4. 80, $124 


rmperate ; and the harſhnefs of che notes, 
5 ſmoothed 


a gre 


105 


ſmoothed by pete, more ZR to 


the car. But ſtill this mode of ſpeech will 
wm no Farther than the influence of the 


230 in pode life. The vovidces and 
counties will ſtill retain their own dialed. 
Nay, in the very metropolis itſelf, there may 
be two different modes of ſpeech eſtabliſh- 
ed, one, at the court-end of the town; the 
other, in the city. And in fact we find 
this to be the caſe both in France and Eng- 
land: The reaſon that this true mode of 
utterance has hitherto been circumſcribed 
in fach narrow bounds, and confined chief 
to common diſcourſe, even dt among " thoſe 
who are in polleſtion' of it; without a, 
made its way yet into alt” the various 
dranehes of public delivery, which the na- 
ture of dar conſtitution requires, and where 
"it "would" be of the greateſt "benefit, jall 
detenmer be Hewn. At the ame uche wn. 


flo ie WET | fallible 


Err 
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fallible means will be pointed out, whereby 


it may be univerſally diffuſed through all 
ranks of people, in whatever part of the 


globe Engliſh ſhall be taught, en 
to the propoſed method. 
Having explained at large, the nature of 


the two kinds of language, as diſtinguiſhed 


into accentual, and emphatical; it may be 
a matter of curioſity, to examine which of 


the two, upon a fair compariſon, merits 


the preference ? Though the diſcuſſion of 


this point may be conſidered as of little uſe, 
| farther than ſpeculation, yet if it leads us 


to 2 diſcovery, that the mode of utterance 
which has fallen to our ſhare, i is in its own 


581515 


nature ſuperiour to that of the ancients, it 


7 may. induce us, to take pains, to carry it to 
1 
perfection, an obtain that ſuperiority, oyer 


them, to which | we are thus entitled. In 

comparing wem. let us ſuppoſe them both 
9 182 

in a ſtate of perfection. The accentual, cer- 


6 tainly, 
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tainly, was among the ancients : the em- 
phatical, through want of attention, never 
has been ſo, amongſt us. But as the for- 
mer has been wholly loſt to us, the com- 
pariſon can never be brought to the teſt 


of experiment; and therefore we are re- 
duced to the neceſſity of conſidering the 
point only bypothetically. 

In order to judge which kind of language 


is beſt, we muſt firſt conſider what are the 
ends, which ought to be propoſed, in all 
attempts to bring language to perfection. 
They are two; one for uſe, the other | for 
pleaſure. To attain the uſeful end, it is 


HEY CELLO: 3 OJ 
neceſſary to be able to communicate, all that 
c s 


paſſes in the mind of one man, to others. 
1110 do # iS 445 II 


To attain the pleaſurable end, that this 


ſhould be done in loch a way, as to > He 

and flatter the ear. The former, is the c 

fential, the latter, the ornamental part 00 
410, 


diſcourſe. All chat paſſes in the mind of 
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man may. he: xeduced to two glafles, which 
L hall, call, Ideas, and Emotions, By ideas, 
Lean, all thoughts which tiſe, and: paſs 
in ſucceſſion, in in the mind, cf, wan _ by 
emotions, all exertions of, the mind, in at. 
ranging, , combining, and ſeparating i its ideas; 


25, well. as all the effects produced on. the 


WAY Vs 


mind, itlelf, by thoſe ideas, from the more 
yiolent Agitatiov of the paſſions, to the 


ivy 0 / 


calmer feelings, produced by 1 the operations 


es 


of the intellect and fancy. In ſhort, thought 


"1 T;YF 17 


3, the. objec of t the one; internal feeling af 
the other. That Which ſerves to exprels 
the, former, 1 Fall. zhe language 'of ideas; 
Ad. the latter, the language. of emotions. 


— 


Words, are the ſigus of the one ;, tones, of 
de other. Without he uſe of theſe; two 


Municate, through, the cab A that paſſes 


in the mind of man. But there is / an eſſen- 


Fial difference between dea which me- 
1 3 rits | 


RN Ge as ito. ton th 
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rits our utmoſt attention. The language of 
ideas is wholly arbitrary; that is, words, 
which are the ſigns of our ideas, have no 
patural;eonnexion with them, but depend 


purely upon convention, in the different - 


ſocieties of men, where they are employed ; 
which is ſufficient]y proved, by the diver- 
ſity 'of "languages ſpoken by the different 
nations of the world. But it is not fo with 
regard to the language of emotions. Na- 
tore herſelf has taken care to frame that for 
the uſe of man; having annexed to every 
act, and feeling of the mind, its peculfar 
tone, which - ſpontaneoufly breaks forth 5 
and excites in the minds of others, tuned 
invariably by the hand of Nature in uniſon 
to thoſe notes, analogous emotions. When: 
ever therefore man interferes, by ſubſtitat= 
ing any other notes, in the room of thoſe, 
which Nature has annexed to the acts and 
feelings of the mind, ſo far the language ef 


L 4 emotions 
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emotions is corrupted, and fails of its end. 
For the chords of the human heart, thus 
tuned in uniſon to the natural notes only, 
will never vibrate in correſpondence to thoſe 
of the artificial kind. Theſe artificial notes 
are at beſt inſignificant; when pot regulated 
by. certain rules of proportion, as in the 
irregular accentual, they are diſcordant to 


the ear, and deform utterance z and when 


reduced to the niceſt muſical proportion, as 


in the regular accentual, the utmoſt effect 
they can produce, is, to delight the ear, 


291 


and amuſe the fancy. But whether this 


Ii. 


be not purchaſing a ſenſual, or fantaſtic gra- 


Wat! 


tification, at, too dear a rate, by ſacrifieing 
to it that endleſs variety of notes, annexed 


by Nature to that endleſs variety of thoughts 


and emotions, may juſtly bear a diſpute. 
And however high my. idea of the ancient 


orators may be, and whatever powerful ef- 
fects may have been . by their 


mode 
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mode of delivery,” I caingt" help moan, 


that with the fame {kill and ability in 


the other branches of otatory, they would 


have produced effects ſtill more powerful, 
had they delivered themſelres i in a langdajf 


conſtituted like ours, the language of Na- 
ture, unſophiſticated by Art. This why 
199 = 


be illuſtrated by an inſtance of a 11 5 
kind; for I believe it will be allowed, t 


che fineſt opera, with all the charms 5 
expreſſion of muſic, and performed in the 
beſt manner poſlible, however it may de- 
light the car, and captivate | the fancy, w ill 
not make an equal impreſſion , on the ming. 
or move the paſſions to ſo high a deg rec, as 
a well. acted tragedy delivered with a the 
energy of em phatic ſpeech, 5 

From this account of cmnphaſis, ther pd 
per uſe of it in reading,” is clearly pointed 
out; and is to be acquired by a due degree 


PANRAT;Y? 


of! attention and practice Every one who 
under- 
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gpderſtands what he reads, 0 Fpongt | fail of 


th Hd. os ＋ 112 * 


fading e düt each [emphatic word, and his 


ir. 


buſineſs then is to mark it properly, not by 


SHOTS £ y - 9 


ſtreſs "only, as in the accented ſyllables, but 


— 5 


by a 4 change of note, uited to the mhattet, 


which conſtitutes the efſence 13 em phaſs. 


II IT 1*48 Wy bv * 44 Ars 


If it de aſked how' the proper change of 
note. is always to be hit upon, my anſwer 


41 


is, that he muſt not only underſtand, "but 


feet the ſentiments of the author; as alt in- 
ternal feeling muſt be exprefſed by notes, 


which is the language of emotions; not 


words, the language of ideas, And if he 
enters inta the ſpirit; of the author's: ſenti- 


ments, as well as into the meaning of his 
wards, he will not fail to deliver the words 
in properly varied tones. For there are few 
people. who weak: Biglih wittiout a pto- 


_— - if ad 


rate uſe of emphaſ, when they viter -their 


Fatiments in common diſcourſe ; and the 


: "reaſon 
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reaſon that they have mot the fame uſe of it, 
in rreading. aloud 4ha ſoptirnents of others, 
js owing.16-the very defective and errone- 
ous. mmithod, f in which the art of reading i is 
tautzht y/ wiicreBy:all the variods, natural; 
expraſſitn tones 10f.; ſpeech, art fuppreſied, 
and: a; few . Artificial, unmeaning. 1 reading 
potes-are ſabltituted-.in, their rooms whith 
will be made more clear when, 1 come 0 
texat of ſtops. 1t.-2ach! Laie, md * 

There i is, no Article, in n which, a more. ro fre, 


Sas we 


japprant one of. N both with be- 
gard to. ſtreſs PT, tone, The chief, reaſon, 


of this general abuſe of emphaſis,, ſeems to 
be, that children ate taught to read ſen 
tences which; they, do not underſtand ;- and 
as it, ĩs impoſſible to tay: the emphaſis right, 
without perfectly comprehending the mean - 
ing, of , what; one teads, they get 4 habit 
_ of retding inte monotone," or if they 
a] aꝛttempt 
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e 


attempt to diſtingviſn ong word fromm the 


, as the emphaſis falls at random, the 
ſenſe 1 is . W or n Ie 


30125 


5c ww WoW 


to > pot n no book into their Hands, whi ch i is 
not. ſuited t to: \their flender capacities; and 


to take care that they never read any thing 


whoſe meaning they- do not fully compre- 
hend. The beſt way, indeed, of furniſh- 


#2000; 


ing them with leſſons for a long time, 
would be to take down their common prat- 
tle, and make them read it, juſt as they 
ſpeak it; "only corteRing any bad' habits 


- +> _ » 


they may have acquired ir in their utterance, 


Thus "they will early be initiated into the 
practiee of *confidering reading to be no- 


thing n more than ſpeaking at fight, by the 
affiftance of letters ; in the fat me manner ag 


x 75 40 4 , 


| finging + at fight 3 1s performed | in muſic, by 


the help of notes. And ab it is certaity that 
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Na Nis, i left to herſelf;/ direQs every one 
in 
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in the right uſe of © emphaſis, when they 
utter their own immediate ſentiments, they 
will have the ſame unerring rule to guide 
them after they have been written down; ; 
and in proceſs of time, by conſtant prac- 
tice in this way, they will be able to deli- 
ver the ſentiments of others, from books, 
in the ſame manner, This will be found 
the beſt method, not only of giving them a 
juſt and natural delivery i in reading, but alſo 
of enſuring it to them when they come 
afterwards to ſpeak i in public. 2 

With regard to perſons more advanced i in 
life, who have contracted a habit of ne- 
glecting, or miſemploying emphaſis in 
reading, the beſt way to remedy 1 this will 
be, to dedicate a certain portion of time 


w wg - 


every. day. to reading aloud ſome paſſa es 


„ an 


from books, written in an ealy,. familiar 
fyle; and, at every, ſentence, > jet them — 4 
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themſelves this gueſtlonf Id (ould I 
orter this; were I. ſpeaking it as iy Gn 
immediate ſentiments? In that caſe on 


what words ſhould I lay the empbaſis, and 


with what change of notes in the voice? 
Though at firſt they may find, that their 
former habit will counteract their endea- 


vours in chis new way, yet, by perſeve- 
rance, they will not fail of ſucveſs; par- 


ticularly if they will get each ſentence. by 
heart, for ſome time, and revolve i it in their 
minds with that view, without looking at 
the bock. Nor ſhould they be diſcouraged 
by frequent difappointineare] in their firſt 
attempts, but Tepeat the ſame ſentence 
over and over, till they haye ſatisled them- 
ſcltes · For it ĩs not the quantity that they 
rend, which, is to be, regarded in this. caſe, 
bot, the right manner af doing it; and 
WF ee eee chat in ſobe 


F970 As inſtances, 
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inſtances, "they will afterwards © müke n 
rapid progreſs, towards zun g l 


in all. 7e 1 ö 1 OSS ur 
The next article to be conver is that 
of pauſes or ſtops. . hee . 


Nothing has contributed fo _—_ and 
ſo-whivecfally; to the corruption of deli- 
very, as the bad uſe which has been made 
of the modern art of punctuation, by in- 
troduciny artificial tones into all ſentenees, 
to the exchifion of the natural; for the 
teachets of the art of readii ing, in ordert to 
diſtinguiſh, with greater accuracy, the ſtops 


from each other in utterance, annexed to 
them different notes of the voice; 28 


well as different portions of time. Thoſe 
which marked an incomplete'{enſe, had an 
elevated note e the voice! joined to them; 
thoſe 'which marked ol ſenſc, a 
depreſſedl, ob Tow note: THis unlforth ele- 
vation and depreſſion of the voice, in all 


ſentences 
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ſentenges alikes: produced:ia new kind: of 
tone, 7whichstmay:\be termed the reading 


brögue, with "which al *who learned to Ml 
read even ſuchias were free Hum +very re 
other;kind;- became infectedih J have often V 
triedian.cxperiment,::to ſhew. the great dif · li 
ference: between theſe two modes of uttet- c: 
ance;;; the natural, and artificial; which MW le 
was, that when I found a perſon of viva- ne 
city, delivering his ſentiments with. energy, Ml cc 
and of ,coynſe with all that variety: of tones qt 
which Nature furniſhes, I have taken-occas'' Wl th 
ſignuta put ſomething into his hand to read, be 
as zelative toi the topic of converſation.; and Wi w 
it was ſurpriſing to ſee; What an immediate: MW an 
change ihere was in his delivety, ſrom the i be 
moment he began ito read. A different un 
pitgh of, ypice tagk place of his,natgral ons, WY itt 
and; a; tedious. uniformity,of cadence, ſuc; bat 
ceadts to a-ſpixited yariety.; inſomughethat; WI lie 
a lind wan in. company, would, apf the 


Fg | conceive, 
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donceive/ that the perſon; ho read, was 
ae ſame wich bin who had been julb: 
? ſpeaking. Nor is this brogue confined to 
ding only, but in general has made its 
way into all the ſeveral branches of pub ; 
lic ſpeaking: And this, from an obvious: 
Cauſe. Boys ate accuſtomed to repeat their 
lesions, dechiniations, &c. in the ſame man- 
ber as they read. This mode is not only 
confirmed in them by habit, but they ac 
quite u pretilection for it. They conſider 
tis ſpecies of delivery, which they hae 
| been taoght, as far ſuperiour to that kind, 


which comes of courſe, without any Palas, c 
and therefore judge it the moſt proper to 
be uſed on all public occaſions. Thus has 
this unnatural mode of utterance ſpread 
itſelf in the ſenate-houſe, the pülpit, the i 


bar, the ſtage; and every Place where pub. 
lie decchmtion is uſed; inſomuch that 


the' Inflarices' of a Juſt” ind natural elocu- 
M tion 
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tion are very rare: the want of which is 
moſt ſenſibly, ad — May in our 
churches. | 


Our neighbours, the French, are not 
altogether in the ſame predicament with 
us, with regard to this article, though it is 
ſtill in a very imperfect ſtate among them. 
For though they have been employed near 
a century in regulating and refining their 
tongue, {till it is, as with us, the written, 
not the ſpoken language, which. has been 
the chief object of their attention. There 
78 one article of ſpeech indeed, which they 
| haye thoroughly. aſcertained, and reduced 
to rule; I mean pronunciation, But as to 
che art of delivery, it has never ſo much 


as been thought of among them ; and all 


their treatiſes of, rhetoric and oratory, . have, 
for their object, like ours, not ſpeech, but 
only. 'compoſition in writing. The art of 
reading, as tavght there, differs from ours 


in 


* 
* 3 
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in one eſſential article, which has been the 
main eauſe of the difference between theit 
poblie elocution and our's; in which they 
certainly have a great ſuperiotity over us. 
The article I mean is this ; they have laid 
it down as a matim, that children are to 
be taught to read in a perfect monotone; 
and this monotone is ever after uſed by 
them in reading works of all ſorts, whe- 
ther in poetry or proſe; and, from cuſtom, 
is conſidered by the French, as the only 
Juſt manner of reading. Nothing, certain- 
ly, can be more abſurd, nothing more con- 


than this mode of reading. Vet it is at- 
tended with one advahtage, that public 
clocution is not infected by it, 18 it is 
by our method. The monotone is con- 
fined wholly to readihg; but, in all pub- 
lie declamation, the ſpeakers indulge them 
ſelves in the free uſe of that variety, which 
| is 


trary to common ſenſe, nature, and taſte; 
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is natural to them; and thelr preachertz 
ha deliver their diſoourſes from memory, 
not notes, have an elocution more ani- 
mated, more varied, more juſt than our , 
aud produce proportiopal effects upon thoir 
auditors, But this method of reading wat 
a: poor expedient to bring about a reformas 
tion. in one of the articles of delivery: for 
it is probable, that the firſt motiye toward 
eſtabliſhing this principle in the art of reads» 
Inge. wap to put an end to the different 
tones uſed, by. people of the different pros 
vinces, by. making all read alike in one 
uniform tone. But this, with regard to 
the article. of reading, was only ſubſtiur- 
ing one evil, and perhaps à worſe one, in 
the yoom of another; and with regard t 
che more important uſe of: delivery, : whey 
ther from memory, or extemporancous,. it 
produced no effect at all 3, a8 each, in that 
eos, reſumed his own | habitual, tone 0 
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utterance: They who were in 4 ſituation 


of acquiring 2 propricty of ſpeech in cone 
verfation, from being bred among choſ 
who-ſpoke with purity; retained the ſame 
in public delivery; while they, whoſe ut. 
terance was vitiated, by being bred up 
among thoſe, whoſe provincial tones, or 


other irrepularities of ſpeech, prevniled in 


private diſcourſe, brought the fame faults 
with them into public alſo; Thus, iw 
comparing the two different methods, uſed 
in England and France, in teaching the urt 
of teading, we find that the former carries 
f taint in its root, which' ſpreads through 
all the branches of clocution, withers the 
tee, and vill never fuffer it to bear fruit : 
wheteas the latter is perfectly inofferifive, 
does neither harm nor good, and leaves na- 
ture and cuſtom to take their courſe; Now 
this view of theſe two methods, may ſerve 
to point out a third to us; which, avoid- 
M 3 ing 
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ing equally the monotony of the French, 
on the one hand, and the adventitious read. 
ing tones of the Engliſh, on the other, 
ſnould teach the art of reading, upon prin- 
ciples of pure and correct ſpeakinng. 
Beſide the abuſe of ſtops, by introduc- 
ing a falſe intonation, which 1 have laid 
open, the art of punctuation itſelf has al- 
ways been in a very imperfect ſtate, with 
regard to its profeſſed end, that of dividing 
periods and ſentences properly, into their 
reſpective members. * Stopping, like 
ſpelling, bas, at different periods of time, 
and by different perſons, been conſidered, 
in a great meaſure, as arbitrary, and has 
* had its different faſhions ; nor is there at 
« thi day, any ſure general rules eſtabliſhed 
for the practice of that art. It is evident, 
{that to mark the ſtops properly in yrit- 
tang, every perceptible ceflation of ſound 
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cin the voice ought to have a mark; but 
this is far from being the caſe in the pre- 


« ſent practice of punctuation, continual 


© inſtances occurring, where the voice ought 
© to be ſuſpended, without any comma 
* appearing; and inſtances as frequent; 
© where commas appear in places in which 
there ought. to be no ſuſpenſion, of the 
voice. The truth is, the modern art of 
punctuation, was not taken from the art 
of ſpeaking, which certainly ought to 
have been its archetype, and probably 
« would, had that art been ſtudied and 
* brought to perfection by the maderns; 
© but was in a great meaſure regulated by 
© the rules of grammar, which they had 
* ſtudied; that is, certain parts of ſpeech: 
are kept together, and others divided by 


ſtops, according to their grammatical con- 


* ſtruction, often without reference to tho 
* pauſes uſed in diſcourſe. And the only 
M 4 « general 
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general rule, by which pauſes dan be re- 


© gulated properly, has been either un- 
t known, or not attended tot: which is, 
that pauſes, fur the "moſt part, depend 


- Supor” etnphäſis- 1 have atreally ſhe en 


f.that words are ſufßeiently diſtinguiſhed 
.] 'each-pther' by accent ; but to peint 


tout their meaning when utiited in ſen - 


endet, emphaſe, and pauſes, are necel- 


fury. Aegett, in the link which connects 


+ ſyllables together, and forms thetn into 
«words; emphaſis, is the link which cone 
necte words together, and forms them in- 


410 ſentences, or members of ſentences; 
« buty that there may be no miſtake to 


{ which emphaſis the words belong, at the 
© end of eyery fuck member of a ſentence, 


there ooght to he a perceptible pauſe. "If 


ede and, Why. e pauſe ſhoud any tote 

« be heceſſary to enphaſis, tan to necttit'? 

70 why emphaſis dene will got ſufficiently 
us c diſtin- 
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# diſtinguiſh the members of ſentences 
. without pauſes, as accent does words 
© from each other? the anſwor is obvious, 


ha we are pre- acquainted with the 
© ſounds of the words, and dagnet miſtoke 


them when diſtinctiy pronounced, ho- 


ever rapidly, but we are not! pre- 
+ acquainted with the meaning of ſentences," 
which muſt be pointed out to us by the 
* ſpeaker ; and as this can only be done, by 
' evidently ſhewing what words appertain 
* to. each emphatic: one, unleſs. a pauſe be- 
made at the. gnd-of the laſt ward being 
ing to the ſormet emphatic ono, wer ſhell” 
not ba able to koow at all times, hel. 
ther the intermediate worda, between tro 
' emphatic ones, belong to the former 
the latter; eb. muſt breed. a perpetual 
* confuſion {in the ſenſe. Thraugh te 
wagt of a proper ſton af this ſort, there 
1 pally in che plaꝝ of Macbeth, which, | 
c as 


* CY 
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as ĩt has been uſually ſpoken on the ſtage, 
and read by moſt people, is downright 
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* nonſenſe ; I mean an expreſſion of Mac- 


* beth's after he had committed. the mur- 
* der, where he ſays, 


53 * T1 1 
of 


Will all great Neptune's ocean, waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand? No—theſe my hands will 

rather nau s 
The multitudinous ſea incarnardine; | 


Making the green one—red. _ 1 i 5 


0 Now the laſt line pronounced in that 


© manner, calling the ſea the green one, 
makes flat nonſenſe of it. But if the pauſe 


© be, made in the proper place, as thus 
© Making the green—o'ne red—here is a 


* moſt ſublime idea conveyed, that his 
hands dipped into the ſea, would change 
the colour of the whole ocean into one 
entire red. try: 
There is a line in the Fair Penitent, 
which, for many years, was ſpoken by the 
moſt 


=  #Sro 
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moſt celebrated actor of theſe . in the 


following manner .- 


Weſt of the town—a miſe among the rocks 
© Two hours ere noon: to-morrow I _ mera 
Thy ſingle arm to mine; | 


It is a challenge glven by Lothians to Ho- 
ratlo, to meet him at a place a mile's "dif 


tance from the town, on the weſt fide, well 
known by the name of The rocks. And 


this would have been evident, had there 


been a comma after the word mile—as— 


I 


Weſt of the town a mile, among the rocks, be. 


Whereas by making the pauſe after the word 
wen and j hs mile to the latter part, 


Weſt of the wwn- mile among the rocks— | 


the ridiculous idea is conveyed, that they 


had a mile's length of rocks to ſcramble 
aver; which made Quin ſarcaſtically ob- 
ſerve, that they ſhould run great riſque of 

8 | breaking 


their whole attention to the meaning of the 
wards, and being as utterly regardlaſi of the 


at Arlt they may be pusled st che Gght 
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breaking their fhins; before they reaches 
the appointed place of combi? tid gn 

Tus beſt way of getting over che faufty 
habit ef reading, contescted by following 
ſüch erronedus guides, nr the ſtops willy 
are, would be, in thoſe of en · age fuffeientiy 
mature, to copy ſuch paſſages from authers, 


a they mean to ſervo for their daily erer 


ciſt in reading aloud, without marking any 
ſtops at all. In this way, the ſenſe alone 
maſt guide them, in the right uſe 'of the 
panſet ; nor will they have any thing 6 
miſlead chem. When they have had ſuf- 
ficient” practice in this manner, to be able 
to malte out the ſentences with eaſe; let 


them return to the printed books, in which 


they are to purſue the ſame rule, by giving 


ſtops; as if they were not there. Though 


of 
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| of:cthe: ops, and from their former 
long habit, may be apt frequenaly to celapia 
into their old method, yet by porſeyerint in 
heir atiention tothe words only, they will inc 
time pay ag litt regard to the ſtops, as if; 
they had been wholly obliterateddt. 
As to children, the ſureſt way to-preveat:. 
oo nnther ahuſefef ſtops, will be to taacfu 
them to read wirhaut points, according t. 
che practiet of the antients, who never uſed 
aa, and continue dem in this way till they 
becomeverpert in it. This will neceſſarily· 
keep their attention to the meaning of what * 
they read, perpetually awake atherwils it 
will he impoſſible for them to make any 
ſenſo of the paſſages, as they will not on 


any otber tem be able to divide them into P 
their propes frmencas or the ſentences into 
their ſovetal members. Whereas in che: 


athey waytof being: tzngbt ta zead, hy fr 


ö T aid 
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aid of ſtops, they are little attentive to the 
ſenſe or context; and think they have done 
all that is neceſſary; hen they have pro- 
nounced the words, and obſerved the flops, 
in the manner they were inſtructed to do. 
It was before obſerved® that they are ge · 
nerally taught to read in books, whole full 
meaning they cannot eomprehend ? and 
therefore it is impoſſible they fhould give 
amy attention to the "ſenſe; This Habit 
early contracted, is after wards tranvfetred 
to books, whoſe meaning they might fully 
comprehend, if they did but pay due aten 
tion to ĩt; but their accuſtomed negligence 
in that article, ſtill continues in its full 
force; and they either miſs the ſenſe by 
their own falſe reading, or if they even per- 
ceive it themſelves they do not deliver it in 
a way, proper to point it out to others. It 
is inconceivable to thoſe, who have not well 
conſidered the ſubject, how much the pro- 
5 oreſs 
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preſs of knowlege, and true taſte, is retarded 


on this account; for in this flovenly, inac- 
curate manner of reading, there are only a 
ſet of confuſed ideas floating in the mind, 
without their due order and pteciſion; the 
ſenſe of the author is often | miſtaken or 
perverted ; the ſpirit evaporates, and all the 


grace, and delicacy of. ſentiment, . are loſt. 


The famous - Biſhop of Cloyne, ſeems: to 
have been fully convinced of this, when 


among his other queries, he put the fal- 


lowing one: Q. Whether, half the learn 


ing of theſe kingdoms be not loſt, for want 
of having a propet delivery — in our 


ſchools and colleges? „ 20012 . 
cit | id 
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aid of ſtops, they are little attentive to the 
ſenſe or context; and think they have done 
all that is neceſſary, whet they have pro- 
nounced the words, and obſerved the ſtops, 
in the manner they were inſtructed to do. 
It was before obſerved that they are ge- 
nerally taught to read in books, vhoſe full 
meaning they cannot comprehend ; and 
therefore it is impoſſible they ſhould give 
amy attention to the ſenſe- This habit 
early contracted, is afterwards transfetred 
to books, whoſe meaning they might fully 
comptehend, if they did but pay due aten. 
tion to ĩt; but their accuſtomed negligence 
in that article, ſtill continues in its full 
force; and they either miſs the ſenſe by 
their own falſe reading, or if they even per- 
ceive it themſelves they do not deliver it in 
a way, proper to point it out to others, It 
is inconceivable to thoſe, who have not well 
conſidered the ſubject, how much the pro- 
oreſs 
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preſs of knowlege, and true taſte, is retarded 


on this account; for in this ſlovenly, inac- 
curate manner of reading, there are only a 
ſet of confuſed ideas floating in the mind, 
without their due order and pteciſion; the 
ſenſe of the author is often miſtaken or 
perverted ; the ſpirit evaporates, and all the 
grace, and delicacy of. ſentiment, are loſt. 
The famous - Biſhop of Cloyne, ſeems to 
have been fully convinced of this, when 


among his other queries, he put the fal- 
lowing one: Q. Whether half the learn 
ing of theſe kingdoms be not loſt, for want 


of having a proper delivery — in our 


ſchools and colleges ? * 20041. 
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FAVING * my . en laid 
apen all he fundamental principles 
of the Att of Reading, and eſtabliſhed rulet 


to. direct us in the proper exerciſe of that 


art z I hall no proceed to confirm the 
theory by praftical obſervations, and illuſ- 
tinte the rules by examples. For this pur- 


 paſe,. I ſhall begin witiy comments upon 
the mode of reading the Chureh - ſerviee j 
which I have pitched upon rather than any 
other piece of Engliſh compoſition, becauſe 
it is the only one publickly:and conſtantly 
read and therefore open to every one's obs 
ſerystion in judgiog: * the n of 


— IS 11 29517 * 
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There is not any thing which can ſhew 
the low ſtate of the Art of Reading amongſt 


— 


z. ee eee. ee 


us, in a Rronger light, than the general 
complaint, that the ſervice of the church 
is ſo ſeldom delivered with ptoptiety. At 
firſt view, one would be apt to imagine, 


that in a ſettled ſervice; open to all = 
ſtudied and examined at leiſure, every ohe, 


by-ſuitable pains,” might make himſelf ix” 
ter of the proper manner of 'realling it. It. 
5 this miſtaken notion, which makes thd 
hity lo for wardd ts lay the blatne at the dad 
of ſueh of the clergy, as do not perfort 
this part of the office well; attribüting it 
wholly e-ieglets} and the want of tuking 
proper paint: Whereas the true cauſe ö f 
the defer is ie erton cou manner n 
which all are taught to read by perſons ut. 
terly diſqualified for the oſtde. They aw 
originally ſet ayrong upon prineiple, and yer 
think themſcives right. How is it poſſibis 
no lf ann | there · 
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b | therefore, that they ſhould ſet about amend- 
; ing faults, of which they are not conſcious? 


And when this faulty manner has taken 


| root, by cuſtom and a length of years, how 
difficult, nay impoſſible would it be, Even 


j ſuppoſing they were, made conſcious. of, it, 

| to: change: ſuch habits; without the aſſiſſ- 
une of- ſkilful perſons, to point out the 
particulars in which they are faulty, and 
ſhew bow they are to be amended. And 
-where ate ſuch to be found ? As to anꝝ in- 
bormation they might receive from their 
ſtiends or acquaintance,. they would. he but 
Ale the better for it; as they. probably are 
1 az unſkeilled in the. art, and deficient in the 
Practice, as themſelygg ; even ſuppoling 
| they. were. willing 12, giys. theo: uch ip 
 -fopmation;: but it js, well koowp bow fhy 
wen 45 upon chat bead, in all, articlea, n- 
86, called upon to do o Aud the man 
„Who Wants ſuch informatiana from 9 cog- 


ſſiouſyeſs of his deßeiency, is yet re- 
ſtrained 
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ſtrained from applying for ity, by a falſt 
ame; conſidering it as à diſgrace to att 
knowledge, that he did not know ho to 
tead, at that time of liſe. For this is the 
light in which they conſider it, confound- 
ing under ont term, two very diſtinct 
things, that of mere reading, and reading 
well. In learning to read, two very diffe- 
rent ends may be propoſed. The one, that 
of ſilent reading, to enable us to underſtand 
authors, and ore our minds with know- 
ledge: the other, that of reading aloud, by 
which we may communicate the ſentiments 
of authors to our hearers with perſpicurty 
und force. All our paihs have been em- 
ployed in accompliſhing the former end; 
and with regard to the latter, we are either 
ft Wrong by falſe rules, or left wholly to 
thance,” 'Now if it were known that tö A. 


tlie ar perfvnion in the att of reading in 


the tatter ſenſe, "would require much tithe 
* e e eee 
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*nd pains, even ſuppoſing.-it were taught 
by, regular ſyſtem of rules and ſkilful 
Maſlers; ſurely it could never be conſidered 
a8 a diſgrace to any one to be deficient in 
ſueh an art, who, far from having precepts 
to guide or. maſters to teach him, ſhould 
be-mifled' by falſe lights, in che very firſt 


Principles of the theory, and corrupted by 


bad examples in the practical part. For 
the benefit of ſuch as are deſirous of getting 
rids of their bad habits, and diſcharging 
thit impottant part of the ſacred office, the 
reading of the liturgy, with due decorum, I 
hall: firſt eater into a minute examination 
Sf oe parts of the ſervice, and afterwards 
deliver the reſt, accompanied hy ſuch marks, 


ah mill enable the reader, in ;8. ſhart time, 
and with moderate pains,..t wake himſelf 


maſter,gf the whole+, And though this may 
ſeem to be chiefly calculated for;the;uſe;of 


the clergy, tai n os ound be; very 


mer * Fel beſt 
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beſt leſſon that 'couldbe given to all others 
in the att of reading. In making my cord 
ments, Þſhall not ſelect paſſages from ift 
ferent parts of the ſervice, but take them 
in their order as they lie in the Prayers 
book, beginning with ſome of the texts 
that are uſually read before the exhortation; 
But firſt ĩt will be nedeffary to explain che 
marks vrhich you will hercaftcr ſee through · 
out the reſt of this courſe.- They are :of 
two kinds ; one, to point out the emphatic 
words, for :which- purpoſe: I ſhail uſe the 
grave accent of the Greek -I tr tee 
The other, to poigto out dhe [ifferont: 
pauſes of tape, for which. I fall, uſe che 
following marks: . l 123 4 3⁰ 4 
For the ſhorteſt pauſe maiking an incomplete: 

ens u fnkl kchingd dine, ins > 142 

pur the fect Gubie tis tiche bf he n 
forcberf t e t bg ov, vs LAY 
Aud for ithetHird bt fall fiupithres d (lil: 
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When; Lwovld-markiaipaue-langas, |; 


than any belonging to the uſual. 
fiaꝑs it {hal ba by two hotizon-- 

| tal lines, ag thug, ... S 29 2557 1a 
When I Would paint-aut a liable... 
«: that. is ta be ggelg qm ſome time 

I ſhall uſe this. mat Banu uind. 
or hort. Horizontal w, db, 

» llable. - a. nnd dim vo piroithsy glen, 
When: aG{lpble-ſhould:ibe al ban 
zunttetted, As micq -c 3:9 2b nib Wy 
or c,, turand mpmirdss the - - 2:0: 
. uſual marlts ofi:hang candioſhoss2:; 21 - 
:-quanttyde-prefodgioq- ot! oodto oft” 
SUTHEreafbn fer Hy uſing naw nitrks: for 
the ſtops, is this. They whechavd been 
arebfromed to aſſutiate teadingꝰ notes tothe 
ſtops, will; on theiſight af him be pt ta 
fall into theirmoldchabldycandnestheinew: 


marks are free from” ſuch aſſdcimion of 


ideas, wer wile toro likely to be x. ic 
144 | © VO in 
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in all no Ur * their voice by the 
ſenſe only. 


1 hate often heard the towing verſe 
read in this manner. | | 


Enter not into judgment with ay 
rant O Lord, for in: thy g gt (half ne han 
living be ju ſtifie. 

Here the words, no, un e; 2 
tified; between which it is impoffible to find 
any connexion, or dependande of one oft 
the other, are principally marked: By theſe 
falſe emphaſes; the mind: is twrried. wholly 
from the main purpbrt and drift of the 
verſe, Upon hearing ethP HfG ü pon nt 
it expects quite another cone lufidn to make 
the meaning conſiſtenr; and inſtead of tHe 
worth for, which begins the lauter part of 
the ſen tense it won cxpets u bur; as; 
Enter: not ante jufigtheũt 'withi ur ſer ui 
O Lord, but regard. ne with im eyaiof mere 
Cyo When it hears the emphaſis on /*rvant, 

N 4 it 
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it expects alſo another eoneluſſon; as, En- 
ter not into judgment with thy ſe rvant O 
Lerd, but enter into judgment with thoſe 
who are not thy ſervants. And by the em- 
phaſes on the words „igt, and juſtified; the 
true meaning is not conveyed. But if read 
in the following manner, Enter not into 
judgment wich thy ſervant '-O Lord“ for 


an thy fight '-ſhall no man living be juſti- 


ned: the whole meaning becomes obvious, 
and wo ſee that there is a great deal more 
implied, than the mere words would ex- 
preſs, wicheut cke aid of proper emphaſes. 
V Enter not into judgment with thy ſervant 
O Lord“ That is, enter not, O Lord, into 
the ſeverity of judgment with/ thy ſurvant 
for ( in y Gght'+whieh! is all-piercing, 
and can ſpy the ſmalleſt blemiſh«<#:ſhall no 
mint ivingy be juftified'=ido man bn cath, 
no not na wn perſect or 
theo. + ah 15-5014 car f 22 dd buff 
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1 ſufficiently, pute, to ſtand the examination 


0 of the eye of purity ĩtſel . 
fe Upon this ſentence thus — the 
n- following beautiful n in Job, may be 
he a comment. o 50” go 29k aq 
ad How then can man be juſtified with 
td God, or how can he be clean that is born 
Jy of woman? Behold even to the moon, ant 
di- it ſhineth not; yea the ſtars are not pure ĩn 
us, his ſight. How much leſs; man, that isn 
ore worm, and the ſon * man; which ina 
Xe nn ilgmt 
es. As the firſt Wb * dee 


nt ting into a good habit, is to get rid i of 
nto A bad "one, I ſhall point out the faules 
* that ate ve committed in reading 
"gs the- ſorvies 3 #! "On : afterwards, Poet abe 
To amendments, - Walton) - 1 T.” | has. 
th, The Eberts I have: often ha * 
or brerpd in we following manner 40 
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4 Dearly beloved brethren, the ſcripture 
moveth us in ſundry-places to acknowledge 
and confeſs. our manifold. fins and wicked- 
neſs. And that we ſhould not difſemble 
nor cloke them before the face of Almighty 
God our Heavenly Father, hut confeſs 
them with an humble lowly. penitent and 
obedient heart, to the end that we may 
obtain, forgiveneſs of the ſame, by his in- 


> a 6 


finite : goodneſs and .mercy. And altho' we 
ought at all times humbly to acknowledge 
our Ain before God, yet ought we. moſi 


chiefſy ſd to do when we aſſemble and meet 
together. 1 To render thanks for the great 


tht _ 3s 


benefits we have, receiyed. at his hands, to 
ſet forth his moſt worthy praiſe, to hear bi his 


et 1 


moſt holy word. and. to aſk. thoſe thin = 


Food LE Arey be at (294 07? 


that e are requiſite and neceſſary 2s well for 


the body as the ſoul. Wherefore ] 1 | Bray 
and Vefecct y. you as many as ae ere re 
ſent, to accompaniy*rtic' with 4 pute Heart 
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and hurable voice to the thtrone of the 
beawaly grace; ſaying after me;,' 
 To:the begianivg. of this exhortation, we 
uſually fun, that the clergyman's eye is 
led on tha book, and that he utters- the 
words at mere tnatter of form ; but, ſurely, 
the truly Chriſtian and affectionate addreſa, 
with which it commonees, from a paſtor to. 
his flo, oughit: to be made with earneſt-· 
neſs, andi his eyes looking round the hole 
congregation, ' '* Deacly beloved + breth< 
ron And then there ſhould a pauſe of 
ſome length enſue; to. give them time to 
collect themſelves; and awaken their atten. 
tion to the lemi duty they are about to 
pelfbtm Wherbas, it tlie other way, 
when tHe eye is on the book; tlie congre-. 
gene cannot feel ft; as an immediate ad- 
dre to them; eſpecially wem they'fintt! 
that“ ere 17 bo 


Ngo ſentence, 
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puſs after Ens addrefs, 
but that he imme dHately duns G to the next 
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ſentence, which has no donnexion withi iti 
miſled by the falſe pointing of a comma 
after the words, Dearly beloved breth- 
ren, which ought to have been marked by 
what is called a point of admiration, In 
the lattet part of the firſt period, but con · 
feſs them with an humble, lowly penitent 
and obedient heart, to tho ond that we may 
obtain, forgiveneſs: of the fame, by his 
infinite goodneſs and mercy' — there are 
ſexeral faults committed. In the firſt place, 
the four epithets preceding the word heart, 


art huddled together, and pronounced ima 
mꝑnatone, diſagreeable to the car, and 
enggating to the ſenſe; Mhęreas cach word. 
rigng in force above: che other; ought to he. 
marked. by a proportignal ging of the nates. 


in the voice nd, in the lots cthere dhould.! 
be;ſnoh-2 note uſed a8.wguld; declare in at 
the, ſame - tape, 40. baute Jalter-s 06h 4983 - 


has Jowly;., P*RKERS; Aufl, pberlfent. 
heart, 
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beart, &c. At firſt view jit may appear, 
that the words humble and lowly, are 
ſynonimous; but the word lowly, certainly 
implies a greater degree of humiliation than 
the word humble. The word, penitent, 
that follows, is of ſtronger import than 
either; and the word, obedient, ſignifying 
a perfect reſignation to the will of God, in 
conſequence of our humiliation and repent- 
ance, finiſhes the climax. But if the cli- 
max in the words, be not accompanied 
by a ſuitable climax in the notes of the 
voice, it cannot be made manifeſt, In the 
following part of the ſentence, © to the end 


that we may obtain forgiveneſs of the 
ſame” there are uſually three emphaſes laid | 
on the words, end, obtain, fame, where 


there ſhould not be any, and the only em- 


phatic word, ' forgiveneſs, is lightly paſſed © 
over; whereas it ſhould be'read—* to the 


end ern obtain forgiꝰ eneſs of the” 


ſame,” 
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ſame, keeping the words, '66/4it and fort 
Viveneſs; dofely together, and rot diſtnit. 
ing them, both to the prejudice of the ſenſe 
und cadence; The following words; by 
His infinite goodneBs and mercy;” lofe enuch 
of their force, by the manher-of tepeating 
wem; whereas, by inteczecting a pauſe bo- 
teen the words, hie, and nſnite, as, © by 
his' in finite goodneſs and merey, we not 
only pay the proper reverence due to the 
Deity, whenever he is mentioned, but 
there is ſuperadded, by this means; a force 
to the word, nyßnitr, coming after the 


pauſe, which alone can make us have an 


adequate conception of thoſe” attributes in 
kim, whoſe mercy endureth for cvrr— by 
his” in finite goodneſs and nierty. And 
Ultho' we ought at all time Here the at. 
dent of the word, ulthé'; is changed, and 
put on tlie firſt fyllabte, Afthb“; and this 
Hilable being pronounced in the ſame quran- 


5 tity 


ne a. Coo a wo ie YC Soo mh —_ av. Av 
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due epphaſig fo the word, all, in the for- 
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tity as the word all, which follows ſoon 
after, occaſions. a repetition of the ſame 
found ſo ſuddenly, as to be diſagreeable to 
the ear: and the want of the due change 
of note on the word, all, obſcures the ſenſe 
and ültho we ought at all times 
whereas, in the right way of pronouncing 
it, and althé we ought at All times 
the repetition of the ſame ſound is avoided, 
and the following meaning is evidently im- 
plied; though we ſhould embrace every 


opportunity, when we are alone, and in 


private meditation, to confeſs our fins be- 
fore God, yet ought we moſt chiefly ſo 9 to 


do, when we aſſemble and meet together, 


to join in acts of public worſhip. Here, 
Fg there i Ig. often an unfortunate empha- 


son the word, Jos inſtead of the word, 


4 «biefly,. * « yet ought we moſt chiefly {d.to 


db. Kr. ang this ariſes from nat giving the 


mer 
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mer part of .the.. ſentence, which would 
haye ſhewn the neceſſity of giving al cre· 
ſpondent force, to, the word, chiefly, in the 
latter: And altho' we onghi at All times“ 
humbly to. acknowledge our ſine before 
Gd“ yet ought we moſt chdefly ſolto do- 
when we aſſemble and meet together to 
render thanks.” for the great benefits that 
we have receiyed at his hands; S No 
thing is more frequent than to give the 
tone of a full - ſtop at the end of: the former 
part of this ſentence, as thus yet ought: 
we moſt chicfly ſo to do when we aſſemblẽ 
and meet together. Whin, ät any time, 
in aſſemblies of amuſement and Teltivieyt 
No, it is only when we aſſemble and rmett 


together, to render thanks fo the great bins. 
fits. we have received at his hands, i. * 


this, and what follows, d Aline entite⸗ 


ration is made, of the ſevetal parts wheredf 


the public „* W 
: thanks\ 
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to obſerve the diſtinctneſs of the parts; and 
1 believe it has ſeldom occurred to any ene, 
that in theſe four ſentences, are ſeparately 
enumerated, the four capithl branches of 
the church ſervice. Wherefore I pray and 
deſeech you as many as are here preſent 
This is the way in which that paſſage is 
uſually delivered; but, ſurely, a more par- 
ticular and perſonal addreſs,, would have 
more force to call up attention, than this 
vague and general one; which will be done 
only by placing the emphaſis on the word, 
vo. Wberefore I pray and beſeech you' 
as many as are here preſent, xc. That is 
I pray and-beſcech. all you, and each indi- 
vidual, of you, here preſent, to accompany 
me, &c. for that is what, js implied-in-the 
| words © as many as are bere preſent it is 
addrefling them in detail, each e 
of the number there preſent; and if theſe 
yords be not taken in vibes ſeals, they, are 


_ , 5 a mere 


ers 
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a mere tautology; for if they had only a 
general meaning, like the word, you, they 
would expreſs nothing more than what had 


been already done by that word. — 


I ſhall now read the whole, in the mait- 
ner I have recommended; and if you will 
give attention to the marks, you will be 
teminded of the manner, when aq oom 
to practiſe in your private reading. 


© Dearly beloved bretliren The ſcrip- 
ture moveth us in ſu'ndry places t6 ac- 
knowledge and confeſs our manifold ſinis and 
wickedneſs” and that we ſhould not diſ- 
ſe'mble nor eldke them ' before the Face 6F 
Almighty God“ dur Heavily Father ” but 
confeſs them” with ati Humble lowly” Pe- 
titetit' and obèdient heart' to the end that 
we may obtain forgiveneſs of the fate” by 
lis” infinite goodneſs and merey . And 
alths 'we "ought at All times humbly to 


Kc ledge out ſins before God“ yer 
3 * O 2 ought 
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duht we tnoſtichibffy . ſo to du when we 
anhle and met together to render 


thanks" for the gteat banefits we haue re- 


ceived at hie bands ,, to fet forth! tis moſt 
worthy. praiſs“ 40 HRRar“ his- mgſt Holy 
-yerd./ d to. au thos things"; which 
MP foquiſite and necelary aß Wall for. the 
b ae dul“ Wherefore I pra And 
deſeech van. a8 many, a, ue here. Reed 
n. wich a Ruge heart and 
ba mble ae te the — the 
| heavenly grace ſexing after qe · 
* _ Now tp- examing the Config in * 
ng Ways” ued' us 4 
' 7 Almighty/o6e wot 10 lbb 
- Ezce the greatet. rel isuſyally.. aig on the 
nsch Father whereas it aught w heren 
the ttibate, en, We ad making 3 
" conſeldigg/of' h fiat, and implqriag pu- 
a ae then, of: Gd apd it is upon dhe 


* his mer 4 thay ug refuse to 
approach 


ad 
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approach him af this frannec, ar +0 Hbpe 
for-pardoa ; which is impied in the ii 


properly read Almighty» and mbſt x- 
eiful Father Another fault here commit- 
ted, is the dropping the voice: at rg end, 
u if it were à ſull· top; whereas it is 
dedtly an incomplete member of A. fe. 
tence, as Wo, appear if it were item 


didtdly. followed: by: the ſubſequont / vb, 
which belongs to it, without the reader's 


being interrupted by the congregation; But 


that interraptidn ought to make: no change 
in the:, proper manner of. delivering it, 

which ſhould be i in a ſuſtained, note, and 
which, the, reader .would.,uſe,,wege, he to 
continue it without ſuch interruptien. Dab 
mighty and. moſt, mercifuld Ether are 
hayr etred and ſtraxed from thy ways like 
loſt  theeg!! P 1\;Fhgſe; two laſt a words are 


often gun intd one, anothen, and prondunded 


* they, were but one ; inſtead of . Ele 


O 3 loſt 
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loſtſheep,'-it is read, *like loſsſheep.'-* Wo 
ue followed too much the devices and 
deũnes uf our own hearts. Here, by lay. 
ing the ſtreſs on the word, mth, there is 
no more implied, but that we have given 
wu to our inclinations more than we 
ſhatld do; and that may admit of being 
interpreted but in a ſmall degree. But 
when it is repeated thus We have fol- 


lowed too much the devices and defires of 


ne # ws 


out own hearts' it implies,” in a great de- 
gree, there are no boundaries fixed to out 
wanderings ; ; and not only ſo, büt the tone 


9s 


of v voice pen that em phafs, in- 


141 


and. comttition; 0 We have: followed tdo 
much! rh the devices and deſires of our own 
hearts. W e have offended againſt thy holy 


laws. We have left undo'ne thoſe things 
Which we ought. to have do) ne; and we 


hays done thoſe things which'we ought 
not 
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not to have do ne. In which way of read - 
ing, the repetition of the word, done: foun 


times in ſo. ſhort a ſpace, and in the fame. 


tone, is at once diſagreeable to the ear, and 


obſcures the meaning. But in the right 


way of reading it —* We hays left n'nfdogs, 
thoſe things which we ought to have do ne“ 
and we have do ne thoſe things! which we 


915 101 JI 
ought no't to have done“ The two em- 


HRS LETS 77 H. 
phaſes placed on the two negatives, make 


WH 11 iis 1) 14193 wr 
the word, done, with which the are con» 
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nected, paſs unnoticed by the e ear ; and the 


Tar 9 ogT 


iss 6: 
different notes of voice, uſed to the ſame 


ali . 


| y- 
word, twice repeated with "emphilis, give 
— — r . . SF 11. 48+ * 4 


at once an | agreeable variety to the car, an 
! 


enforce "the meaning to the underflanding, 
Which” is "no more than this; © We have 
left uon % what we ought to have dome! 
a l. we % done hat we ought no't to 


have done. And there is no Healtff Pn whe 
In this Fray the ſtrels if im Hope laid aß | 
bs, 5 TIT War 0 ** re % i 
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4 by nao; hg. at he. fade time beriet 

Ae voice, 10 token''of reſpect, the'i Manner 
„Wopte Ia be ſuch, as alone can become a 2 ccea- 


y Fier, his "Creator... 6 But 7 0 
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1 5 Faxe mercy A0 in e miſerable 
oats $1 \ 015 .theſe words, beser as a well 
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N kl ** biber places” where. they are re 
el * Is Fa N. N lay the emphaſis on 


"be ingifican rod, aponinſad oft 
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bu ent 0 Sed whith cotifefs trreir 
fats. he ffrſt part of the Wehteneh; 


the Wals, M abe when run the'flefely 
together, haye u bad effet dn rh eur. 
pars then safe lr nah bE'Sfofded 
by au mün ſeparttiöh 6f thofs Words; 18, 
8968468" cke“ 0. Bod, which boh- 
son th frufts-Reſtbre thou them "that 
ane pemünt. Nee 5 u fepetitidh Gf the 
fit olds rde Then, Which Ras flir 3 
we Weg öh cle endl aht r 10 89 alt 
died id ide fithe® Way. - © RUS Ga 

mem thatare pentent. t. Abcôrding to ty 


'pidfiits® 'gectired ons matikind ff Crift 


pelo Lock ““ Matt yrine rote 
eifur PAR i He ke” — Mele we Have 
another fnftatice of the" want of rape to 


che Deich by not making the profit pabte 


before the immediate addteſb th itn; "md 
indeed the fame may be obſerved throogh- 


tit X the” whote: ervice. 1 Would be read 


thus: 
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u: And grant. G mõſt. moxeiſul Fe- 
ther! for his ſake chat we may hereafter- 


5 godly Ugbteous and. sb ber liſe / to 


the glory of. thy, holy: Os" 4. 56H 


begin. it in, the, ſame manages, — one of 
vpice, aß if it wers a prayer addreſſed. to 


the Alpighty,, inſtead of ſpeaking of him, 
agg. deliyering A commiſſion in his nama. 

As, thus* Almighty. Gad the Father of 
our, Lord Jeſus i Chriſt —inſtead of the au- 
thocitative:.tone of one ſpeaking in his 
name, and ha hag received purer. and. 


caumgudment from. him, to declare his gra- 


cious Plesſure 10 his, people... The. words 


a3ithey, ſtand, have indeed the ſame air as 


ſeyeral prayers beginning i in che ſame man 


nere which probably, has betrayed- moſt 
inta/ the ſame mode of delivering. them; 
Bu eher will ſuppoſe them to be pre 


geh che eee is under- 
1 ſtood, 
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ſtood, as thus—Th+ Almighty God,” Father 
of eur Lord Jeſus "Chriſt, Se. will fines" 
dittely fee the neceflity of ling 1 tone very 
different from thit of ſupplicatibf'; inf 
will exfly*bring 'himifelf to the uſe öf ĩt.— 
Who defiretii not the death of 'a Tubes 
but rather that he may tut'n from his wick. 
edneſs and live. Here the emphaſis on tlie 
words, finer,” im the firſt part, and, tur} 
from hir wickedneſ3;' in the latter, obſcure 
the main purport of the ſentence ; ' which 
is, The Almighty takes no pleaſure in- ſet! 
ing a finner periſh--everlaſtingly (which is 
implied in the death of a firmer) but wiſties 
| rather, by a courſe of penitence and reform 
8 ation, he may receive eternal life; + which 
= is implied in the word, lius. How firengly 
& marked therefore ſhould words be di ſuch 
J. powerful import! And hath given powet 
2 and commandment to his miniſters; to'des 
= Flare and pronounce to his people being 
penitent 
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penitent Hae: words, hytbting thus hud- 
Aed together, loſe: mysb of theirt import 
and Carnet. But inen following 
. And: hath. given power, and: Pon 
 magdzent? 400 his miniſters Tt. 40; (decides! 
and.\propohnce, to; big pooh the diffe- 
rent parts of each member of tho ſchtenee 
and .tbeir; teſorenot to each, cother:are dife 
tiactly pointed: ont] He hath giden 0 bis 
micüſtars conimahd ment / to declare” and 
pPowes tet profiourice:'> thoi. ahſobation: 6f 
in upon a certain oondititni. Ouglit᷑ not 
theicotdition. then; to be particularly mark · 
cd and: eufbeced, inſtead hf being! flurred 
der ns uſdually is j 4 derhare and pto · 
vimnce to Hit iprople being pement᷑ the ab · 
Solution; Gre ſhodld iir not have the Ibm. 
ny ad ap both Fe fore and ftir it, 
aocom panied h A lower tone a vcice, to 
gives iu du weight Ag thus · to declare 
eee prople tr bling: peat 
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tent! the:abfolution and rt in of their 
fing rr. Ha pardoneth: and. abſolreth al 
tham that 4rulyi repent, &e, Here the ob- 
ſervatian formerly made. recurs;/ of the ſlight 
mannet in which the Almighty: is: afin 
mentioned, and; which muſt ha cxueh-moee 
ſtrĩking oa this eceaſion, whore his mini: 
ſer is commanded in his name, to declae 
his ploaſure te his people, upon i impor 
int an article. Sutely this cannet be dene 
with too much ſolemnity, and may de cf 
feet! by dwellipg wir a tone of veveem 
tal awe," on the relative which ſtands fo 
his name, followed by a! ſuitable pauſt 
tliuzactie*-.pardencth 20d abfalyeths u 
mem wet hg tepon t. A anfoignetdly 
believe his holy: Gefeller“ Wherfpre' let 
vs. be Sh hien d grant vs v tepentance! 
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No In his a8 In all other places, Where 8 


there ioc particular denſe tet the congre- 
gotiqna v 15. to he ; wiſhed that it ware 
9 brought 
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brought more home to ihem, by force of 
emphaſis on the proper word as thus 
Wherefore let us beſeech him to grant us 
true repentance that is, let us all who art 
here aſſembled, unite to beſeech him that 
we may be made fit partakers of this cove- 
nant; the covenant juſt before publiſhed to 
all Chriftians. From Which each paſtor 
takes occaſion to exhort his on particular 
flock, earneſtly to pray to God, nn 
may partake of it. 4 1100 
Theſe are the principal ae uſually 
en reading the abſolution. 'Others 
of ſmaller note I ſhall not expatiate on, but 
leave them to each one's obſervation, by 
teading the whole in what — to me 
t be the right manner. 
:-* Almighty God the father-of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt ' who deſiteth not the dea th of 
a ſinner but rather that he may turn from 
his wickedneſs! and live“ and hath given 
8 0 power 


7 
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power and commàndment to his minl- 
ſters to declare and pronotince'to his pe6- 
ple! being penitent the abſolution and 
remiffion of their fins ” H/ pardoneth 
and abſdlveth all them that telly repent 
and unfelgnedly believe his holy goſpel 
Wherefore let us beszech him to prove 
us trite-repenitance ” and his hdly ficit® 
chat thoſe things may pleaſe him whic 
we do at this pre ſent and that the rest of 
our life herea fter may be pare and'hdly® 
ſo that at the last“ we may come to his 
eternal joy ' through —_ Chriſt our 
Lord“ ret IG 
I now come to the Lord's prayer. Nov 
thing can ſhew the corrupt ſtate of the art 
of reading, or the power of bad habit; iti 
à ſtronger light. than the manner in which 
that | ſhort and ſimple prayer, is generullj 
delivered. In the firſt words uf it, Our 
Father which art in Heaven'—that falſe em 
phaſis 
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$68 THE ART QF READING: 
phaſis on the word, art, has almoſt uniyer- 
fally prevailed. This ſtrong Breſs vpn the 
affirmative, art, looks as if there might be 
a doubt, whether the refidenge., of God were 
in Heaven, or nat ; and the i impropricty of 
the emphaſis will immediately appear, upon 
changing the word we are accuſtomed. to, 
to another of the ſame import. | For, j in- 
ſtance, ſhauld. any one inſtead, of aging 
Our Father who refideſt i in Heaven-read 
Our Father who resldeſt i in Heaven, the 
abſurdity would be glaring, - | The other 
conſequently ſhould be read i in the ſame way 
—* Our Father” which art in Heaven 
with the emphaſis upop Heayen, and the 
voice, famewhat raiſed, 1 have known, a 
few who have ſen this miſtake, and to 
avoid it, have run into another errour, as 
thus Our Father whichart i in Heaven, 
making the two words, which and art, ap- 
Pear bat as one, by too Procipitate an ut- 
: terance 
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f terance—whichart—They ſhould be pro- 
F nounced: diſtin&tly, but without any fireſs ; 
© and this will be accompliſhed in ſpite of 
: habit,  by;frequent. trials, if care be taken 
f to reſerve the emphaſis for the word Heaven, 
a- thus «i Our Father which art in 
Heavem hallowed be thy name = Thy 
kingdom mR, thy will. be done on Earth 
as it is in Heaven. By running the words 
and members of the ſentence thus into each 
other, the, importance, of the ſentiments, 
and the gelation which one member of the 
ſentence beats to the other, are loſt. The 
firſt, expreſſes a wiſh for the coming of the 
promiſed, kingdom of Chriſt; ; the other, a 

defire of .the conſequences . to be expected 
from the coming of that kingdom, that the 
will of God may be done on Earth, as it. is 
in Heayen; which we are told will be - the 
caſe, when Chriſt hens. his. reign, Ths 
meaning of .the firſt, is the, ſame ay uf, þ 46 
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were Written May thy kingdom come 
but the word, my; being underſtood, its 
phee' ſhould be ſupplied by u ſmall pauſe 
befbre the word, bon: thy kingdom 
come” and after a due pauſe tb let {6 ſo- 
lomn a wiſh make its proper impreffion; 
mne reafon of this! with, that is, it. ordet 
tharthe will of God may be. done on Earth, 
a5 it is in Heaven; ſhôuld 5e. üiſtincth 
polired-ovt, by 2 bal paaſs-Beſore th 
words; n Earth, and, in Hein, as thus 
©thy kingdom ebe“ thy 1 in! de done 
on earth“ as it Id“ in Hedvet' with the 
ethphane on the word, Be, and 3 penſe be⸗ 
fore ſt, to corteſpond with inte pfafe and 
WARY befote, and on, the Word; Zome; 
26 Klette is the fine tellba for boch, nch 
deibg here underttvod, as in the former 
ea; may thy kingdom come 10 may thy 
will be done and upon the abſence of 
that optatve” the erophalis, in order to ſup- 


N ply 


thy 
> of 
ſup- 
ply 


THE' ART OF READING. «it 
ply''its place ſhould be transferred! to the 
auxiliary, bv, as it is in all other caſes, Ny 
reading it in the uſual way, miſled probably 


by falſe pointing, they make theſe two, de- 


tached ſentences, ' utterly Independent of 
eich athet, Whereas in the other way, 
the latter is à conſequepce of, and cloſely 
connected with, the former. Thy king- 
dem come” thy will“ bs done on earth“ 
a it Ig in Hea) ven and from this reads 
ing only. can the true meaning of the paſ- 
ſage be: diſeloſed.—. Give us this da\y our 
Muy breed Here the emphaſis on the 
vord, dey, is yaſortungtely placed, both 
with regard to found and ſenſe. The ear 
is hurt, by the immediate repetition of the 
fame ſound, in the word daily — © Giye 
vs this day; our Mily, bread'—And the true 
meaning is not conveyed z for this is ſup- 
poſed to be a;prayer to be daily uſed, anda 


petition. to e daily pteferted, compoſed for 
P 2 our 
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vb ötk by Rim, Viib balls us take 10 
thought for the morrow ; wherefore it 
ſhould be thus pronounced Give us thi) 
day our daily bre d“ And forgive ui 
our tfeſpaſſes, as we forgive them) | that 
treſpaſs againſt us. There are {0 man 
faults committed, in this manner of reading 
the ſentence, that to enter into a minute 
examination of them, would take up too 
much time unneceffarily; as I apprehend 
that the bare reading of it in the right man- 
ner will carry conviction with it; and need; 
no other comment,” And forgive ubs“ our 
treſpaſſes ' a's we! * forgive them Who 
freſpals againſt u's. © 1 muſt here, however, 
thew the neceſſity there is, for laying « 
ſtrong emphaſis on the little word; as, 
which i is always flurred: over ; becauſe that 
particle implics the very condition on which 


we expect forgiveriels” ourſelves, that is, 


in like manner as we ; grant i to others, 
27 0 There 
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There js another fault committed by ſome, 
in removing the accent from the laſt ſyla- 


ble of the word, forgive, to the firſt; as, 


Give us this day our daily | bread, and for- 
give us our treſpaſſes, &c. by which they 


ſeem to make an oppoſition between the 


words, give and forgive, where there i is 


none intended; than which nothing can be 


more abſurd and puerile.— And lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil. '—It were to be wiſhed, for obvious 
reaſons, that the ſtrong emphaſis on the 
word, lead, were transferred to the word, 
temptation ; inſtead of faying— and lead 
us not into temptation'—that it were read 
— and lead us not into temptation, but 


deliver us from evil.— For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 
ever and ever. '—In this way of reading, the 


fine cloſe of this admirable prayer, is changed. 
in its moyement, from the ſolemn and ma- 
494127 P 3 
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214 THE ART OF READING. 
Jeſtic to a comic atid catitering puce. For 
thine is the r and the power and 
the glory for ever and ever.” The mea. 
ſure in this way, to ſpeak in the profodial 
language, becomes purely amphibrachic, 
uſed only in comic poems and ballads; 
whefeis by making a pauſe after the word, 
thine, and ſeparating the other metnbers of 
the ſentence, the movement becomes chief 
anapæſtic, full of force and dignity.— Fot 
thine ' is the kingdom“ and the power" 
and the glory“ for ever ' and ever. 

I ſhall now read the whole in the pro- 
poſed manner. 

Our Father which art in Heaven 
Ba llowed be thy name = Thy kingdom 
£0! me” thy will' be done on earth“ as it 
Is“ in Heaven = Give us this day our 
Gait brea'd ” And forgive vs" bur treſ- 
Paſſes”! 2's we forgive them that 'treſ- 
pak againſt us“ And lead us not into 

| temp- 
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temptation ' but deliver us from evil Fer 
thine; is the kingdom“ and the power 
and the glory for ęver and ever =" > 

O Logd open thou our li ps Ia this 
way of reading, the addreſs to God ſeems 
only to be, to open our mouths, which 
ſurely does not require his intervention ; but 
when the emphaſis is placed right, as 
thus— © Lord? open thob our lips the 
figurative meaning ſtarts forth, which is, 
do thou inſpire us with a true ſpirit of de- 
votion, © and our month Hal ſhew forth 
thy praiſe. | 

© Gõd make ſpded to 15 24 - 

© Lord make haſte to 3 1 

Glory ibe to the Father, and 4a 
Son, and to the Holy Ghoſt. To give a 


due ſolemnity to this, and to prepare the 


hearer's attention to che three perſons, to 
each of whom glory is to be attrihuted,. I 
would.rocammend al ſmall pauſe, befage.the 
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216 THE ART OF READING. 

naming 'of the firſt- perſon, and a longer 
one after that, and the ſecond ; as _— 
: Glory be” to the Father“ and to the Son 

and to the Holy Ghöſt““ As it was” in 
the beginning is ' ndw / and ever ſhall 
be © world without end“ . 


Praiſe yè the Lard ” 


The Lord's name bd praiſed 2 
Thus far I have been minute in my ob- 
ſervations, becauſe it will ſave me the 
trouble of commenting upon ſimilar 
faults, when they occur in the reſt of the 
ſervice ; and as thoſe which are moſt gene- 
rally committed throughout, have been laid 
open in the courſe of this diſcuſſion, I ſhall 
content myſelf hereafter, with reading and 
marking the remainder of the uſual ſervice, 


in a proper way; and ſhall reſerve my 


comments only for ſuch paſſages as are moſt 


difficult, or in which the moſt glaring 
faults are committed. For a diſcuſſion 
ohe = throughout 


an 


are 


of 
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throughout equally minute, would run theſe 
diſcourſes to an unreaſonable length, *- - ? 

O come let us ſong unto the Lard 4 
let us heartily rejoice in the ſtren) = of 
our ſalvation '” * bn oa 

Let us come before his iz with 
thankſgiving ” and ſhew ourſelves glad in 
him with psalms“ 

For the Lord is a great God 7 and a 
great King above all Gods | 

In hi's hand! are all the corners of the 
carth ” and the e of the hills is his 
alſo Hi 

'The' 82a is hi's F Lad be nods it! * mw 
hands prepared the dry land“? “ 


O come let us worſhip and fall do'wn” 
and kneel before the Lord our Maker 

For Hẽ is the Lord our God © and wẽ 
are the people of his paſture ' 2 the _ 
of hig hand”? WY 


To- 
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To day“ if you will hear his voice hard- 

en not your hearts as in the provocation? 

in the day of temptation in the wilderneſs 
When your fathers tem pted me * 


me and sàw my works 


Forty years 1 was I grieved with 
this generation and ſaid” it is a people 
that do er'r in their vane for they have 
not known my ways 

Unto whom I fare in my wrath” that 
they ſhould not enter into my reſt “ 

Glory be to the Father and to the 
Son“ and to the Holy Ghoſt n N 

As ĩt was in the begin ming“ is "dw " 
and ever ſha'll be world without end“ 
Amen %% 20 3) 2999 © 

Next follows the Fe-Deins;” 
we Pra ratfe thee! O'God” * we acknow- 
Jedge thee'to be the Lötd!?⸗/ů 


All the ea'rth' doth we 'rhip these the 
Father everla'ſting“ 
3 To 
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To i thie' all angels ory aloud” the 


hea vens and ill the powers therein? 
To thꝭe! Ohernbin and I cohti- 
nually do ry ' 
Holy” Holy” Holy' Lord God of 8 | 
baoth'” 112 | 
Heaven“ and abt are full of OY 
jeſty of thy glory 
The glörieus —_— of the u 
praiſe thee” 
The göedly feHowlhip of the: proplnt 
praiſe thee * 
The noble army of mbrtyrs' v_ 
op thee!” 
d“, The holy Church thro out all the world 
* doth acknowledge thèe 
| The Father ' of an i Pafinite EP gr 
Thine honourable! true and Only Son“ 
Alſo the Holy Ghoſt” the comforter” 
ds Thea art che King of Glory' OChriſt“ 


To | Thou 
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Thou art the nn Sow Ps the: Fa- 
ther W426; 1.4 2 

When thou _ upon a to deliver 
man thou didit not abhor the Wan 8 
womb*'! 

When thou badſt overcome the . 
neſs of dea th thou didſt en 2 king- 
dom of heaven to ill believers." ? 


Thou ſuteſt at the right hand: ot God 


in the glory of the Father” , :! 
We belleve that thou ſhalt ee wo be 
our ju age“ 


We therefore pray thee he W thy er. 
vants whom thou haſt redèemed ' with 
thy precious blood '. ' tt 

Make them to be numbered with 5 
ſaints ' 'in-glory evetla ſting + 

0 Lord! fave thy pl _ ble 


thine: heritage” ; - UA 
Govern them! and lift th uu for 
ever 100 


= 
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Day by day! we ma gnify thee! - 
And we worſhip thy fam: ever world 


without end roof ot 5:0 {off 1 
Voochſaſe G Lörd“ n "oy 
without fin” n rde 


O Lord“ have noms __ us ee 


me vey upon uE’ YE 
6 Lord let thy meroy Vghten 2 u 


ICU 


a our rü is in thee!” 512972 on ent. 


z 28 e 


6 Land, in thie ber I ande, lege 


29 LES 


de yer be, confounded-=. - JEL IN RET 7 ap 


SSI SED » 


6 be jo ral! in the Lor 47 A1 Je? 1 dh 5 
A £864 with Sta neſs ; 5; "come 
before his preſence” with a fo'ng MARDLY belt 

Be ye dre“ that the Lord“ He is Go) 


bes TS <> 


it is He that hath” adde us“ and not we! 
ourſe Aves” Nu are hi s pe . and the 

ſheep Ut his" paſture 2 e 
8 80 your a ll NE his gites® with 
thankſgiving and into his coürts“ with 
praiſe 
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praiſe” beithan\kfa} wb ſpeak 
geo'd-of bis name Wet: tri bw] 9499 laces 
For the Lörd“ is ae his moroy 
10 everlaſting and bie trüth! endureth 
from generation to generation,: nn (+) 
„Goty he, S- 
It is not part of my province, 40 deſeant 
upon che propriety of eppelbtng theſe 
hymns to be read, as -part of the church 
ſervice ; though, ſurely, they ſeen Huch 
better calculated for finging: But finde it 
is a ele part of the ſetvice, natbing 
ein be mere abſurd, than delivering ghem i 
the uſual cold monetapous manner; What 
can be more incongruous to the Matter, 


13 4s & 


thap fr a mode of uttexing 0 et 
verſe - 
© O come let 1 us fog. unto ihs Lord, let 
us heartily rejoice in the 13 of dur 
ſalvation — Or this, | 


2 
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O be joyful in the Lord all ye lands, 
ferve the Lord with gladneſs and come ber 
fore his preſenoe with a ſong, | 

Surely hymns, ſuch as theſe; ale te 
be delivered in tones of that enthuſiaſtic 
ardour, which naturally reſult from a heart 
fled. wich admiration, love, and gratitude 
towards ĩts great Creator and Bemefactor- x 

\ After theſe follows the Creed. Fiz 59 

] believe in God" the Father FIGS 
maker of heaven and earth and in Jeſus 

Chriſt” his only Son oür Lörd“ Who 
was conceived ' by the Holy Ghoſt ” born? 
of the Virgin Mary ſuffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate  - was: crücified dead and 
buried / the deſcended into be'll © the third 
day the :rdſe aguin from the dead“ he 
acended into heaven” and fitteth on the 
rigtithand of God! the Father Almighty ” 
from hence he ſhall come to judge the 
ek and the dead I believe i in the Holy 


c Ghoſt ? 


£4 THE/ABT ON BRADINE: 
Nhat << the, Holy. earn f. le 
gajunjinign: of; 4aint” the forgiepes of 
fins” the reſurre ction f cha badi 
the life, evetla tig · thiw 46) G l 
Ali This Crecd will admit ofidivilerabenge in 
the notes of. Me yoice.;,, It Hughi ta ha dus · 
ponnged with diſtinctgeſaand e 
rpc n captyibuta ſo wawbh 
28,2, due ghſcryatiqn gf ih papiſh» ache 
&ntencess..,apd,,. thair , nora, MADE 
Ae ban WfooR S0 hee 
uſe heres, Which. gives. 8 We EW 
the paſſage, where it. jo: id 2 
day he roſe again from che gead Now, 
ning again, certainly, means ga- bücher 
As when we, ay, f, a meg r vas frown 
on the groynd,.and öde ais ber ve 
chrown a ſecond gimo..gpd caſrinhgty. i 
the fiſh inſtance, the ward agp"nyigtptr- 
Gant, and is, f, Melk mods 1af-paagh- In 
the ſecond it is ee 3nd has ati true 


mean- 
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e meaning. That ſentence therefore onghr 
of to be read thus — © The third day, he code 
d again from the dead. : 
The Lord' bs with you © 
+ Here the ethphaſis ought to be öh the 
auxiliary verb, be, as, may, the fign of the 
optative is omitted, as was mentioned in & 
former caſe. This adds to the ſolemiity 
of the "with; Whereas, in the common 
way of "repeating it, The Lord be with 
yon,” it is exactly the ſame as the common 
mode of expreſſion, in bidding farewell. 
And with thy: ſpirit; - 
let os pray „ 
N have me rey upon us“ 
Cbriſt have bg upon us 
110 ' have me'rcy upon us= 


nl Our Father, &c. as before. 
8 Lord thew thy me rey upon as“ 
Andy yu us thy ſalvationn 
\ 8 Lord” five the King 


Q_ And 


it 


-- 
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2 — — 


5 And peer hear us 44 when * call 
upon 1 2 Ar fo Fe 

Endue thy, m miniſters” with deen 
neſs . 


5 And make 1 hy chaſen people! Je 


ST FTE FY 


TL 


8 Lord faxe thy people,” 7 „ e ; 
LR And ble fs thine inheritance” 
Sire peace i in our time 6 Land. : 
| Becauſe there i is ndne other that Ahe q 
eth for us! but dnly thiu' OG 6 
6 God! make: clean our hearts within | t! 
wh 197 | « 1154 1952 1097 C 
And take not thy holy ſpirit from us. 
-O-God' who art the author me 8 Peace a 


and lover of concord“ in Knowledge of 
whom' ſtandetli dur eternal life” whoſe th 
ſOrvice” is perfect freedoih” — defend v' F. 
thy humble ſervants“ in Alk alfaul Its df 6 our 
enemies that We ſdrely cruz in y 


defence . 8 et Trl the p oxeer of ay 0 
en | 
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I vehcfurts” chro! the might of Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord = LIE 


. 8 Lord“ out heavenly Father alchighty 

and everlaſting God” who haſt ſafely 
brought us to the begi) noing of this day i 
defend us In the ſame with thy mighty 
power” and grant that thi's day we fall 
into nõ ſi n neither run into any kind of 
danger“ but that all dur dinge may be 


ordered by th'y governance to do always 


tha't is righteous in thy ſight thro Jeſus 
Chrift ' our Lord = 

82 © Lord © our heavenly Father high and 
7 mighty Ring of ne Lord of lords 
the dnly 1 Ruler of princes who doſt from 
oe thy throne behold all the; dwellers upon 
ne earth uh; moſt heartily we beſeech thee; 


me with qhy £ aygur to behold : our moſt gra- 


cious Hrereign Lord” ' Kiog, George“ and 
ſd repleniſh, bim, wich the grace of thy holy 
ſpirit” that he may alway incline to thy 


Qs with 
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wal end walk 50590 nh "{ Bodys him 


Y $1 


ple tec with heavenly gifts “ grant 
him, in, health, and wealth Jong to live” 


cb 


ſtren then h bim, that he m. yanquiſh and 


4100 


overcome All his enemies,” and,. finally. 
25 this life“ he may attain, everlaſting 


22612 at! 09v19 716 | 


Joy e thro' Jeſus Chciſt/, ; Our 
Lord, = ag. 10 2HOAnt NONIEAO 

* Almighty Gra! the fountain, « all ang. 
neſs' we humbly deſeech thee to, bleſs, our 


10612 34 


graciqus Queen, Charlotte his Royal High 
neſs George Prince of Wales: and all. the 


Royal family, Fedde ech with thy haly 
Ipj.rit rit“ enrich them with thy beg veal 


grace”, pro per them, with all, byppineſ. 
and 1 them to my everlaſting a 


„, Almighty/11and gerda wd el, mb 
alone, workeſt great warvels ſend down 
7 e 15 . Moy Luratet «896 " 


ans fes 3 r cg fheir ge 
the 


Hil lar or urhofbe — 
19 {pi it 6f thy A a 
t they ey pleaſe t 1125 hn 1 0 
theth the continual dew "of chy biethog % 
Grant this” O TS“ fbr eee bree 
adhbcate and medidtor Jelts riſt K 
„ Altigbty Gd“ ho haſt Mug us gr: 
a this time With One accord to make du 


common ſupplications unto thee” ind % 1 
promiſe that When two or three abe pather- 
ed togethet in thy name! thldd wilt grant 
their requeſts „ fell UW Lord“ the 
lirts' and petifions" of thy ſcrvants / 
thay be moſt Expedicnt for them“ prant- 

iltig us“ in this world“ knowle doe of thy 
th" and irt the wotlt to HENNA evers 
; laing es: bl: 9 7 74 01 91 $215 10 s: 
[ The grace ¶ of our Lord Feſar Chriſt“ ar 
who elo ve of Göd / And thefellowhhip"of the 
owh i Hal) Ghaſt ” bo with us Al Sver more le 
h all gen — pr e thal bnly 
e Bks'a few ktefnlalks. In tat fö or 1 the King, 


the 


Q 3 the 
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the following, paſſage is often thus read.— 
Moſt heartily we beſeech the with thy 
our, to behold our moſt gracious ſove- 
reign Lord King George: kg which falſe 
pauſes the paſſage. i is rendered abſurd. It is 
ident ig the fur part of the ſentence, 
that the. words — with thy favour to be- 
hold —ſbould be kept together, preceded 
and followed by a ſmall, pauſe—* moſt hear- 
diy we beſßzech ther! with thy. favour to 
dehold / qu moſt gracidus Sovereigo, Lord 
Ning George in which way of reading the 
laſt words, without any pauſe, © Eord Ring 
Seorge the title giren to his Majeſty ap- 
pears, hudicraus, inſtead; of the proper and 
folemn one given to him by interjecting the 
dub pauſe our modi - e Sovereigt 
Lord / King George. bin gebe; 
cin prondunciug the Oy" in the 
vſba} way, as thus. The grace of our 
Lord Jeſus. Chriſt, - and the love of God. 


and 
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nd the fellowfflip of the Holy Chae —all 
its ſoletntiity and force is loft. The three 
diſtinct attributes, referred to the three 
perſdns in the Godhead, ought to be 
pointed out by due emphaſes and pauſes. 
© The grace” of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt “ and 
the love of God“ and the fe ellowſhip of 
the Holy Ghoſt ” be wi'th us all“ ever- 
more. In the laſt part, by laying the 
ſtreſs upon the unimportant prepoſition, 
with, the pious and ardent wiſh, included 
in the benediction, is loſt, which can only 
be manifeſted by a forcible emphaſis on the 
words, be, and, all, be with us al, ever- 
more Son, be, as expreſſive of the wiſh; 
which was before explained; on, all, as 
extending the benediction to the eng 
and each individual of the congregation.” .., | 
I chall now: proceed to ſuch parts of the 
Evening Service, as are not contained in 
that of the morning. 91145 2855 
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bo aps A n 


„ — — 


ahh, ha lo 5 . Ke d 


cp, 8 ed bag mel; ve einn 100 
For he hath regarded the lo wlineſs of 


" 
his handrnaiden 23 40d yok? | 


For behold we he? nceforth al gene- 
rations:ſhall call me bleſſed A t — 

For He that is mighty hath mogul 
me! and Holy is his name“ 71 
»dABd his | mercy is on chem Lins [Fear 
hip. throughout all generations?” | >... 

He bath ſhe wed We bgtbpab h his 2 arm” 

He bath ſcattered the prog” in dhe ime 
Einatian of their hearts? coil 59 0 
ois hath put dd un the mighty from their 
beate, and, bath.exaltcd”, the humble and 
E di: gig 3 05.142 IO in 
-coHe hath, les the hungry with. goo'd 
Wings ang habitat engen piy 


"um 
1182 10 1851 9415 £094 Dob agu 3 (489d 


-miup bas fler ui ou 140 leq Vert e 


Aon | 3 Hẽ 


— Kt 


Ed 


SS ©& 


, 2 & = ©. < 


THRHEARIT OP NEHA DNG 33 
He rerhentbilhgs his fierey- Halb hol- 
pen "His ſerdaftt Ifrael “ 18 be profiiied4#8 
our iforefathers / 'Abraham and his feelf for 


ver = 720 cl! bobs 29 a1 H. oo - 704 / 


Glory be, &. 9621570; 20801 aid 


Vi Jai - £147 0: 2- 1 Th 10101 | ble 425 4 101 


Lord! now letteſt thou ** ſeryantodes 
part ĩn pt ate according; to thy wor d 
For ' mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation 
Which thau haſt I before/the 
face of all-people/ e cmic 
To be a light to lighten the Gentiles 
and; to be the glöry of thy people Iſrael ur 
O Gad' from whom all holy deg}res" ll 
good coùnſtis (and all jſt works dof pro- 
ceed” give uns thy ſervants that peat?” 
which the world can not give” that bot 
dur hearts may be ſet to bey thy com- 
mandments D nd alſo - tft by theẽ U 
being defended from the fear of out g- 
mics" may paſs our time in reſt and quict- 


H neſs 


— — — - - 


— — — We 
* 


— p - — 
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neſs thro d of Jeſus Chriſt * our 
Saviour 2 1 Ti WE 


1 


_"Lighten our alben — Fo thee' 
O Lord and by thy great me'rcy defend 


us from all perils and dangers of thi's night 


for the love of thy only Son! our Saru“ 
* Chriſt = = | : 


Wn BE d ARK BIN 
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ale ent 0 sed ui . 34d u 


LECTURE, IV. 


A0 24 
. . a 4 x 1 


ern * The LiTany. by © | | : 


* — 


— — 
* = n * L N 


— 


" 
"+. 
| — * N 
. LY 94 L 
- wn. a4p —L—— TOO «k oe = T. "LY 
— : 


Godthe Father of Heaven“ 2 
me'rcy upon us ' miſerable finners 
O God the Son“ Redeꝭmer of the 
world“ have me'rcy _ us miſerable 
fingers 

O-God the Holy Ghoſt © rail from 
the Father and the Son“ have me*rcy upon 

us ' miſerable fnners ”” 
© haly ' bleſſed ' and glorious, Trinity“ j 
three Pe rlons and one God 8 have me'r= 1 9 
cy upon us ' miſerable finners = pt! 
Remember not Löõrd ! our offences ' 
nor. the offences of our forefathers” neither 
take thou vengeance of our ſins . Spare 


$ us 


1 
— —— — - 
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us „ good Lord % ſpare: thy people whom 
n hat. redeemed with thy moſt pre cious 


blood” and be not angry with us for 


ever . 7 2000 


Spare us 50d L. dr bn 

" 10135 13201 pare Au 8⁰ Lord! 2 
From all evil? and miſchie ef". bo from n“ 
NW non E 173 AL) / 41 : 
om | cra o an aſſaülts o the e vi 

r ft id flad | he de il“ 
101700 9, ; 


from thy wrath ' ” and from everla ſing 
dampltion An Tos 
9 3 Good Lard gelder x us 


2 From all blindneſs of heart Fog pnde 


vaitiplory © and hypocriſy” from en 
hatred and ma lice $ 0; a uncha) ritable- 


neſs'__ | g 811 20 
5 Good, KG. 4 YOu. 4 


„fam Ughtning and 0 
Hague pefiijence / and fa mige . 7 
battle and mu order and from, [co aden 


bes J : 
= 1 199 lab bi [ 1 5⁰ 


3 


Feen Alb Adbuen- vice, bela 
and: rebe lian from all falſe doctrine- 
05. N hereſy” 


hi 


Hu 


ou 


m 
"mM 
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berefy und- ſchis m fror hardneſs of 
heirt ! and conteth'pt of thy word And cf 
mandment 1 100.36 bas ' Hoold 

Good, &c. u 


By the myſtery of thy hty Incarnation " 
by ' thy holy nativity ' and' circumciſion ” 


by” thy ba 'ptiſm! faſting ' and temprition” 


Good, Kc. ns 

By thine a gony and bloo dy ſwea't” by 
thy cro * and pa ſſion by thy precious 
dea th and bu rial“ by thy gldrious reſur+ 


re'Qion and aſce nſion and by the n 
of the Holy Ghoſt” Aon 


Good, xe. 
In all time of our tribulatibii“ in all tine 
of our weg dehnt in the Hour Ef dea th Ah 
in the day of jchdgment 07 ©» 1120 


Good Lird deliver us = iy ob 
3 000 


N fingers," do berhgohlIee te 2D 
0 hogs Gag / and that; it may pleaſe then 


n | to 


oe * 8 8 * 


rr Locks. and 
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to. tule and govern thy 1 uni- 


vesſal in the right way; 


We besdech thee to hear . Lörd“ 


- That it may pleaſe thee” to kèep and 
ſtrengthen in the true worſhipping' of thee 


in righteouſneſs and holineſs of life“ thy 


servant George oũr moſt gratious Ki ung 
and Governor? | 

We, &c. 

That it may pleaſe thee! to rule his 
heart in thy faith“ fear ' and love” and 
that he may evermore have affjance in theẽ 
and ever ſeek thy honour and Wee 


We, &c. | 
That it may pleaſe thee { to be his de- 


fender and keeper ' giving him the vice 


4 bot 4 1 


tory over all his enemies 

That it may pleaſe thee” to bleſs and 
prese rve our gracious Queen Charlotte 1 his 
Royal Highneſs George Prince of Wales” 5 
and all the Royal family 
| That 


SS 2% ww 89a 


ke 


to 


nat 


= = 
— 


K Se 
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T That it may please thee” to Mllinhinate 
al biſhops ' prieſts andtleacons” with tede 
il knowlege and underſtanding of , thy Word“ 
and that both by their preaching and Ii v- 
ing”; they. may ſet it forth” and ſhew it 
accbdingi))ßn engtte; rok 
We, &c. an 0 ce av! 106 
That it may pleaſe 3 t eßdue the 
Lords of the Council ' and all the nobility * 
with grace ' wiſdom and n * 
- Wen &.. „ ene 0430 nn 
cc That. u may 9 thee! to bleſs'. and 


keep the ma'giſtrates ” giving them graae 
to execute ju ſtice and to 1 nüt 


de- We, Ke. nds Sion yer 11 WIT 
5 That, it, may, ph the! to bleſs and 
4 2 lep“ W thy people I en 2033 4 1430 
Vs We, &c. S5205 Ban van 1171 1 
That it 1 pleaſs thee < . 


nations / unity peace and b 0K 
We, &c, No: " 


hat | That 


£ - Py - » © — — 
3 «3. += = — 7 — —— — — — 
+ _ 
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. it may pleaſe thee jo give us ati 
cart to loyę and dread, hee and dili- 

— to live after 0 8 0 
We, &c. . ˖ 


That it may pleaſe: thee to un to all 
Gy people e of grace ' to hear index | 
ly thy word and to receive it with pure 
affeQion” g and to bring forth the Frith of 
the ſpirit ©! 2 

| We, "ik 


That it may pleaſe thee to bring i into 
the way of truth e 38 have erred 
and are deceiv w eig fg 593, 9 

We, &. a 4535 

That it may pleaſe thee to ſtren giben 
ſuch a8 do ſtan d“ and to comfort 10 
help the weak-hearted ”. and to raiſe up 
them that fab and finally to beat don 
Satan' under uur ſeet oY 2Y0W 19115 7 f ö 

We, &c. „ 2nd 21941 MN 


* „ 
nm 


„ E93 ? — 14 4 Joy 
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i har "i Hay pleats Ieh“ 6 favcour 
Map aid 44 cr in tat ate n cada? 
necellſty/* WR tb ition - on ow OY 
We, &c. 0 
\irFRat ic my predic thes! Spa 
wet #2vel by lend“ or by witer all wol 
nen fidbuting'6F chnd“ all fe perfohs' 
inc Yong Chi Idten , arid tb fle. thy pity 
| upon all pri ſoners and ea ptives M32 14} 900 
We, &c. ü 983 * 
hut it may pleaſe thee! 60 defend Eng 
ptovide or the fathorleſd children aud 
widows” and all that are de ſolate and og 
pre'fl 1 | XS 507 
dat citithay plraſe thee! to havr merey 
on Men bens et oh 2 govt 
qu Woez &. bas bo1nz2tl-Jdagw ak glad 


NTkat at may pleats thes to:forgriverout? 
5 enemies ' perſecutors ' and flundevers rand 


0 to turn their hearts 93A 2M 
That eaTWe, &c. | 


— 


R | That 


ä. we ee 
= 
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That it may pleaſe-thee' to give and 
preſer de to our uſe the kindly früits of the 


earth“ ſo as in die time we * enjoy 
them“ | | 
We, dc. 
That it may pleaſe” thee to give us 
trũe repe ntance to forgive us all our fins 
negligences and i gnorances “ and to en- 
due us with the grace of thy Hdly Spirit 
to ame nd our lives according to thy holy 
word = 2 Shot! D et 
We besdech thee to hear us“ gõod 
2540 1: Lord'=:: 1. Her tel 

= So'n of God ' we beatech thee to hear 
oy 2; vv 1112 41 HW 21%; 12466 

ö Lamb of God ' that takeſt — the 
uns of the world 181 in 
SGrant us thy peace 1 4 
Lamb ef God that takef away the 
ns of the worlx dad 

Have mercy upon us 

2 5 O Chriſt 
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8 Chi ti hear us“ v2 
"'Lird ' have merey upon us“ 
"Chriſt" have mercy upon us 

Lind“ have me ercy upon us = 


0 L ſhall, now make a fave, ene 
* ſome paſſages in the above ſervice. 
lsa the opening of the Litany, e 
n ſo wrong in the compoſition; 
that it will be very difficult to ſet it right 
by any mode of reading, The uſual 1 way of 
delivering it — O God the Father of 
Heaven '—certainly does not make it ſenſe. 
God may properly be ſtyled ihe Creator of 
Heaven, as well as of Earth; but as We 
ſhould be ſtrygk with, the impropricty of 
calling him the Father of Earth, cuſtom 
alone could prevent our perceiving that i it is 


equally. abſurd: to ſtyle him dhe Father of 
Heaven.  . Beſides, there 18. evidently in- 


tended here, in the opening af the Litany, 
'R 2 a diſ- 
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a diſlinct addreſs to each of the Perſons of 
the Trinity; not only by their different ap- 
pellations, but by. ſpecific attributes to each. 
Thus in the addreſs to God the Son, he is 
| peculiarly charaQteriſed as, Redeemer of the 
world. fo that to the Holy Ghoſt, as, Pro- 
ceeding from the Father and the Son. The 
like was probably intended with regard to 
the addrefs to God the Father at the open- 
ing, by the words, * of Heaven as confi- 
dering that to be peculiarly his province, a 
that of the Earth more immediately be⸗ 
longed to our Redeemer. If this was the 
intention, as it certainly ought to have been, 
of the writer, it is ſo obſcured” by the mM 
choice and arrangement of the words, that 
all the world have miſtaken it, "Had he 
inſerted the word, Ruler, or Creator: the 
ſenſe would then have been plain, and thi 

compoſition perfect; as thus ur c th 


Father ! Ruler of Heaven, n 
| O Gol 
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0 ed the Son ! Redeemer of the world, 
&c. | 

0 God the Holy Ghoſt ! proceeding from 
the Father and the Son, Ec. 

There is no doubt, that as it was intended 
that the opening of the Litany, ſhould be, 
by a diſtinct addreſs to each of the three 
Perſons of the Trinity, this intention ſhould 
have been manifeſted in the ficſt inſtance of 
the addreſs to the firſt Perſon, God the Fa- 
tber; which it is not at all in the manner 
in which it is always delivered —* O God 
the Father of Heaven'—for this is not God 
the Father conſidered as one of the Perſons 
of the T Trinity, that i is, the F ather of Jeſus 
Chriſt, e or God the Son; but expreſily, God 
the F ather of Heaven ; ; and therefore has 


no relation to, or connexion with, the two 


God the Holy Ghoſt, The only way 2 re- 
medy this defect, is by making a pauſe after 
R 3 —* God 


CO CCC GOL GI rn a > ov A eo 
* 
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— God the Patller 48 1. Rabe red And 
marked it—Thus—O God the Father of 
Hehven- That is, pecutiafly God of Heaven, 
ub we ſtyle the Son, dur Saviour and Re- 
dermer; more peculiarly Lord of Earth. 
This may at firſt appear ubcouth- from its 
novelty, but the reiſon for it ys 
Penn and 5 its propriety be made manifeſt. 

In that part of the Litany, where we pray 
er d dehiverance from all kinds of evil, 
there is one fault that conftantly runs 
through the whole;- which is, that at the 


Yeh of 'tyery paſſage which the cletgyman 


abttäte, he makes à full top ; "though there 


258 Hot one of them which contains a à com- 
Fiete bebte, till it be Joined witH the follow- 
"opp Part tTpokes! by the clerk and congrega- 
tion.” Thus ii the firſt paffage . From all 
evil and mifchief, from ſin, from the'erafts 
nd affavits of the devil "feb thy Wfath, 
N58 frotn! nn damnation At is evi- 


* 
20 — dent 
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dent that tho ſentence is not. cloſed as it 
does not contain a ſingle verb; nor can it 
be made ſenſe; till the word Gd. Lau 
deliver us — be Joined to it. And the ſame 
may be obſerved throughout all that part of 
the Litany. The beſt way to get rid bf 
this bad labit, is, that the clergyman ſhould 
throughout, join with the congiegatiom in 
repeating thoſe words Good Lord deliver 
us — and then he will of courſe fee. the ne- 
.ceſſity; of not giving the tone of a. full. ſtop, 
to the preceding patt of the ſenten c. 
It is uſual when that part of the Litany 
0 is ended, in which we deprecate exil, to 
dn on immediately, and in the ſame tone 
} of voice, to the next part, in which. we 
- daa for gad, But ſurely there gught to 
bea pauſe. of ſame duration, to- mark this 
s change; and the tane ſhould, be lowered. to 
„chat of one who ſupplicates, and beſeeches 


i- he grant of favours to which, he ig not en- 
nt * titled ; 
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titled 2 28 is manifeſt from the very: firſt 
words with which it ſets out.. We finners* 


do beſeech thes to hear us © Lord God, 
Sande 36) deere 

There ae —_ part ef the Lis 
tany, often improperly read thus—* That it 
may pleaſe thee to defend and provide, for 
the fatherleſs children and widows, &c.'— 
in which way of ſtopping; for; is equally 
aflociated to the former verb, defini, as to 
the latter, provide; but we know that, 4. 
fend and for, can never be united, as defend 


for, is not Engliſh. We ſhould therefore 


read it thus That it may pleaſe thee to 


defend, and provide for, the pre N 


dren, and widows, &c. I-24 
I ſhall not detain you with cy pebble 


upon the Dighter faults committed it this 
part of on ſervice, but army to the reft. | 


8 > 10G (131% $7 9. 7 
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© Lord“ deal not with us after our One” of 


j 


Neither reward us after our in quities = _ 


© God ' mEreiful Father that esp 
not the Gghing of a co\ntrite heart nor the 


deſire of ſuch as be ſo rrowful mercifully 
aſſi ſt our prayers ' that we make before thee. 
in all our trou bles and adve'rfities' whenſo - 


ever they oppre'ſs us and graciouſly hear 


us that thoſe evils' which the craft and 


ſubtlety ' of the devil“ or man“ worketh 


againſt us be brought to noùght and by 
the providence of thy goodneſs they may be 
diſperſed” that we thy ſervants being 


hurt by od. perſecutions may e vermore 
give than ks unto thee in thy holy church 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord“ | 
O Lord arife” help us and deliver us 
for thy name's ſake 


1 ' 


O God* we have heard with our ears and 


our fathers have declared unto us the ndble 
wo'rks 


* 
2 D e 323 x > 
— hy * * - _- = a — 1 
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warp hat thou did in 1 eee 


the old time before them 


227 oy” 


0 Lord ariſe” help us and 3 us 
fog thin ho nour. r 


40 1 ; 111 


| w rom.our e 8 defe 10 us! 8 Chriſt” 
 Graciouſly y look upon our afflictions" 
. "Pp tifully behold the ſorrows of our hearts" 
or Me — 2 forgive the fins of thy 
People“ 3 


F — with m me ey, hear our prayers” 


i 7 
«+ '$ " $47 


O Son of il have me'rcy upon 


us H 


Ec > now ' and e e ver vauchſafe 1 to hear 
60 Chriſt 1 i 


* Graciouſly hear us O Chriſt n, gra- 


ciouſly hear us © Lord Chriſt” 
oO Lord! let thy me rey be ſhe weir 


As we do put our tru i in n = : 


Let us-pray = 2 


. 4 | We 


Car 


gra- 


We 
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We hüfnbly beſeeth-thee! O Fächer 
mercifully to Ibo upon our infiirmities 
and for tlie glory of thy name tuen from 
us all thoſe evils / that we molt rr Hteduſſy 
have deſerved and grant that in all our 
troubles e may put our whdòle truſt and 
confidence: in thy mercy! and ever more ſerve 
thee.! i in holineſs and pureneſs of living to 
thy honour and glory through our dnly Me- 
diator and Advocate Jeſus Chriſt our Lõrd = 

PRAYERS and THANKSGIVINGS- upon 
' ſeveral Occafions. 

6 Almighty God' King of All kings“ 
and Governour of all things whoſe power 
no creature is able to reſiſt” to whom it 


belongeth juſtly to puniſh ſinners“ and 


to be merciful to them that truly repent” 


ſave and deliver u's' we humbly benen 
thee from the hands of our enemies 


Abdtd their pride” aſſua ge their ma lice 
and confbünd their devices” that we being 
- ? armed 


32 3 4, 20.14 » oC dB: <=. CA > 
— * & — : * =_ my _— 2 _ —_ 
—T- a a ab > 2.7 — e. * +4 - 2 * 2 — 
= — , - — — . — 
14 4 1 - =—Yy = 
D 1 0 0 « 
" * „ * o mh) Bf — " = _ 
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| 

| 
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armed with thy defence may be preſerved 
evermore from all perils to glonfy. thee ' 
who art the only giver of all victory thro 
the merity of thy only Son Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord Ka 

| Moſt gracious God. we bumbly beſcech 
thee! as for this kingdom in general fo 
efpe'cially for the high court of Parliament 
under our moſt religious and graeious King 
at thi's time aſſembled that thou would(ſt 
be pleaſed to dire ct and pro ſper all their 
conſultations to the advancement of thy 
glory ' the good of thy Church the ſafety 
bonour and welfare of our Sovereign and 
his kingdoms” that all things may be 56 
ordered and ſettled by their endeavours: 
upon the :be'ſt ' and gdreſt, foundations 
that peace and happineſs' truth and juſtice" 
religion and piety ' may be eſta bliſhed 
among us for all generations“ off These 
. all other neceſſuries far. them for 


ut 
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ud“ and thy whole church“ we -hu)mbly 
beg in the name and mediation of Jeſus; 
Chriſt” aur moſt ble ſſed Lord and Sa- 
viout 2 | 13S -ofdy 

O God' the Creàtor and Preſe'rver ww 
all mankind we humbly beſeech thee ' for 
al forts and conditions of men that thou 
wouldſt be pleaſed to make thy ways known. 
unto them thy faving health unto àll na- 
tions” more eſpecially we pray for the 
good eſtate of the Catholic Church” that 
it may be ſd guided and governed by thy 
good ſpirit that all who profeſs and call 
themſelves Chriſtians ' may be led into the 
way of truth / and hold the faith in unity of 
ſpirit ' in the bond of pèace and in righ- 
teouſneſs of life ” Finally we commend 
to thy fatherly goodneſs all thoſe Who 
are any way afflited or diſtreſſed in 
mind! body or eſtate That it may 
pleaſe thee to comfort and relieve them 

£4 5 according 
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according to their ſeverab neceflinies'(; giv- 
ingithem-#paticnce under their ſufferings / 
and un iſſue ont of all their afflic- 
tions” And this we beg for n | 
his fake =« ar i rigged "Tf 50 06 f 

0 God'iwhoſe nature and Nepia is 0 
* have merey and to forgive re- 
ceive out humble petitions!) and tho w be 
tied and boùnd with the chain of our ſins. 
yet let the pitifulneſs of thy great merey 
Noſe us for the hondur of un Chriſt 
our mediator and advocate. 


Almighty God' Father of all mercies 
we' thine unworthy ſervants do give thee 
moſt humble and hearty — for 5 
thy goodneſs and loving kindnefs to u's 
and to Ml men“ We bleſs thee ' for? our 

creation“ preſervation and All the lefg 
of this life“ but above all” for © thine in- 
efiiniable love” f in the redem Prioh' of the 


world by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt” for” tho i 
means 


e 
\ 
0 
1 
L 
v 
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means of grace i and for the hope of glo- 
ry” And we beſeẽch ther- giwe / us that 
dũe ſenſe of all thy mereies / that bur 
hearts may be unf èignedly thankful and 
that we may ſhew forth thy praiſe . not 
only with our lips but in our ves by 
giving up ourſelves to thy ſervioe and by 
walking before thee in hõlineſs and righte- 
ouſneſa all our days thro' Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord To whom! with theẽ and the 


Holy: Ghoſt! be all ho nour! and glory 
world without end' = 111 16361500 me 


4 ; — * 
—— , 2 z 
F< % * - 
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$51 The Communton. 


, — 
11808 I 


Aimighty a wato whom all heart 
be open all, deſires, known.” and from 
whom, no. ſecrets. are bid“ 1 cleanſe the 

thoughts of our hearts by th g inſpiration is 
thy holy pit that we may pe e lo 
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ow 
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er and worthily magnify thy 1. 
&::thro': Chriſt out L ord- 
= ſpake theſe words and ſaid I am 
the Lord thy God thou ſhalt have none 
other Gods but mne 
Lord have me rey upon us 00 Al 
our hearts to keep this la-, 
Thou ſhalt not make to thyſelf any gra- 
ven image nor the likeneſs of any thing 
that is in heaven above or in the earth 
bentath' or in the waters nder the 
earth c thou ſhalt not bow down to them/ 
nor wo'rſhip them for I' the Lord thy 
God ' am a jealous God and pat the ſins 
of the fathers ' upon the children ' unto 
the third and fourth generation of them 
that hate me” and ſhew ary unto thou- 
fands in them that lo ve me and keep my 
commandments" | 


Lord, &c. 


T hou 
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Thou ſhalt: not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain ” for the Lord will 
not hold un VS | who taketh his 
name in vain“ | 


Lord, * 
"Remember" that thou 4.5 kay. the 


Sabbath day fix x days ſhalt thou labout 

and do All that thou haſt to do * bar Ne 
s I @venth' day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
n hy God“ In it chou ſhalt do no man- 
' ner of work" thou and thy ſon' and thy 
y dighter"”" thy man-ſervant' and thy maid- 
y Wl fervant® thy cattle and the ſtranger that 
os WW is within th. gates 4 For in fix days the 


to Lord made eaven and earth the ſea and 
all thrat in theth' is and re ſted the ſeventh 
day“ 'wherefore the Lord ble ed che be. 
venth · day! and hallowed 27 8 8 

Lord, &c. ISS 


Honour thy Father and thy Mother! that 
on 0 8 thy 


U 
i 1 
* 


n 
FELL ED 
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thy days may be long in the Jand, which 


che Lord thy « God endo on — EW 3 
—_— ns gail 
Thou ſhalt do no mu 'rder " e 


" Þ * 
Thou ſhalt not commit adv) ltery'® 4 


Thou ſhalt not ſtèal“ u 
N Thou ſhalt not bear fat vitnels againſt 
thy neighbour” dt 0 rr, 
Thou ſhalt not covet thy eight var; 
houſe” thou ſhalt not covet thy weigh 
bour's wife” nor his i rvant” nor his his mad 
nor- his os" n nor his UG! n nor y th hog 
that is hi- n 


= 


* 
„ 82 
£44 


- 
* 


A 
14% 4 


Lord have me rey upon us " and: write 


* 1 10 
26 ; w J Mi 


all theſe th thy laws in our bent we be⸗ 


feech thee = Ht>4.) ; t 3 ws 
Timigbty God! whoſe king om! is 


* 1% ly n 


everlaſting ' and power! iofinite” 


me'rcy upon the whole church a 1 an 15 5 
rule the heart of thy choſen ſervant” Gorge 


ou — ind n that He kno 
WEE! 15 


4 £48 4A 
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ing whdſo miniſter be i is my“ above All 


S8 


mat we' and Ei bis ſubjecks duly caps: 
dering wbdſe authority he hatk may Ain. 
fully ſerve” honour” and lipmbly obey him 

In hee and for thee ing to thy 
bleſſed word and ordinance ' thro” Jeſus 
Chriſt o dur Lord ”w Who with thee” and 
the, Holy | Ghoſt / liveth and reigneth « evet 


0 ne C God world without end = = 


D. 1 » 4 g : 


1. believe in dne Gd the Father A 


mighty” maker of heaven and earth * 


of all things vifible and i \nviſible' 4 and in 
one Lord. Jeſus Chriſt N the ouly begot- 
ten Son of God begotten of his Father 
before all worlds” God df God“ Light df 
light | very God df very God" bego'tten! 
not made” being of o one ſubſtance with the 
Fathet ' by whom all things were made 5 
Who! for us men and for our ſalvation | 
came down from Heaven“ and was incar- 


S 3 nate 
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nate by ty. the Holy Ghoſt! of the Virgin 


23d: L if 


Mary“ and was made man“ and was ctu- 
cified alſo for, us under Pontius Pilate 8 He 
ſuffered ' and | was buried f and the third 


AA! 


day he rdſe again“ according to the ſctip- 
tures and aſcended into Heaven“ and fit- 
eth on the right hand of the Father” i 1775 
He ſhall come again! with glory to 155 

both: the quick and the dead“ whoſe h 

dom ſhall have no end 1. And I Wag, in 
the. Hoy Ghdſt' the Lord and giver, of 
life ” Who proceedeth from the F ather and 
the Son" who with the Father ad the 
605 n rogrther is s worlhipp d ' and glorified" 0 
who {pak e by the prophets' g tr And I beiter 
one Catholic and Apo ſolic Church” 


acknowledge one bapfilm for the remil- 


* 144 ii; 'F L | enn 


fion of fins and 1 look far, the reſurre ;ctg 
of the dea'd {and the Ti of, the york Ar 


. 7f-;.7- 


doo ef 2 
wt 
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10 the prayer for che King there is often 

a falſe emphaſis laid in the following ſen-/ 
tence, thus—* that He knowing whoſe mi- 


"niſter he is'—wherets it ſhould be— that 
he” knowing whdſe miniſter he is that is, 
knowing that he is the miniſter of the Al- 
mighty God And the ſame emphaſis ſhould: 
| be preſerved in the ſubſequent-part—* and 
: that we, and all his ſubjects, duly conſider- 
7 ing whoſe authotity he hath,” on for the 
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o 
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„e reaſon. 1d 
p There is a paſſage in the Creed ofteti 
1 ey delivered, in the following manner. 
U God of God, Light of light, very: 
2 God of very 'God'—In which mode of ex- 


1 prefſion—* God of God according to the 
92 common acceptation, it would imply a ſu- 
20 periority in him over God; as, when we 
* lays, 1 King of Kings ;* but, by laying the: 
1 fireſs on, 0 75 as * God of God the true 
fo meaning 1s pointed out, which i is, God 

wp” ore 
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aft Jen liabe s wine before: oP! 
that they — 1 & your — 4 2 
e Father which is in Heave $2518 & n 
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„Lay not-gp for yourſelves treaſpres-wgqn 
cart where the ruſt and moth doth gor · 
and Where thieves break thro 00 


1; 


fear = but hay up for yourſelves treafaye es in 
(19! d1 
Been where ndither 1 ruſt nor math. Goth 


ur — Ar Desk 


pr. crupt' and where thieves do to? 145 
theo! ang fical= : 157 rr "hol 945. 47 
5 Whatever ye would that men ſhould 
fo yt von“ even ſd do unto chem“ for 


1 n ein RN 
9 1 1 and the r ir 


off YI 
merciful after thy . If t thou 


117 wy give pl ple nteouſly ” if 0 
e do th 1 thy give of 


wm req” 10. 8 
Fi 0 ' 1 


z | 
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diene f e gaiberelt con thyſelf" 


J g L197 
good'reerd in, de) of nece 8 


Ae iy At bat wht 1 91 pity upon WOE 2 
L441 Z * 
tendeth- unto the 115 mr uae a. what he 


Wai bt hd i tat BE pd bir 
Kn bog 10 pn Ns 1 Nin ld 

fend be che thi tt provideth for 
ce e and bhedy the Lörd at ther 
hirn in the die of trouble © 


baz Wied. 421 1. 21. 


* 1150 7 and everliving G G04 8 
thy h es has tavght us to make 


19 * Derr 


1 a n and to give 


Galle Er Mt n men“ x we humbly befeech n 


2 18 b ch 
thee?” moſt meicifilly to receive theſe our 


prayers whic we offer to thy divine Ma- 

ty * "efebching i thee 8 nc — — 
7 LESS CN + Ate 

7 the *vunn effal e C ——\ the f ſpiei 


* ti x 
of tru truth” T3 4 — * Wy "And g 1 
oly 


that alt bey pap confeſs 's th 

n 1 in the track of AG 1000 

word” and live in unity“ and godly love” 
1 Wo 


we e thee "_—_ to ſave! — 
all Chriſtian Kings Princes” and Gover- 


nors “ und eſpe'cially thy ſervant George 


ddr; Rigg har ander him w may he god- 


ly end-quictly governed And grant un- 
10 his whole council“ and to all that ars 


pot In authority under him ( that they may 


truly! and ind fferentiy miniſter jwftice 4 


to the pu niſhiment of wickedneſs! and 
vier! and to the maintenance of thy: ttũe 


2Hhigion and vörtue * Give grace" 8 Hea- 


bemy- Father to all Biſhops and: Curates! 


that they may both by their life and do's 


teme: ſet forth thy true and lively ; word 


and rightly: and duly adminiſter thy holy 
fübtaments “, And to ill thy people! give 
thy heavenly grade and eſpecially to /rhis 
congregation here preſent! chat with meth 


hearts and dne-reverence// they may hear! 
and!reciye thy Holy word zetrüly ferving 


thee in holineſs and righteouſnels all the 


1194. Yo days 
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days:of their lie And we moſt, humbly: 
beſeech thee * of thy goodneis & Lord 5 ths 
eomſort and / ſuberuur all them πτhẽõ in 
ihis trabſmory life are in trouble! · ſortow- - 
need!) iGekneks ot any others adverſity /!. 
And we alſo ble Ie Hy holy mime '- for alk 
thy ſervants departed this-life/- in thy · faith 
and fear ¶ beſeeching thee to give u's grace 
5 to follow thèir good example that With 
them e may be partakers of thy Heaven 
iy kingdom Gtant this!“ G Father“ for 
Jeſas Chriſt's ſake our wy mediator and 


advocate -,' * # [ D 16941 dd 66d ' : ny | 


**Daarly' beloved in the Edrd '* Ve that 
mind to coe to the holy Communion of 
the Belly and RIod of dur Saviour Chriſt“ 
wit Ssbg der- how" Saint Paut -exhatterh: 

all reibt. dlligently to try ind dme 
thetnlſefves* before they preſune to eat uf 
int bread” and drink df that cup For“ 


as the bo nett le Sen!“ 50 i r- true Pen. | 
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bendleſct6-and/ Huciy fiich” e Weertre 
dat boly femment (for then wel ſpiri- 
wally car the fleſh of Chriſt and. drink-His 
blood”; thentwe dwell in Chriſt and Chriſt 
m e are one with Chriſt and Chril 
with ns is the danger great if we receive 
the ame unworthihy “ For then ! we erb 
gurlty of the body and blood of Chad out 
baviour weeat and drink out oτπ damn 
uon not odnfidering the Lord's body v 
kmdle God's writh'againſtus 2 we provoke 
bias to plague us with diverſe dias and 
ſundry kinds of death“ Judge-therefore 
yourle'Wes - Brethren '.: - that you de not 
judged. of the LGS repent: you, truly, for 
your f9s..pal ” have, a lively and ſtodfaſt 
faith im Chriſt bur Saviour” | amend, yout 
lives” and be in perfect. charity . al 
men“ ebe meet partake 2 


you. muſt. gire maſk 9 0 ag chr 
thanks' to God the Father the Son 
and 


„„ 
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and. the Holy Ghoſt ' far the rode mption of 
the world hy dhe death and paſſion of u 
Saviour Chtiſt hoth God avd man wha 


did, humble himſelf oven, unto the death 


upon the, Ctoſß ( for ub miſerable finners/! 
vha lay in darkneſs and the ſhadaw'i1of 


death / that he might make us the childeah | 


af. God and, exalt ua,,to-evcrlafting Jife/”, 
and, 10 che end iat we ſhould Away re- 
meraber the excesding great. love of gun 
Maſter and only govionr/ Jeſus: Chrig 4 
thy: gxing far us“ and the innherahle 
benefits! which by his, precious bloods: 
IR he. hath, abtained ta us Hz hath 

ipſtityted and ardained Holy, Myſteries ',as 


pledges of his aye”. and, for a continual re- 


db of his death 510 qur great ad 
ales c comfort,”. 185 170 1 Him; _ therefore. 
wit be Fiche and, the, Holy Ghoſt let 
us give. I; We. are mlt bounden conti- 
W N Ae 0 ourſelves wholly.” , 
| | 9 Job: 


' a 
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&© MY'holy/willdntiþlcafure and ſtu dy- 
ing fete hit in trite holineſs and righ- 
teduſneſs all the days of dur Re ) α⁰ν# 


"YE that do truly and ea Tneſtiy repent 


00 


you of yout fins“ andd are in love and cha- 
rity With; your neighbours and intend to 
le ad 4 new life following the  command- 
ment of God” and walking from he'nce- 

forth in his Höly ways“ draw near with 
faith and take thi? holy ſacrament to your! 
comfort“ and mike your humble confef. 
ſion 4 "Alihighty [Ga © rr 

op6tt your knees =" Wa 2 Of, 


1 5 Gag” - Father of br Pa 
Jetus Chin Maker” of ll things / judge / 
of all wen“ we Aeknow edge and bewail 
out ” manifold fins and wickedneſs” my which 


ids Af 


we. from time td to time * moſt grievouſly have 
committed! dy hought” word“ And deed” | 


7 


againſt thy divine Majelty 1 provoking g moſt 
july thy wrath and indignation againſt 


Tl 


us 


E „ Ms a 
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— us W WW e do ealrneſtly tepent and are 
of heartily. rry for theſe our miſdoings.”” 95 
a The reme mbrance of them is grievous; on 
t to us the, bu'rden; of them is intp'lerable/” 
He mercy upon us! have, me rey ppon, 
0 us | moſt merciful Father“ for thy & Fr 
2 our Lord Jeſus Chriſt's ſake ' forgi'v e us all 
0 that is paſt and grant that FE may, ed 
h herea fter ſerve and pleaſe thee” in zin ner: 
1 neſs of life ” 10 the honour. and | glory of. 
1. thy name thro Jeſus Chriſt our Lord = _. 
8 Almighty God! or 0 ather '- 
2 who! of his great mercy '. hath provided. 
a forgiveneſs of ſins". to all them that with: 
ar hearty repentance/ and true Faith "a on- 
e him“ bave me rey upon ben * la 
h ul deliver u from all your f 4 kt g 
7 form and ſtren 'gthen, You, in all g goon FER 
. and bring You, to ev vetla ing a 1 
ſt Hin Chriſt our Lord S,, L SQ11h * lte 


iſt Firth Thi nur! 18 ES 117 with 


$56 FH KRf Or HEADING: 
Har what colmftittable wo vide”: bur Ya 
viour - Chriſt ee a that _ turn 
to hn e eh 
Come ute nl at. ye tht” travel 
and irs heavy laden” 755 41 Will: wette 


#3 PY 


85 ; God loved the world het 6e 5 gire 
his only begotten Son to the end that all 


bn, 


b that believe in kim ſhould not. periſh. 


wi #7 - 


but | have everlaſting life = =. "* 


r allo whit Saint Paul Kitts a 


- is a true faying and werthy c of al 


mem to be received that Chriſt Jeſus came 
ens the world to fave finners = 


. Hear ao what Saint John faith | 
55 my man in we have an A\Qvocate 


with the. Father ' Jeſus Chriſt the righte- 
ous”. and He is the propitation 97 our 
fins 2 10 


— 0 * ; Lift 


al 
H 


2 
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2 cue ic hearts! 99 105 N 

TE Wei them, up unto. the-L.ded [8 
. — t us give tha nks unto our Lord God", 
Rn meet, ang" right 8d to do | 
ub very cet. Tight” and our bounden 
duty that Tale at A thaes and in "18 
all places give the nls unto thee! G Lond 
my; Father” Alwighty/ ever] «ting God“ 
Therefore with angels and Archangeſs* 
and with Ill the company of Heaven 600 
lad and magnify thy glorious! name eite 
more priifing thee. and, ſaying /. Holy! 
boly Mo. Lord God. of hoſts ” Heapen 
and N are fu U. ol thy glory ": * l bs 
to thee O Lord moſt High Fe. n Ut 
We do not preſume to come to this thy 
ble ' O merciful Lord“ truſting in gur 
own. ee but in thy manifdld 
and great mebrcies We are not worthy 
fo much, as to gather up the crumbs under 
thy table“ but thou art the same Lord“ 
CAO | whoſe 
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whoſe property is ' Uway o have mercy " 
vl ya 80 225 9 7 Lord HY — 
eit the not et thy 525 Fg Son Jekus? Chriſt ' 
aul to drink Weben har oüf Fnfol! 1 bo- 
dies ' may bb made Ran- „0 his by | 4 
and: our sduls Waſhed "ehibugh: bis "mo 
pibcibad blood“ and this we” "ny he 
be af him" and e, fn . 4 
N unlghty y Gd! our ' Hebvenly Pie 


0 


| ne 6f Up tener werey ddt g 45 


cine only Son Jeſus Chriſt — > ſuffer u upon 
the kroſs for | out redemption.” who mad 


chere by his 01 one oblation of himſ FF 1 
ed“ 5 full? berfeck and Sy ent 


Spice oblation ' and , farisfaRion ; 20 for 


Uo. 


the fins of the while world, and did | Dnſtis 


2 3. 


tute and in, n_his holy Golpel,co o mand 5 us 


* 1 f 4 4: 


to conti nue a perpe tual me Ee ory. of. that 


— + 


bis | precious 8 Be until hig Coming again" 10 
- 1 * Tt — 17 

ar us ( mercifal F Aber“ I moſt 

* 22517 + 5t 28g Fo noo 


Hambly besgech thee * and. rant th at W. 


2 (117) 
” TP bs eceining 
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weng theſe thy creatures of bread and 
wine  accobding to thy Son dur Saviour 
Jeſus Chriff 8 boly inſtitution in teme m- 
bradee of is death and paſſion” may be 
partakers of his. moſt blefſed body and 
blood „ Who" in the fame night that he 
was betrayed” took bread” and when he 
had given thanks ' he brake it” and gave 
it to his Diſciples ( Gying® Take ert this 
is « tay body which i is given for ydu do this 
in remembrance of m8 Likewiſe after 
ſupper he took the cup“ and when he has 
giran thanks“ he gave it to them ſaying" 
Drink ye all of this for this is my bod 
of the New Teſtament” which is ſhed fbr 
you" and for mi'ny “ for the teniifion of 
fins Do this a8 oft as 22 
in remembratoe of me = - j 
The boy” of cur Lord Jeb. Grin 
which Was given for ches preſerve thy 
BY and fout unto overhang life” "Take? 


. T and 


ö 


cv 


-Sh- © 


3 Fn -2- Ip 
27 — n 
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109 1 


and © eat this/ 4 in \ remembrance. that Chriſt 
Ui cd for thee ? and feed o u bim f in thy 
heart” by faith and thankf ng =. 

- The bloo d of our Lord Jeſus, Chtit 


— WS. 901 


which was ſhed 10 A Hes. 1 te thy 


body a ner 


— * 0 


= +2 * 


5 Lord“ and l Faber“ we be thy 


749 : = 


by ſervants ! entirely defire. thy, fa- 


An it 


ther] 7. goodneſs. tmercif ully to accept Lion 


" — 4 a 


our ſacriſce of prdiſe and thankſgiving. 
moſt hymbly beſeeching thee to 4ratit wal 
by! the merits and death of th y San Jef 


82 ho Is. 


Chil." and through! Faith" in his blood! 


1 27 „ * 49114 


we! and all thy whole. Church“ my ob 


"tain. remiſſion « of our fins G ad all | 0 "he 
'benefits of his paſnon e ere We. 4 
fer: and preſe nt unto thee” ? O Lord Po 


108 1. ino DO 519. 


ſelyes our duls and bo dies to be Te 


bonable holy ' and rer Brite unto 
the e“ 


12 9 * — 


8 my as fa anc an oe. 


-- 
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3/11 K 1 a Aw 


thee” Humbly beſeeching thee. that 
- fn we! who are parta kers of this Holy 
( ommunion.-1 may be fulfilled with thy 
grace and Heavenly benediction - And 
although we be unworthy“ through our 
manifold. Sins”: to offer unto thee any ſas 
crifice yet we beſeech thee to acce'pt this 

aa debe duty and ſetvice” not weigh 


ing our me rits! but pardoning our offences 
throw gh Jeſus Chriſt our Lord“ b'y whom 


and wi nth whom!” in the unity of the Holy 


Chak” all honour and glory be unto thee” 
© F; han Almighty. world without end = 
Glo N ty bo to ( God on high” and on ea \reh' 
peace,” 2554 will towards me'n We praiſe 
hes we. bleſs thee we worſhip thee we 
glorify, thee we give thanks to thee for 
0 great glory O Lord God” ry 
ing“ gt God. the Father Almigbty 
Lord / the only begotten Son Jeſu, By 1 


0 Lord God?” Lr mb of God So'n of the 
9111 ye ;frtto x | * Li 
| T's Father 
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Father“ that takeſt 1027 Fla Ons of the 
wotI'd” have mercy upon us” Thou ' that 
tikeft away the ins of the world receive 
our prayer Thou that ſitteſt at the x right 
hand of God the Father have metey upon 

3 For! Thou dnly art holy Thou only 
oy the Lord“ Thou dnly 'O Chriſt” with 
the Holy Ghoſt ' art moſt high“ in the 
glory of God the Father = _ 


The peace of God* which s f a 


undlerſtanding keep your hearts and minds 


in the know lege and love of Goa” and of 
his Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lord“ And the 
ble fling of God Almighty / the Father 
the Son and the Bly Ghoſt ' be amongh 
you ' and remain with you always = 8 
Aſſiſt us mereifuliy 0 Lord in thel 
out fupplications and prayers ” and diſpok 


as way of thy ſervants towards | the attain- 
men it of everla\fling falvition ” that among 


all "the chapges and chances of this mortal 
ft ELIT life 
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life ' they ray. e eyer be deſe nded by thy 


moſt gracious and rea dy help through 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord = 


Grant!“ we beſeoch thee” Almighty God! 
that the words which we haye heard thi's 
day with our outward & Ears | may through 
thy grace be ſo grafted inwardly in our 
hearts' that they may bring forth. in us" 
the fruit of good living to the honour 
and praiſe of dy name through * 
Chriſt our Lord = 


| Prevent us' O Lord“ in all our doings! 
with thy moſt gricious favour” and further 


us with thy conti'nual help ' that in ill our 
works ' begun continued and ended in 
thee © we may glorify thy holy name and 


finally 5 by thy mercy obtain everla ſting 
life" through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord = 


"Atrighty God“ the fountain of all wiſ- 
dom“ who! knoweſt' our neceſſities del dre 


ve * and our ignorance in aſking we 
S-4 beſeech 


ee VHIUATS HG THA Ai” 
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Neq ono 8 91971. *5y- 5 eg Mi £1 
beſcech thec to have compaſſion upon our 
informities ( and thoſe things. which for 
qur unworthineſs we darg not an 1 for 
our blindneſs we cannot aſk... vouchſafe 
to. give us for the worthineſs of thy fy 
ks Chriſt our Lord = ͤ⸗ 4 
vcAlmighty God ' who haſt FEE to 
hear the petitions of them that aſk in thy 
ſa)p's name we besẽech thee me rcifully 
to:incline thine ear. to u's* that have made 
now our - prayers and ſupplications- unto 
thee and grant that thoſe things which 
we have f aithfully a\ſked' according to thy 
will! may effe ctually be obtained ' to the 
telief of our necefflity ' and to the ſetting 
forth of hy; \glory * through Jeſus Chriſt 
e Se Seite & gi 


4 ** 4 . 5 
eilsdck * x 


we ſhall not, enter into any particular re- 
3 — 18 


werk $ on this part of the ſervice, as it would 


DO 
07 be e repeating obſervations already made 


(3598196 EI on 
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JD Al AAA 10 AA. Tt} 
on ſimilar paſſages : : yet there is one part 


of it,” whete the bread and" cup are Uiſtits 
buted to che communicants which Lein. 0 
not paſs over, and which is capable of great 
imptovernent merely by the force of / dif] 
ferent etbphaſis.' It is uſually thus delivered 
— The body of our Lord jeſus Chtiſt 
which was given for thee, preſerve thy 
body and sdul to /everlaſting life. Take 
and eat this in remembrance that Chriſt 
died for'thee, and feed on him in thy heart 
by faith with thankſgiving. Now as this 
is ſpoken in their turns to each communi< 
cint; the latter part would have much ore 
force if the emphaſis were placed upon, 
thee, As thus—* take and eat this“ in re 
membrance that Chriſt died for rhei. -us it 
would bring it more home to each indi- 
vidual. And I would reſerve this empanits 7 


N for the latter place, rather than give it to 


T1 a bY 


the former;, where it is Kid The body « 


ac k v : 90 9888 ge. Vir 
he” T * our 
on 1 


K — ] oO 
— . ———ů —- — 1 —— 


"the ſame: word, body, have a bad effect; and 
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our Lord Jeſus Chriſt which wag given. for 
thee, Ge. becauſe, thees > ſametbibg more 
eren 
00 po died for thꝭe and two fimi- 
lar emphaſcs in the two contiguous paſſages 
would not have a good effect. There i is 
another emphaſis in the art pürt which 
tight. alſo to be changed from the uſual 
wander of delivering it The body of 


our Lord Jeſus Chriſt preſerve thy doch 


and foul; &c.” Here the two emphaſes on 
chetefore one of them ſhould be changed, 
is! thus—* The body of our Lord Jeſu 
Chin preſerve thy body and foul, Ke. 
"Bot the emphaſis on the word body i is to be 


I 


afteed i in the ſecond part, where the cup 


i. adminiſtered, and only the blood of Chiift 


"mentioned. a as mus The blood of our 
Lord „ 2 Chit which was theld, for 
_ ve thy body and ul! unto eyer- 


. | Pf eMC 


2 2 5 laſing 


12 


Ii 
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laing life But in this alſo I Wola pre 
ſerve the emphaſis on the word, ber, in thd 
Inter part, thus Drink this in RE 
babe thet Ohrif's blood wis hed for the 
al be eise 


- Having o now gone through tl thoſe part gf 


Aid 8 


the Church-ſervice which are in moſt gene- 
ral uſe, 1 ſhall leave the remainder of 1 


4 * 8 


iturgy to the particular inveſtigation of 


„ 


each individual, by the belp of thoſe ſc_gene- 
ral lights, which have been thrown out 
turing. the courſe; 3 and which, if due. at- 
tention be paid to them, will be found ſyf- 
RY guides. 1 would recommend it. n 


Ty fi Ti. £ 


all who, at are deſirous to make themſelyrs 


5 40 1e. 27 4 


maſters of e other parts. of the ſervice, to 


. \* YI: © : 


follow the model here laid down ) p fort them. 


That is, "6 write out ch parts. as they 

Habt to deliver propetly, without any gf 
_—— tt 

"the t uſual fiops ; and after having confide 810 


* | 2 9 
tem well, to mafk the pauſe es and empha- 


„ig | 
Ju * ſes, 


— 
— 
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ſes, by the new ſigns which have been an- 


Acne 


nee to them, according to the beſt of 


their judgment. But above all 1 would 


ave them particularly attentive to the 


pauſes, in the obſervation of which the ge- 
verality of readers are chiefly defective, as 


$31 4h WITS 


the Clearneſs of the weaning, and the ſo- 
1 y of the ſervice, ſo much depend u pon 
em. 110 different degrees of length i in 
ak Yeveral pavſes, myſt be left to every 


ond own judgment. To proceed thus far 


will be ſufficient to ſuch as are contented 
te discharge their office with due decbrum, 


without a aiming at any thing beyond it it. But 
to fach of the clergy dt are men of true 


plety and devotioh, and conſchuetitly defies 


ois of extitivig they in others, 1 would re- 
cumineiid it to 8⁰ farther; atid a as ſoofi't as 


they {Hall have made themſelves maſters of 
te nicht manner' of reading, to lay. aſide 


ME ofe of the boo entirely, and deliver 
1 40 . 17 N. er 4X0 he 


| 1 
5 
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5 ir — * G 4 22 2 


the whole from memo For it is  impoſ- : 
fible whilſt the eye is on the book, that the 


2) * 1247 
heart can be upward ; and therefore no ear- 
3; 1% 2s 


neſt and fervent prayers can be produced, 

which alone can inſpire the liſtening con- 
gregation with true devotion. 1 once pte 
vailed upon a elergyman, a man of real 
piety, to try this experiment; and it i is in 
eredible what effects were produced by it. 
I have heard .many of his auditors declare, 
among whom were ſeveral reſpectable mem 
bers of his own order, that they never knew. 


what i it was to have true devotion excited, 


or to pray fervently in church, till they 
1 him deliver the ſervice in that man- 


1 know that this will be attended with 
9010 difficulty at firſt, as they who, have 
been always accuſtomed to the aſſiſtance of 
the book, may loſe their preſence of mind 
when deprived of that aid, and not be able 
to open eyen what i is perfectly roted on the 


- v memory. 
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memory. Like perſons accuſtomed to ſwim 
with the help of cocks,” who wonld imme- 
diately fink if they were deprived of them, 
Nay,!I have küown ſome clergymen fo ex- 
ceedingly. timid in that reſpect, that they 
never: cduld venture even to deliver the 
Lord's prayer before the ſermon, without 
having it written down. The way to get 
the better of ſuch apprehenſion will be to 
pradiice i it firſt in private family duties; and 
when chey find they can perform it there 
without difficulty, they will be emboldened 
to do the ſame in public worſhip ao. But 
for their farther ſecurity they may for ſome 
time turn over the leaves of the ſervice ay 
2 advance, fo 38 4 7075 to have the 588 


# © „ 0 


they ſhould 4 any 0 time e find den ee at 
a loſs. Every clergyman, upon trial, will 
find r this change of mode will not only 

— | produce 
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produce excellent effects on the congrega- 
tion, but will be the Hourco of a perpetual 
fund of ſatisfaction to himſelf, For as no- 
thing can be more ickſome than the drad- 
gery, and wearineſs ariſing from going over 
continually one and the fame ſettled ſervice, 
in the uſual cold and mectunicul-way yo 
nothin g can cauſe greater inward ſatisfaction 
than praying from the heart; as uff muſt 
have felt who pray earneſtly in their private 
devotions. How much more pleaſing muſt 
it be to a paſtor, 'when be not only fees 
bimſelf che delight arifing from x pure and 
rational- devotion, but reflects xhar e 18 
cornthunicating ſenſations of the Take kita | 
to bis Hoek 3 and by fo doing takes the mot 


effectual method to recover tle firayed, and 


neee ee, 877 5 
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tate 


DISCOURSES, 


8 N 


Properly. SE #0 ſerve as Lf 
10 e on in * . 7 dale 


* 42. 431 * A 1 391 
2 N. * K % 


3 . * a " "2 * * - 
3 * "4 * 24 — — g 1 * & 2 
. A _ 


avs 14 5 1 


0 procounsr T. 


V -; induſtry : are exerted” in improviog 
_ every thing. for the Uſe of. mag the molt 
Ampoctavt article of all is neglected“ which 
as". the improyement of ; ma 'n.;himſelf" c3 
For! if men are not. prepared by Proper 
culture to eſtimate juſtly t the real value of 
things / they. will be apt to prize thoſe 
things mdſt ! which leaſt deſerve it” if they 


are not qualified to purſue what is conſo- 
5 nan 


al 


40 
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nant to the ndbler part of their nature 


— Gd Sench n 


they will certainly b be attracted by ſu'ch ob- 
jects as ſolicit the appetites and paſſipns 
belonging to the biſer part“ Tf they le 
not rendered capable of reliſhing intelle'c- 
tual enjoyments | ' they will of courſe be abe 
ſorbed in thoſe of the ſenſual kind - 
The great boundary between the human 
and brute ſpecies" ſeems to have been over- 
looked” or tightly touched upon by phi- 
lo oophers' „för“ while ſome placed it in 
rationality „ſome in "rifibility® ald 
others in the erect poſture of man and his 
walking bpon two legs” the Let and Gb. 
vious diltinction ſeems to have been forgot 
which i is that all the nöͤbler faculties bf 
man A require Plins and culture to produce 
and carry them to perfection while thoſe 
of animals grow to ĩt of cdurle' without 
any affiſtance ' in the fame manner as in 


trees and plants = =" 
; The 
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The true object of philoſophy ſhould 
therefore be to conſider firſt” in what 


| the perfection of man's. nature conſiſts 1 


and then to ſeek out for ſich a mode of 


education ' as is moſt n to * that 
perfection 


Man is a compound being” He is the 
link between ſpi ritual and animal exiſt- 
ence and partakes of bath their natures" 
but he has alſo: ſomething. peculiar to him 
ſellf/”- His intellectual faculties / prove his 
alliance to a ſupèriour claſs of beings” bit 
ſenſual appetites and paſſions ' ſhew his a- 
finity to briites but it is in the powers of 
the imagination that we arc to ſeck for his 
own peculiar or human nature as diſtin- 
guiſhing him from the brute ſpecies' on 
the one hand“ and the purely e 


41 


on the other 1 
As reaſon” prefides over ebe intellectual 


* 


paſſion over the ſenſitive . fo fancy go- 


5 yerns 
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dern this part of the hurfad frame „ And 
of M the faculties belonging to man th 


ſeems to be the moſt conſtant in its opera 
nons“ and the moſt extenſive in its inffu- 


ence ©. Nhe power of fancy over ideas of 
ſenſation and reflection is unbbhndel 50 
wwe ereates beings of her own“ and ſo 
gteat is her inffuence“ that beings of her 
creation / often make deꝭ per irmprefflons vi 
the:tninds of men than ſuch as Have 4 
dal o enicſtenoe i :She - excites” modifies- 
and diencts the paſſions of man at Het 
willi dot only: his ſpòrts and plea ſures- 
hut even2his:rtiore Srious Purfults 4h life 


are 400 frequently under her? direction 


ThWbiftory6fOvery-natioh in the worlt* 
will forniſh vat innùmerable inſtances of 


ler urthougded? inflacnee ' bver the molt 
impdrtant concerns of matt” in 'relipfon” 
government "days motals“ philoſophy ' 
* e, And her pteſent defpotie 
* power 
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power' which ſhe exerciſes oyer moſt arti- 
cles in life cannot better be deſcribed or 


explained than by the fingle term! Fa- 


.ſhion'” Nor ſhall we wonder at the 
mighty influence” of fancy' when we con- 
ſider that this faculty never ceaſes to act“ 
When the i\ntelle& is weary of its.labours ' 
and demands rest when the {oſual ap- 
petites and - paſſions are ſated' and dor- 
mant“ fancy fill continues for ever on the 
wing fort ever unwearied in her purſuits” 
Nay in fleep itſebf when every other fa- 
culty is locked up ſhe aſſer ts her empire 
over the human mind and fro lics there at 
| large i in all the wild luxuriaace of dreams 

From this view of her power we may 
ſee that tho ſhe may be an excellent ally 
to reaſon yet if ſhe does not acknowledge 
his ſuperiority and is not content with a 
| Nate of ſubordination to his orders ſhe 
may er ſtrengthen the animal part of 
man's 


an' 
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man's nature or ſet up an independent 


power of her dn ſuperiour to bõth Let 


us confider her in theſe. three lights As 


an all'y to reaſon" ſhe partakes of the di- 


vine nature of the ſoul and has the whole 


ſtore of intellectual ideas at command“ She | 
takes her flight with a bold wing thro' in- 


fnity ' uncircumſcribed by ſpace or time 
Reaſon” her chief and guide': all the while 
aiding and dire cting her courſe” In thi's 
employment ſhe adds plea ſure to the ope- 
rations of the intellect and adorns ſcience 
ſo as always to make it delightful ”' Thus 
ſhe produces a fund of pleaſure far ſuperiour 


to thoſe of the ſenſual kind and of courſe 


obtains an aſcendant over the animal facul- 


ties and draws them after her into a due 
ſubordination to the intellectual Such 


vere the effects produced by the cultiva- 
tion of the ndbler arts in ancient Greece 
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As an ally to the pa ſſions I mean of the 
fuel kind“ ſhe is confined with them to 
crawl the earth In this a bject ſtate 
ſhe ſoon becomes a ſlave to the paſſions” 
and her exertions in thi's employment 
ſerve only to degrade men below: beaſts" 
This depraved condition of man has been 
largely ſerforth” in the hiſtory of the Epi 
curèan ſect in that of the Sybarites' the 
Capuans ard modern Italy“ it is to be 
feured too that Exainples of this ſort” are 
not wantitig i in our own country = 

When the fets 'up for herſelf ' and ac- 
Knowledges no ſupèriour her vigorous and 
Wild fallies thro” unknown regions“ with- 
dut guidle or director ate either vain and 
rüitleſs“ as "Has been Teen in the Vaſt'va- 
riety of ſyſtems in ſpeculative philoſdphy 
which have been produced in different ages 
and ebuntries of the world“ by the wild 
imaginations of men ” or elſe they have 
3; been 
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been productive of the wo'rſt diſo'rders in 
human affairs' when exerted about the 
pra ctical duties of life in religion' poli- 
ticks' and morals” Her efforts here ſerve 
only to perve'ct man from the great end of 
his being” to rob him of all his animal 
as well as rational enjoyments in order to 
ſubſtitute her own vi ſionary ones in their 
room” and often to change his nature and 
incline him to that' which we are told be- 
longs. to ſpirits re probate“ Su'ch' we 
know have been the effects at all times 
of extravagant enthuſiaſm and wild ſuper- 

ſti tion = 
When we look into the hiſtory of the 
world ' we ſhall find that fancy has been 
but ſeldom employed in her moſt glorious 
ſphere that of aſſiſting human nature in 
its progreſs towards perfection on the con- 
trary her chief office has been to debiſe ' 
or perver t mankind The reaſon of which 
1 is” 
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that thi's part of the human frame“ 
has in moſt nations of the world“ been 
| wh'olly neglected and left to chance“ 
There has been care taken in many even 
to exce'ſs' to improve the intellectual 
powers by which ' numbers have ſpent 
their lives früitleſsly in abſtract ſpeculations' 
and ùᷣſeleſs often impenetrable metaphy- 
ſics““ Law-givers and magiſtrates have en- 
deavoured to reſtrain the paſſions moſt dan- 


gerous to ſociety ' within pro per bounds 
by penal laws“ Moraliſts and philoſo- 
phers have tried to prevail on men to dd 
their duty by ſhewing them what it is" 
whilſt the imagination left to itſelf ' un- 
guided and unreſtrained' laughs at their 
vain attempts and ſhews itſelf paramount 
to all the dictates of reaſon ' to All laws“ 
divine and human = 
It is evident that the perfection of man's 
nature can be attained only by a pro per cul- 
 tivation 


animal part 
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tivation of the ſe veral fa\culties belong- 
ing to the ſe veral parts of his complicated 
frame in a due degree of ſubordination = 
That the intellectual or ra'tional part 


ſnould hold the first rank in improving and 


directing the imagination ” and that both 
ſhould unite' in reſtraining and guiding the 
his can be done only by 
a right education“ and there never has 


been yet“ in any age or country ' a na'ti- 


onal mode of education eſtabliſhed with 


tha't view = 

To cultivate the ndblex powers of the 
human mind fo as to carry them to per- 
fe' tion * is againſt the very ſpirit of de- 
ſpo'tic government“ and in repu'blics' the 


Ariſtocra\tic form” approaches too near ty- 


ranny '. and the Democratic“ too near an- 
archy” or the ſtruggles between the two 
occaſion too much fluctuation ' to admit of 


any ſolid eſtabliſhment of that ſort It 
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is only in the we'll poized government of 
Britain that fa'ch a balance might alſo 
be kept up in the little ſtate of man“ 
And upon a compariſon - of the ſtate of the 
human mind! with that of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution we ſhall find that the one! bears 
a ſtrong reſemblance to the other Reaſon 
may be conſidered as veſted with the ki\ngly 
power” the paſſions“ as the Commons 
that furniſh the ſupplies to action“ and the 
powers of imagination as the Ldrds' who 
ſtand as a barrier between the two other 
ſtates to prevent tyranny ' from the too 
great exertion of authority in the one © and 
a narchy from the unruly turbulence in 
the other = 

Now if the minds of the inhabitants of 
this country were formed by a ſuitable 
education ' correſpo'ndent to the nature of ſpe 
the conſtitution ' which ought to be the m: 
caſe in all wiſe ſtates it would produce il by 
156% | ſubjects! 
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ſu bjects wo'rthy of fo noble a form of 
government and capable of ſupporting it 
againſt any efforts which might be made to 
overthrow it“ Nor would there be found 
ſo much difficulty in accompliſhing this 
point“ as may at fir ſt view be imagined ” 
It would be brought about by a change in 
a ſin'gle article wherein we have pro- 
ceeded very erroneouſly ever ſince the re- 
vival of letters and which change would 
be allowed upon the lighteſt examina- 
tion! to be much for the better and like- 
ly to produce the ha'ppieſt effects = 

To ſhew this in as ſhort and clear a light 
as poſſible / let it be remembered that the 
inſtrument uſed to cultivate all the nobler 
faculties of man is language Now there 
are two ſorts of language in uſe" the dne 
ſpoken” the other written The dne 
manifeſted by the living voice ” the other 
by the dead letter“ Phe one Divine 


— 


given 


— 


_ 
. 
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given by God himſelf” the other hüman 
the invention of man! Have we neglect- 
ed then the inſtrument provided for us by 
the Allwiſe Arti ficer who be'ſt knew 
what was fitted to carry his. own work to 
/ 


perfection“ have we changed it for one 
the invention of ſhort-ſighted man! and 


beſtowed all our pains upon the culture of 


the latter wholly neglecting the former ” 
and ſhall we hope to do it with impunity ” 
No“ there is not any deviation from Na- 
ture' which is not attended with propor- 
tional ill effects but moſt of all ' in this 
mdſt important article upon which! the 
right cultivation of all our nobler faculties' 
depen'ds = n | 
Thought and feeling“ make up the whole 
of man's perceptions” Theſe are commu- 
nicated by twò ſpecies of language utter- 
IV different and independent of each 


other“ Words make up the language 


of 
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of thought' or ideas" the language of 
feeling! or inward emotion“ is compoſed of 
tones loo ks and ge ſture“ It is true they 
may be united and when cultivated togè- 
ther' and brought to perfection! they 
may carry the whdle of man's nature to 
perfection àlſo But when the language 
of ideas or thought comes to be ſ epa- 
rated from the language of feeling or 
emotion when words alone are attended 
to“ without any regard to their concomi- 
tant tones looks and geſture” it is only 
the intellectual part that can be improved 
by it ' and tha't too“ not nèarly in an equal 
degree“ as when they are united” whilſt 
the more refined powers of the imagination / 
and the delicate ſenſibilities of the heart ' 
p remain dormant and wild fancy and the 
. paſſions are left to riot at large Mere 

words or the language of ideas alone tho 

delivered with all the clearneſs of the be 'ſt 
f under- 


% 
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underſtanding never yet had any power 
over the pa ſſions nor could excite any 
feeling whilſt tones looks and geſture! 
even in an irre gular ſtate have a very 
powerful influence over the human mind“ 
Of this we have daily inſtances in the lit- 
tle effects produced by pulpit- elocution 
from very rational diſcourſes delivered 
coldly from ndtes” and on the other hand 
in the extradrdioary impreſſions made by 
the wild uncultivated oratory of the Me- 
thodiſt preachers And our theatrical re- 
preſentations ſhew eltarly' how ne'cefſary 
the language of tones! looks and geſture” 
is' to diſplay the workings of the imagina- 
tion' and all the internal emotions of the 
mind” for were the actors to deliver 
their parts with the ſame una nimated 
motionleſs declamation' which is generally 
uſed in other places who could endure 
to fit out a play = | 

1 Wha't 
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Wha't have we then to do but to deſert 
the wrong courſe in which we ſet out 
and go back to tha't ' which Nature herſelf 
has pointed out to us To beſtow our 
chief pains upon the cultivation of the 
living tongue and confider the written 
language as it ought to be” in a ſubdrdi- 
nate light 

To'keep a due balance in the conſtitu- 
tion of the human mind between the un- 
feeling de' ſpotiſm of the intellect on the 
dne hand” and the blind impetudſity of the 
paſſions ' on the other“ it is neceſſary 
that the powers of the imagination ſhould 
be cuTtivated to the u tmoſt and re 'gula- 
ted by the niceſt art” This can be done 
by no other medium but that of Ia) agu- 
age” and the language employed in this 


al _ 011 
work muſt be that of emòtions not 
merely that of ideas ” it muſt be the la, 
guage of the imagination and the heart 


united 
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united to that of the intellect It is the 
imagination ' as was before obſerved” which 
chièfly diſtinguiſhes' man from all other 
animated beings and on that account 
bears the grèateſt ſway over mankind” It 
is therefore of the u'tmoſt importance that 
it ſhould be under the guidance of the nò- 
bler part of man's nature not made ſubſer- 
vient to the baſer ” Since therefore the al- 
liance of fancy with reaſon in a due ſtate 
of ſubordination! is of ſuch moment to the 
welfare of mankind ' and is ſo neceſſary to 
the advancement of human nature towards 


its ſtate of perfection let us inquire how 
ſuch a union may beſt be accompliſhed ” 
Na'turally none ſuch ſubſiſts it muſt 
therefore be a work of art” and if there be 
an art to whoſe perfection it ſhould be 

neceſſary that the intellectual powers in 
their moſt improved ſtate ſhould hold the 
fir ſt rank and thoſe of the imagination ' 


alſo 


ar 


ot! 
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alſo cultivated to the higheſt ' ſhould hold 
the ſe'cond' and be ſubſervient to the other 
| in order to controul and regulate the paſſi- 


| ons we need ſeek no farther for the per- 
fection of human nature ' than in the per- 
| fection of that art ' Bars 

4 It is manifeſt that ſu ch an art muſt be 
. the moſt comprehenſive of all others” it 


muſt take in the whole compaſs of man's 
faculties ' whether of the intelle& ' the 
imagination ' or the ſenſes And as the 
operation of theſe. can be manifeſted only 
by the means of natural or artificial ſigns ” 
by words tones looks and geſture” it 
muſt be an art that inſtructs mankind in 
the full import proper uſe' and com- 
mind ' of all thoſe ſigns In ſhort” the 


I art neceſſary to carry human nature to per- 
in fection“ and to diſplay All its faculties 
1 in their full force and lüſtre“ can be no 
other than the art of o'ratory = 

fo I know 


3 
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I know how fringely ſuch an aſſertion 
muſt ſound ' in an age wherein this art is 
unſtu died unpra'Qtifed ' nay almoſt un- 
kndwn” Iknow with what force of arms 
all the powers of prejudice will rife againſt 
ſuch a paradox I know how much the 
vanity of human nature which has taught 
us to conſider ourſelves as the moſt illu\ſtri- 
ous of nations and the pride of philo ſo- 
phy ' which has ſet up an independent 
throne amongſt us and claims the ſdle 
right of empire over the mind muſt be 
alàrmed at a doctrine which ſtrikes at once 
at the very foundation. of their authority“ 
But from prejudice vanity and pride let 
us appeal to the throne of rèaſon and ſee 
whether this opinion be not founded in the 
nature of things and whether it has not 
alſo been confirmed by experience” To 
prove that the art of oratory is ſu ch à one 
as I have deſcribed ' we need only conſider 
* wherein 


ein 
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wherein the pre-e\minence of human na- 
ture” over the re ſt of the animal creation 
conſiſts ' Let us follow the dſual diſtinc= 
tion made on this octaſion that of reaſon 
and ſptech 1 without refetence to the ima- 
gination“ which yet I have ſhewn to be 
more pecdliatly the characteriſtie of our 
nature Under the term reaſon” 1 here 
include all the intelle Qual faculties” under 
the term ſpeech all the artifi\cial and na · 
tural ſigns whether words tones looks 
or geſture by which the exe rtions of thoſe 
faculties are ma \hifeſted and communi 
cated” The letter part clearly and un- 
que'ſtionably belongs to bratory ' and is its 


peculiar province , The former alſo fo 
far as the internal exettions' and progreſs 
of the intellectual faculties ' depend upon 
the iſe of thoſe ſigus ſõ far muſt that 
too rely upon the aſſiſtance of that art“ 
And when it is conſidered that wirhioùt the 
X uſe 
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e thoſe ſigus che mind could. ſcarce 
7 1 in e 8 and with- 


T Jovr* fy ar 


gue ar right uſe of them muſt t continually 
fall into c'rrour * ” it will be fond that the 
iraprovemeat of the intellect itſe ' muſt 


in a great 1 meaſure depend upon it 1 But 


with regard to the more refined pawers c of | 


the f'ncy,' and the more delicate afeQions 
of the heart” it is impo'ſlible without the 


” 1932 "wu 


aid of this art that they ſhould be mani- 
feed ſo as to produce any great effect 1 

* Having thus ſhewn the neceflity” of this 
At to the cultivation of man's ndbler facul- 


$2154 v3 ' 


40 et u us now ſee whether by the a- 
chm pliſhoient of it they are not brought 


AE. 


Fes alſo i in z their duc ſtate of ſubordind- 


«po * Nt 


ton,” -Who does 1 not ſee that the intellec- 


570 Nr . 


tual powers muſt hold the port rapk.' and 


28 2 


r Egulate A t the reſt in the exerciſe of that 


14 


Ml! Whd does not ſee that fancy acquires 


1 Nie 


teft force rnament n un- 
Re farce and dro meot' whey fr 
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der the direction of the intelle&t * And 
who does not fee that the union of theſs 
two muſt of courſe give them an empire 


over the paflions' to govern. them at will . 
The perfection of this art therefore ne \cef- 
ſarily includes the perfection of all man 's 
nobler faculties' and is on tha't account! 
of all o ape the art moſt worthy o of man's 
attention ö 


. Now let us ſee how far this 8 
has been ſupported by experience For if 
what I have advanced upon this ſubject be 

well founded' it will follow that the people, 

of thöſe countries where the greateſt pains 
were taken to cultivate and refine theic 
ſpeech ' and where the ſtudy and practice of 
orator) ry” were moſt general“ approached 
the neareſt to the perfection of human na- 
ture” But docs hiſtory wa'rrant the truth 
of this” Let us try Wha't nations were 
they who applied themſelves to thoſe ſtu- 
R 2 dies 
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dice and the ptactiee of that art We 
kate but of twò from the creation of the 
world'to this hour the Grecks and Rõ- 
mans“ Do not their very names flaſli con- 
victibn on us Need there mdre be {aid 
ti prove the point Aft not theſe the 

very nations allowed by the univerſal voice 
of alt mankind “ to have excelled all others” 


mai Ws 


and to have carried human natute to a de- 


gt tes of perfection which none bef dre them 


ET 
cer reached none NN nce- have- arrived at 


even with the aſfiſtance of their a \dmirable 
procepts* and. bright exa \mples " together 
pith, many glorious: lights and adva) ntages 


V4 they wa \nted al Were not theſe 


de 2 1. 10 1 t n ; 


the only nations that erer were maſters 0 
the oratorial art“ will, not thi's Tatisfy 


111 29 — 190 4 4 210 


us“ Do we want Aarther proof that it was 
2110201 0 J Ang 


1 9113 
fo that art they were indebted * for their 


Prorfmiogpce, oyer the reſt of the nll - 


Let us examine at what pitiod of time it 
Re 12 0 Was 
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was' the Greeks ſhone forth in all that blaze 
of glory we ſhall find it was when ora- 
tory had reached its mer dian - Among 
what parti cular people of Greece did the 
grand conſtellation of human excellencies 
ariſe © whoſe, number and luſtre have not. 
been Equalled ſince ſun and moon were 
; made Among the Athenians' where 
oratory reached its higheſt pitch as: 
did the æra of the Roman glory commence " 
Not till after the art of oratory had 2 5 
at its ſu mmit In both nations 80 5 


this ſplendour vaniſh When the ſa u'n | of 


210 
oratory was ſet = 


. Is there any doubt ye 't remaining ju will 


not the reaſon and nature of things corro- 
borated by the ſtrongeſt facts” overthrow 
prejudice, 27 Shall we not believe in the 


amazing powers, of eloquence” the accounts 
of \ which are ſo ſtrongly authe \nticated! uns 


12+ leſs the ſhould preſent herſelf to our ſenſes” 
* 2 mY "MN (all ä | i 
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in all the shared ſhe, was nge 
Bdorned.'. and through them“ force con- 
*vigian on our minds“ It is 10 be feared 
1 of this kind is not to be expe'Qed 
bu ds in our preſent ſtate Much time 
much. phins did it colt the s peſents before 
4hey, braught chat art to perfeRtion much 
ame“ much labour, muſt, it, goſt the, mo- 
Mens ' before, they can attempt to rival 
them.jin that point“ Yet ſurely from 
circumſtances ' and the nature of things 
we may form a ju'ſt idea of the charms and 
powers of SOT, without having them 
exe \mplified to us in a living inſtance” 1A 
Imagioe to yourſelves a Demo ſtbeges 


being the moſt illu ſtrious afſerobly i in 
ef world 4 upon a point wheregn, che 
ly of the moſt illuſtrious of nations de- 


**n 


ded How awful fu eb a weeting 


9 5411 f 97 


w vast the ſubject" ” bs man“ 5 — 


. 111 TIW £ fic 9 


1914 


1 90 5 


— 
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fon "' Adequate — Ves“ ſupètior“ By 


the power of his eloquetice ' the augu ſttieſs 


of the denn, is lock, uche Unity ef 
the o ator” and the impdreatice of the ſu d- 


ject for 4 while ſaſpe* nded "by the adml- 


ration of his ta lents“ With what ſtre ngth 


of Argument“ with what potvers of tlie 
fancy“ with what emdtibns of the hare ' 


does he fault and ſu'bjugate the while 
man arid at once ca\ptivitte his reaſor'® Ms 


imagination” and his piſſions ” To effect 


this muſt” be the u tmoſf effort of the 
Holt "Improved ſtate of human nature?” 


Not à faculty that he poſſeſſes is here d- 
employed not a fa\ culty that he poſſeſſes 
bur is here exe Ited“ to its * piteh®” 


All bis internal powers are at work "1 
Bet external” teſtify their « nia 10 Wi. 


in 5 th he memory ry the fanc oy 


Of N 


"ment the paſſions ' are all uy * ds jo 


BJ, 1 . 78 27 Fr 
Hut! every muſcle” every nerve is Gen 
11001 
X 4 1 
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ed +not;n feature not- a limb but c 
ſpaaks;) The organs of the body“ at- c 
tyngd to the exertions of the mind thro' 0 
the ki ndred organs of the bearers” inſtan- 1 
taneguſiy and as it were with an ele ctrical I 
ſpisit . vibrate thoſe (energies, from ſoul to h 
ſoxl.; Ngtwithſtanding the dive'rfity of t 
ming an ſuch; g multitude, by. the light- F 
ning of eloquence” they are melted intg k 
ong;maſs/. the, whole aſſembly actuated in f 
doe and the wal way become as it were - 
bug, due man and have but ,one vdice "LP 5 


The, pie. rſal cry is Let us 8 againſt | h 
Fp, let us fight for our liberties let 


rc 

us c hquer. een my 8 
Mete only it is“ that the amicable me: N 
chaniſm of the, buman frame 80 far as it ch 
regggds a union with an intelle Qual mind 5 


and «£0 far as it is fitted to diſplay alto g 
hidden powers of that mind to view * can | 
WOO: La theſe exertions tho gt 


70 divine 


19] 


1 


. 
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divine part of us / becomes as it were an 
object of the ſenſes "it is to be ſeen to; 
be heard“ it Ughtned in the èye of a 
Pericles” it thu\ndered ' from his voice % 
If any one doubt of the truth of what 1 
have here advanced let him reflect whe-' 
ther there is any o ther ſituation in life“ any 
other art or profeſſion in which it is po- 
ſible for man ' at Once to diſplay“ all the 
force” of All his faculties ' both of body! 
and mind” If there be not“ the ana 
muſt be granted Compare Xerxes on 


his thrdne Philip“ in the battle of Chz- 


rota * Archimèdes in his cloſet“ of 


Vi gil in his ſtudy“ with Demoſthenes! 


roufing the "Greeks to the preſervàtion f 
their liberties — How do the Kin g“ the 


ge \ferald the philo ſopher 11 poder! 


fink below the Orator = 1.0 251” .bin 


What a magnificent idea“ and yet how 


| ſtrily Joſt” has the enthuſiaſtic ſpitit ot 


Milton 
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Milton preſonted to us of the power of the 
orators of old in the ſew follow¾ing ad- 


mitable lines where rb of thoſe of 
Athens he —_ } MIC 


un 03 3. N. 


9 „Thoſe ancient whoſe refi'tleſs eloquence 
| Wielded at will that fie rce demo ſcracy ” | 
Shook 1 tharſenal ! and thunder d over Greece 


To Ma'cedon and Artaxer nes throne! = 


IL ia! 

G thou genius of eloquence. that 00 
once irradiate thoſe thy two favourite. na- 
tions and beam around them a luſtre more 
than human ” whi'ther art thou fled''' Thou 
who didſt love to dwell with liberty' why 
haſt thou refuſed to viſit this land of free- 
dom But thy indignation is ju ſtly kindled 
againſt us we have paid thee nõ ho mage 
whilſt all our vows are addrefled to a uſu'rper' 
who was once thy ſervile miniſter It has 
therefore fared with u's as with the I- 
radlites' when they worſhipped an idol of 
| 6 their 
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their own. handiwork and the living 
God“ withdtew-his pre ſence from them 
Britons be 8 Wiſe 2 ppeaſe the an gry. Ge- 
nius” court him to be propi tious to your 


vows” Dedicate but one temple to him 


he will Enter it 1 he will kindle the ſaered : 
fire never more to be exti \oguiſhed ' and and 
ſpread. a new glory round the land“ Un- 
der his beni gu influence the arts will re- 
vive as of dId religion and mo'rals / 
ba- flouriſh / liberty be ſecùred and Britain 
Ire ſhall reign a Queen among the nations 
ou till time ſhall be no more. 
hy * | n 0 ne C tag 
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HE motives to induce ge ntlemen to 

promote a plan for cultivating the 
living language and the powers of elocu- 
tion have been already ſufficiently. urged 
in my former diſcourſe” But there is ano+ 
ther part of the human ſpecies '-and ſurely 
the moſt àmiable that are equally con- 
cerned in it E mean the fait ſex I know 
not by what ſtrange fatality it has hap- 
pened ! that in the important article of edu · 
cation ' they have ſcarcely been conſidered“ 


The lordly maſters of the creation have 


chalked out a courſe of inſtruction for them 


ſelves“ but the women are left to make 


the beſt uſe of their talents that they can 


Withiént aid or affbſtance“ And yet“ that 


they 
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| they are born with minds capable of as 
high improvement as thoſe of- the g ther 
ſex © has been amply proved in the inſtances 
of ſeveral ladies who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves aseminently in theit ſphere when 
0 they have had èqual advantages of cultart 


e Is it wiſe ' is it politic in men t make 
l- nd-provifion for the improvement of, the 
d minds of thoſe wilio are to be their nears; 
9+ I ct and deèareſt aſſociates in liſe With. 
y what juſtice can they afterwards complain. 
1- when they do not meet with the delights. 


w of a ra tional ſociety with thoſe whoſe 
p- minds have never been ſtored with Know- 
u- edge Or how can they blame them ſor 
Hs paſſing their time in trifling amuſements /- 
ve when they have not been prepated to fill it- 
W up in any other way This neglect bag 
ke been owing to cauſes which it would not be 
.* difficult to explain“ were it ne-cefſaty at 
jar. preſent to enter upon the diſcuſſion , but. I 
ey Aa believe 
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believe alt the woll arb öf opinion that it 
is time ſoine Tenedy were applied and 1 


am much deceived if what 1 am about to 


propoſe” Will not open'a naw path vf edu- 
cation tothe ladies” which will terminate 


in the completion of all thats to be wiſhed 
for by them in that paint 

. To put this in a clear light 1 us only 
conßder what the natural conſequences 
would be of introducing the- trade art of 
reading Of all arts it would be found 
the moſt be wi dehing when people ſhould 
have made any progreſs in it upon ſüre 
grounds In that caſe it would prove the 


moſt plèaſing exerciſe when alone and 


make every one enter into the ſpitit of an 


author with ten times the gg y and i in 
company it would be eonfidered as one 


of the fòremoſt accompliſhments, and 
which would moſt contribute to the enter- 
nien 'of the hearers* How delight- 

| fully 


+05 . . B 8 +» 
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fully would the compoſi tions. of our posts 
ound from their ſweet voices and how 
x irrefiſtible maſt, they themſelves prove.” if 


they approached papers to the prefe'Qinn of 
their e — * in his. 


Ring,” where, be . d a 


# FF AJ 710 


«ſuck prompt 10 | 
" Flowa from bes fp” in 9 8 . 'ot i numerous 
1 chan needed lute or 
To odd mdre Frcetneſs'" 1-70 


Mare tuncable. indeed "than Jute. or berp 
would, ſuch elocution be and. furniſh an 


It) MIO 


compliſhment Far more Pligg inde- 


$1 $5 _ 4 pr ww © 


pendent | of its uti \lity ' than any of theses 
ſplendid rifles bw. in faſhiog,” = The 


17 ty 4 11 , 41 ie 4 


fund of entertainment of this kind would 


be inexhàuſtible from the, i\pfinite number 
of, authors dn ver gty dt, theje, compoſhy 
tog e both in poetry, aud, graſs ©... 1896 


above 


, 
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above al what a delightful-employment 
would' it: be to mothers © were "hey but 
qualified; for the / taſk "to inſtru their 
hetle - prattbers themſe ves in the rudi- 
ments of a pure and corre t ſpecch inſtead 


of leaving them to be corrupted by igno- 
rant mercenaries 8 How muſt their hearts 


glow v within hem upon finding the fuc- 
ceſs that. would attend their. 14 ours 

| — they might hope they were forming 

future pro'ps to our declining church“ and 


future bu'lwarks to our tottering ſtate 


With what cordial delight muſt tlie father 
of a family 7 behold the mother of his 
children nen in 1 1 and amiable 
a taſk A 


" It is well known that the firſt exatwples 

of eloquence ' exhibited at Rome in any 
degree of perfeRtion ' were produced from 
the early pains taken with the Gtaechi g by 
their mother Cornelia” a woman born with 


| 


un- 
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encemmon talents? for elocution and the 
fiſt perſon. known! in that ſtate ' to have 
eu hivated powers of this kind! as far as 
her dwn application could go at a time 
hen the art was utterly unknöwn“ and 
tbe great article of ſpeech» was left wholly 
to the: guidance of chance as amongſt us 
at this day But if the art of ſpeaking 
were now to be revived ” and if the ladies 
had the advantage of regular inſtruction in 
it!“ have we not reaſon to believe that there 
might many Britiſh Cornelias ariſe © to 
form orators ſuptrior to the Gracchi”' for 
this we know was the caſe at Rome after 
that art had been introduced 
- In this way ladies you would be in 
your-pteyet IPbere“ you would be the 
hebp· mates you were defigned to men“ 
Nature made you of -a ſo ſter clay of a 
more delicate mould than oùrs “ She has 
giyen you ni cer ſenfibillities of heart more 

S Y exquiſite 
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FF) FER AT 
exquiſite ls 'ptions' of fa pcy. 4 It is 
your peciliar province therefore ' to mould 
the tender heart and te eac che young 
idea how to boot“ 025 Let the e part of man 
be! to guide the more vi gorous under- 
ſtanding” „% Man is formed for . public ; 
as well as for private life“ wo) man for 
private life dnly Let the experienced 
father inſtruct the child i in what is fit for 
his pu 'blic ſphere let the {kilful mother 
train him in what reſpects dome ſtic life“ 
The care of Each. b is equally. neceſſary to 
form complete me n and the myſt accomy 
pliſhed r men the world has ever ſecn '. we're 


formed i in this Way. =, bj oi he od" tor 

But now. let us * a pre 
quenges full. more important that would 
ne ceſſarily follow from this“ Upon malo 
ing ſome pro greſs in theiars of reading t 
would be found impoſiible x9 arciyeiatrpor- 
faction in it without a complete knaw- 
22122 | * 95 ledge 


— 
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ledge of the language both! in its gramma- 


101 


ical“ and 705 rical parts UL It would be 


found i oe 'Qicable to deliver intelligibly 
to Others what they did not thoroughly 
underſtand themſe ves”. to. give grace in 


w# + (11 & 


5 utterance to elegance of expreſſion which 
; they did not perceive” or due force to ſenti- 
ments which they did not feel; * A Axhorough 
kn knowledge therefore both of grammar and 
the toric“ would become abſolutely neceſſary 
to this end“ But as theſe are dry and labo- 
rious ſtudies! they: are not likely to be vo lun- 


tarily purſued without ſomething t to ſweets 
en the toil” This“ 1 have ſhewn”. would 


2114 


not be wanting to thoſe who ſhould have 
made any progreſs in the art of reading“ 
The lights which-the twöbſtüdies would 
mitually:throw on each other would make 
the taſkealy and the delight propoſed b | 
accandpliiirig the ed“ would make them 
evento nd oft the mèans Where labour 
is loved it ceaſes to be labour“ Let 


1 there- 
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therefore that one point be enabled! let 
| there be a method' of teaching young ladies 


to read we'll” upon principles of grammar 
_— N 

and rhetoric ' they will” apply themiſchves 

to Body the beſt, writers with artour! be- 

cauſe with _ 0 the' Engliſh _ 


| writing to "lors their minds with All kinds 
of knowledge which can be either Uſeful 
or ornamental and they will have deen 
epared before-hand to diſpzy that 
knowledge" whenever there is ocſion fot 
it in the beſt” and clèareſt night“ Jo 
this caſe ladies would have a manifeſt ſus 
period rity over the men in ſeveraltimport- 
ut article whilſt the pie ſent” mode of 
education is continued“ They woutd 
hive no occaſion to grudge the men their 
extraordinary labour in fearch of knowledge 
throbgh thi the 70880 * ſteep”! and per- 
A | "oy 
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plexed. paths of Latin and Greek ” when 
they might arrive at the ſame. end in hAIf 
the time through, the eaſy and pleaſant 
road; of their. mother tongue“ af They 
would haye no.,cauſe to envy them their 
acquiſitions in two dead languages which 
they are never after to have an opportunity 
of diſpla ying either by ſpesch or writ- 
ing! whilſt they ſhall be miſtreſſes of the 
living language which aldne is employed 
on All occaſions ' whether of aſe” or orna- 
ment either by the tongue or the pen“ 2 
Let the men boaſt that they can write 


5 Q 113 


Latin correctly“ Tet them ſmile and be 
content with ſpeaking and writing En glich 
in its putity Let thoſe ' value themſelyes 
on legs critical {kill in the works of Ho- 

mer Sophocles' Vitgil “ and Horace in 
the original let theſe,” be content with 
readiog them in tranſlations“ nor think 


N Ide much by the difference # but let 
2 them 
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them plunie themſelves on their ſuperio ri- 
ay; if they, ſhoulg. haye a cleàrer percep- 
tion and a ni cer reliſh, of the beautics of 
Milton” Shakeſpeare Pope and Swift 
Let men pride themſelyes upon their 
| Knowledge in logic ' metaphyſics. mathe- 
matics and other ſpeculative ſciences let 
the elegant arts. and all that can contribute 
to the happineſs of ſocial life! or the de- 
light of ſdcial converſe be the ſtudy, and 
employment of the fair” Theſe will be 
the natural conſequences of making the art 


of reading and the grammatical ſtudy 
of Engliſh ' the two fundamental articles 
in female education But the 000 


7 will. not ſtop here” it will prove in its 


conſequences ! equally beneficial to the 
, 


men For ſhould they from the invete- 
47 
rate force of cuſtom” perſevere i in their did 


oof WH 


track 00 n after theſe ſtudies ſhall have 


{i} [001758 


been purſued with ſuceell by the ladies 
| they 
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they'muſt be adopted by the me'n alſo” and 
made part of their courſe” A young man 


of one and twenty after having finiſhed 


his ſtudies would be aſhamed to be out- 


done by a gitl of ſixteen” in propriety and 
grace of elocution and in a critical know- 


ledge of our mother-tongue '” This will 


Excite an emulition ' which will tend to 


the improvement of both parties A re- 
1iſh for the ſame art' and purſuit of the 


ſame ſtudies ' would neceſſarily produce in 
the two ſexes ' ſuch a deſire of commgni- 
cating their thoughts and diſplaying their 


talents to each other as to introduce that 
golden ſtate of ſocial converſe ' which is 


never to be hoped for but where the ſo- 
_ is compoſed of 'bdth ſexes ” The 


men would no —_ be devoted to the 
| bottle | or gaming nor would the Ridies 
find ſuch ſuperlative delight ' in a rout 


or a drum“ The ſuperior pleaſure ariſ- 
Y 4 ing 
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ing from ſuch amiable interoourſe)/! wodld 
put an-end/here” as it has done in France“ 
to all ſe parate ſocieties of the ſexes This 
would be productive of ſuch hàrmony and 
good will between them as to eſtabliſh 
that-degree of equality which e abſolutely 
neceſſary to u cloſe and intimate union“ 
Bdth ſexes being on a par in the moſt ma- 
terial articles of knowledge common to 
beth and in which a degree of excellence 
is equally neceſſary td both would no 
longer have any invidious diſputes about ſu- 
petio rĩty - The women '' equally diftin- 
guiſhed in the dome 'ſtic with the men- 
in che public ſphere of life might claim 
qual merit“ Nor would there be any 
difference“ but what naturally reſults from 
the ſuperior talents! labour and difficulty 
attendant bn the one employment! more 
than the other about which there could 
be np competi tion“ 


In 
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In ſhort ! it reſts upon you. ladies to 
bring about this reformation nor can you 
in ſö doing be thought to ſtep out of your 
ſphere” as the moſt perfect and. critical 
knowledge of Engliſh / could neyer be 
chargedion you as an affectation of: learn- 
ing! or female pedantry) And dhe men 
will readihy allow that the tongue is the 
wer pon of the fair” nor can they blame 
them if they po liſh it to the utmoſt and 
learn the moſt perfect uſe and management 
of it When tha't is done let the men 
take càre of - themſelves ” for ſhould they 
continne-to rely upon their old, weapon the 
pen to the neglect of ſpeech.” and oo 
their ſkill in the dea d languages without 
cultivating their, on they, would, find 
themſelves overma tehed in all topics of con- 


yerſation ' and victory declare itſelf on the 
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N my two former Aiſcotiſes * 'T' efidea- 
1 voured to ſhew the great importance of 
cultivating the living language towards 
the general improvement of hutnan nature 
itſe If in all its ndbler faculties and powers" 7 
in this, I ſhall conſider its uſe more pat- 
ticularly with regard to ſociety in the im- 5 
provement of ma \nners and converſation”! 

It as evident that a general application 
to bodłk · language with a total negle& of 
the Hing tongue is not the way to im- 
prove the faculties of ſpeech Accord- 
-angly we find that in a country abounding , 
with excellent writers“ a good ſpeaker'is 
almoſt a pro digy No obſervation is more 
common than that bodkiſh men are re- 
* markable 


expreſs their thoughts with èaſe and the 
fore avoid ſpeaking as pàinful Vet many 
of them can write their ſentimepts readily 
becauſe they have been accu ſtomed to:writ- 
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markable for taciturnity“ Nor is this 


filence to be e conſidered as a mark of WI 


dom or the effect of deep thinking“ as is 


generally ſuppoſed for in fact fi ſuch men 
find it di cult thro' want of practice to 


ing Whilſt on the other hand“ a ſuper- 


ficial man of the world ' by being habitu- 


ated to converſation ' ſhall always be able 
to expreſs. his thoughts however ina ocu- 


rately yet with volubility and freedom ” 
tho infinitely inferiour to the ſtadious man 


both in knowledge of things and words 
as. would evidently appear ſhould they bòth 


reduce their thoughts to Writing“ Thus 


the learned often think without ſpeak- 


jag and o hers" too often ſpeak with- 


out thin king“ They who have the be'ſt 
materials 


re Ws — - <4. a 
- 
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materials for converfation cannot make 
uſe of them. for want of a free. utterance !! 
and they who have a rea \ineſs of ſpeech 
want the neceſſary materials“ to make it 


anſwer any end! either of plea ſure ot 


profit“ Does not the neglect of this, uſe- 
ful branch of education tend to make men 


miſers in knowledge to: brood in ſecret 


over their hoard of ideas. and to engage in 
ſelfiſh purſuits”, atwilog'ad iis jad 
There was me. years — given to the 
world an Eſtimate of the manners of the 
the times w which were ee, by the, au- 
thor to the principle of effe mina y But 
it might as ju o ſtly be aſſerted that the 


Thames owes its plenty of water to ſome 


ſmall ri \vylet that runs into it,” as that the 
variety « of corn Rees, and deprayed man- 


1812 Wu 
ners of t the age were owing to a princi- 


pe whoſe operations are confined. to ſo 
na crow a ſphere" wo It is ſurpriſing that the 


e, reverend 


* 
* 
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reterend author ſhould not have recollected 
ths trüe ſdurce "pointed out every where 
throughout- the whole Chriſtian" diſpenſa- 
tion of the chief vörtues belonging to 
man I mean benevolence” ſtyled in the 
ſeriprure phraſe · Charity“ and conſequent- 
ly its oppolite feIfiſhneſs muſt be the 
ſource of our worſt vices” And ſhould a 
nèw eſtimate be made it would be found 
that all the polluted manners of the times 


which he Has in vaih endeavoured to te: 
rive from his > ſeanity rilt' effeminacy 
naturally flow from the plenteous foun- 
tain of ſelfiſhneſs” The virtues and vices" 
in all ages and countries have had their 
different _— of aſcendency in propor- 
tion 4 as the one! or the other of theſe | prin- 
ciptes had the predo minance“ And in⸗ 
deed 7 as all the principal virtues and vices? 
depend upon'the proper diſcharge of 6ut 
focial duties or the contrary they can be 


oy 


referred 
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referred to no o ther ſaurer “ . Now no- 
thing. can contribute more to the propaga- 
ien of { \fiſhnefs in this country! than the 
aſeendency which the written language has 
obtained amongſt us over that which is 
ſpoken” In order to prove this 1 muſt 
beg my hearers to recolle& a propoſition 
ſafficiently made out in a former diſcourſe 
that the mere language of ideas' whether 
written ' or ſpoken can of itſelf 2 have 
no- other power but chat of conveying 
knowledge and improving the underſta und- 
ing” to touch the heart and agitate the 
fancy it is requiſite that- the language of 
emotions . ſhould be joined with it the 
language of tones“ looks and geſture 
In all public communications by the li- 
ing voice three different effects will be 
| produced according as the ſpeaker ne- 
gle'& to unite. theſe two languages” or as 
he unites them — and diſco'rdant- 
1 8 ly » 
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Vor as he Barney in due as 
M <as.t0 farm harmony ; tt 
In the fir m caſe ! no emotion als 
bly be communicated by the ſpeaker {4 He 
who. has no feelings in himſe if nor makes 
uſe of any signs of feelings! can never worlt 
upon the ſenſibility of others He may 
communicate know ledge indeed of a cer. 
tain kind and to a certain degree“ provided 
his hearers will be at the pains af cn 
manding their awn attention in ſpite of a 
doll mono tony whoſe, very nature. it is! 
to dea den and di ſſipate attention? 
In the ſe cond caſe, where the ſpeaker 


uſes the language of emotions unſkilfully 


and diſcordantly he becomes either an ub 
ject af ri dieule or diſguſt to his intelli- 
gent hearers who ever after avoid him 
or if they dd attend indulge themſelves im a 
malignant ſatisfaction 10 laughing at his 
abſutrdities ar in e een PHY aD 

vio” | 1 
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In the le ſt cafe! ru vety mel ſcen 
amongſt us where the ſpen en blends the 
tue languages. properly / the funey! the 
paſſionsꝰ the und ent anding“ area ple. 
ingly agitated” cach individual cveccinice an 
addixional delight from the ſum cummu- 
nicated to the whole auditory” reflected 
from e ye ta eye during a chatmed atte n- 
uon to the orator” poured out from breaſt 


tochmaſt when his ſilence permits thein 


to:give-way- to the fulaeſs of their hearts 
Perhaps there is no other ſituatioa in 
which the ſocial diſpoſition of mankind is 
 ©xquifiely gratified!*” They afſeinble at 


looks from expedation. of the delight 
which they are to receive” they part with 
mutual congratulations on account of mu- 
tual benefit and entertainment Such an 
intetechr Ie frequently repeated ! tends to 
era dicate all ſelfiſh paſſions and to invi- 
£1 \gorate 


ſuch meetings with fatizfa\ftion in their 
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gorate all the finer emotions of bene vo- 
lence' and the great duty of Chriſtian 
charity The ju'ſtneſs of this picture 
muſt be acknow'ledged by all ' who at any 
time have heard good preachers deliver 
their diſcourſes with force and feeling '' 

Of theſe three ways it is evident ' that 
the firſt' is calculated to render us u'nſo- 
cial ” the ſecond ' diflocial “ and the third 
alone can make us what we were inte nd - 
ed to be ſocial beings” 

In the laſt of theſe thro' want of in- 
ſtruction it is exceedingly difficult to ar- 
rive at any degree of excellence and there- 


Hal 


fore few make the attempt” Vanity! or 


"enthuſiaſm have wrought upon ſome to 


adopt the ſe cond method“ on which ac- 
count they are as much deſpiſed and 
avdided by men of ſenſe and taſte as 
they are followed and admired ' by fools 


and fana'tics'”” But the bulk of our pub- 
Z lic 
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Jiviſpeakers ( hopeleſs of attaining the per- 
ſection neceſſaty to the third method and 
ſtudious to avoid the ill. conſoquences of the 
con of courſe fall into the fir ſt / in 
Which! by not pretending::to: any merit 
| they difarm ce nſure and) paſs thtob ſife 
contented without ho nour / provided they 
de ape Uiſgraee!: T , bog 916% 
Such being the ſtate of public elocution' 
fe w people can reap either profit or plèa- 
ſute from it ” Men therefore in geneial 
Have recourſe to bodks' both fot inſtruc- 
tion and entertainment This ſort of en- 
tertainment is in its own nature a ſe Iſiſn 
one as the exerciſe is performed alòöne 
And the reader has no one to participate of 
his fatis faction“ Nor is there a gttater 
etemy to faei fry of utterance '-than! a:ha- 
bit of filent reading“ or which more diſ 
dunlißes petſons ſtom makipg a figure in 
convetſation onto ide to 1602 il 
But 
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But it may be faid that tho in· the pra- 
ſent ſtate of public elocution the ſocial 
feelings are not exereiſed and that filent 
reading contributes to deſtroy them for 
want of communication which alone can 
give them vigour and ſpirit yet when men 
come to mix with the wor id! both in prl- 
vate and pu'blic ſocietics' they will find that 
thĩs deficiency is amply made up by conver- 
ſation and that all the ſocial feelings all 
the delicate ſenſibilities of our nature will 
be regulated / and duly exerciſed by keep- 
ing good company Indeed if the uſual 
topics of converſation are of that nature 
and if the world abounds in perſons who 
deliver themſelves upon ſuch topics; with 


feeling and: taſte ' ſuch an effect might rea- 


ſonably be expected But if we examine 
the general ſtate of converſation amongſt us 
we ſhall find that it is rather calculated 
like that of public elocution to render us 

Z 2 u'nſo- 
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u\nfoclat © or difloctal “ than föcial beings” 
The bulk of mankind may be divided into 
four claſſes” The firſt* and moſt nume- 
rous' conſiſts of the infOpids” Who“ hav- 
ing little knowlege' tle feeling and le ſs 
power of communicating them are ſure they 
can make no figure in converſation ” and in 
order to conekal their deficiency '- hide 
themſelves in perpetual crowds run to 
all public places roots” aſſemblies opera 
Playhouſe, &c. Theſe always wear the 
ſirne countenance ' have but ont ſet uf 
phraſes which they adapt to All topics 
and ſpeak in the bon ton ' that is without 
any change of tone at all“ They would 
not for the world diſcover any emòtion 
either by leck geſture ot voice and by 
a conſtant habit of ſuppreſſing their gigns ' 
they ut aſt eotme to ſubdue the emotions 
therfelves” Bven laughter that happy 
gift of 6ur Maker to gladden the heart of 


man 
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man is looked upon by ſome of theſe to be 
a\breach of decorum/ and therefore they 
take great pains to ſuppre'(ſs. it“ Thus 
having little pretenſions to rationality ' the 
diſtin guiſhing property of man according 
to ſo me philoſophers” or to rifibillity ' 
according to others they have no Other 
characteriſtical mark of human creatures 
but that of walking upon two legs“ with 
indeed the additional circumſtance of being 
always well dreſt“ Theſe beings by de- 
grees loſe all feeling * and thus are ren- 


dered u\nſocjal by ſociety '' Numbers of 
this claſs are to be found among what is 


commonly called the be'ſt company 
The ſecond claſs may be called the 


Di:putants”- who! having collected from 


books a heap of undige ſted Knowledge and 


a very auk ward and inaccurate; manner of 
ſetting it forth in diſcourſe' are engaged in 


en dleſs controverſies and wrangles' main- 
2 3 tained 
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tained with great warmth and violence” to 
the no ſmall rouſing and invigorating of all 
the wor'ſt paſſions of man pride envy ' 
hatred and malice And thus are theſe 
men rendered di ſſocial by ſociety ' and "_ 
juſtly be called bad company? 

The third claſs! conſiſts of the 8 


and the wi'ts ” who have only ſuch a ſma t. 


tering of knowledge as to look down with 


cdhtem'pt on the inſipids” and to make 
ſport of the diſputants“ Their favourite” 
enjoyment” is a perpetual ri\dicule' of all 


that is ſerious and good ” they attempt to 


laugh o chers“ and really laugh themſelves" 
od of all ſocial feelings” and ſeem to think 


riſibility the ttue characteriſtic of man 


116 


= called bod company by the Diſpu- 


11911 1 \ 


tanls and” reckoned mighty good com- 


pany! , by fodls and I themſel'vet " m1 


i 


The 


Theſe are drea ded and avdided by the Infl- 


"he 
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The fourth claſs (is made up of thoſe 
who give themſelves up to ſenſua lity vo 
lu ptuouſneſs and pro fligacy of all ſorts “ 
who conſtantly acting againſt; the princic 
ples upon which the nòbleſt purpoſes of, 
ſociety are founded may juſtly, be termed, 

\ntifocialiſts ! and called the worſt com- 
pany in the world“ for e 5d bm 

It is much to be wiſhed that the num 
ber of thoſe whoſe converſation can at 
once ebe underſta'nding ' delight 
the fancy and make the heart diſtend 


with, bene volent ſenſations by means of Aj, 


happy union of the two languages of art 
and nature were ſo great as to forma fofth 
claſs but rarely are ſu ch men to be found”. 


ION 


and more rarely have they an opportunit ty... 


110 


of exerting their talents in the di fſonance. 
of mixed company not tuned, to their 


pitch ” Happy the man who can find 


N 
ſa ch a one to be the chòſen companion 


1 2 4 Ot 
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of his private hours or who can now and 
then pick out a ſele ct ſet to participate 
of the ſatis faction which ſuch a one is 
capable of diffuſing ' thro' perſons of nice 
ſenſibility and juſt taſte | 

It cannot be denied that the improve- 
ment of converſation ' would greatly con- 


tribute to improve our manners and make 


us take delight in rational ſociety The 
way to improve our converſation! is to 
make that a chief object of attention! in 
the education of our youth of both ſexes ' 
by inſtructing them in all the points eſſen- 
tial to it! inſtead of leaving it as we do 
now to chance“ To attend to their 
ſpeech ' from their fir ſt efforts to artieu- 
late to the u'tmoſt perfection of a refined 
elocution To make them ſtudy the pre- 
ciſe n:eaning of all the words and phraſes in 
their native tongue” By conſtant practice 
both in reciting the beſt works“ and their 


own 
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own extemporaneous- comments upon 
them to give them a facility © and ele- 
gance of expreſſion All this will be done 


of courſe! if we will only make the living 


language as it ought to be our firſt ob- 
ject of attention and conſider the written 
one as it ſhou'ld be only in a ſecondary 


light” The way to do this is obvious Fo 
form writers you train them from the be- 


ginning in the art and practice of writ= 
ing to form ſpeakers/ you muſt train 
them from the beginning ſin the art and 
practice of ſpeaking” This would be the 


moſt effe ctual way to check the progreſs 


of that ſordid principle" ſe Ifiſnneſs“ the 


nouriſner of every vice” and to give vigour 


to that nðble one dene rolence the ikke 
of every virtue = 101 {4 „0 
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| a my three former diſcourſes Lendead 
voured to point out the advantages whien 
would reſult from the revival of the art of 
oratory” with relation to thrèe different 
articles“ The firſt“ with regard to the 


improvement of human nature jitſe lf in 


cultivating and diſplaying all the ndbler fa- 

culties of man” The ſecond with fe 
ſpat to the benefits which would teſült 
froks it to the female part of our ſpecies" 
Ati the laſt! with regard to the genefal“ 


improvetnent of "converſation" maih&&'+ . 


anfl politeneſs” I ſhall abe GRE OE" 
ſubject in a higher tone ' andichdeavoit'its*! 
ſhew the abſolute neceſlity there is“ for the © 
revival of that art' to preſerve the boaſted 


77 . 
2 conſti- 


to 
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conſtitution of Great Britain from inevitable 

deſtruction by_ reſtoring to its due vigour. 
the almoſt worn out pri\nciple' by which 

alone it can, be maintained for any length of 

time” I mean religion” But as tha't is an 

article which: our ſhort-ſighted. politicians , 
have, not' for many years ſeemed to con- 
ſider as at all eſſential to the fate! an opi- 
nion Which has been too faàtally propagated 
tho the land I ſhall endeavour in the firſt 
place to prove that however religion may, 
be conſidered in all other ſpecies of go- 
vernment! as only contributing to the we'll- 
being of the ſtate yet in that of Great 
Britain aldne it is eſſential to its very 
exiſtence for any length of time And, 
afterwards, 1 ſhall ſhew how it may he. 
reſtq red to its due health and vigour from 
the pre ſent deplorable Nate, of weakneſs, 
to Mich it has been reduced among us 


1 " —_— ' ; ' l 
bo n 124919 ne ien 
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Every kind of government hath its nà- 
ture! its en d“ and its principle“ Its na- 
tute is its particular conſtitution, or con- 
ſtruction to anſwer ſome en d“ its end is 
that which is ſought after by ſu\ch conſti- 
tation" and its principle! conſiſts in the 
mdans uſed to co mpaſs that end From 
this view it is evident that the principle is 
the moſt eſſential part / is the ſoul of go- 
vernment which puts it into motion” 
which gives it life and action“ The beſt 
conftitution in the world ' and framed to 
the be'ſt end without a principle is no- 
thing but a name” and without a right 
one muſt neceſſarily be deſtroyed for if 
the principle be wrong! a different end 


will be putſued ' from that which was the 


object of its inſtitution““ It follows alſb 
that the principle ſhould be Tired to the 
end“ not only in its nature” but in its de- 
gre of power and ſtrength for ſo far as it 

falls 
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falls ſhort of the end fo far is the — 
ment weak and defe ctive“ 

The natural order of inquiry therefore 
will be“ whether we have a principle“ 
whether the principle be ſùited to the na- 
ture of our government / and whether it be 
of force enough to anſwer the end“ 
All the different forms of government 
known in the world ' may be reduced to 
three ſpecies the repub'lican' monàrchi- 
cal” and deſpotic To theſe' the celebra- 
ted Monteſquieu has annexed three do ffe- 
rent principles To the repu blican vir- 
tue“ to the monͤrchical ' honour “ and to 


the deſpotic fèar In the firſt” and laſt 
of theſe! he has inconte ſtibly proved“ that 
neither ſpecies of government could po ſſi- 


bly ſubſiſt but muſt change to ſome other 
form” upon any other , principles than 
theſe”. But in what relates to the mondr- 
e he has not ſhewn that. clearneſs; and 


Is preciſion 
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pheckfionsti wlliek ute M aldlcRedd am dhe Neft 
of his work As he ſeetiis to have formed 
his idea of monarchy“ enttrely from (tha't 
under which he was böfn“ ſb he has laid 
down rules in general for it! from tlie par- 
toctilar practice of that ſtate ““ He bath 
accurately diſtinguiſhed between the two 
repu blican forms! the Ariſtocra tie“ and 
Democtatie“ and he has ſhewn' the diffe- 
rent manner in which the principle of 
vittue is to operate in thoſe different 
forms" nor was there le ſs reaſon to di ſtin- 
guiſh between the different forms of mo n- 
archy” the le'ſs limited approaching to 
the deſpo) tic” and the mòte limited ”bbr- 
dering upon the repu'blican ” It will hot 


require much penetration to diſcover ' that 
ſu ch a monarchy as that of England“ eat 


not ſubſiſt upon his principle of honiout® 
To convince an Engliſhman of this thete 
needs only to preſent him with part of the 

deſcrip- 
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deſcription, which: he himſe If/gives of that 


ur, 


principle By the laws of honour! he 
© fays:'- that the, actions of; men are got 
« judged as good but as ſhi'ning./ ndt.as 


5.Jp{t;: but as, great” not as reaſonable” 


but extrabrdinary To this whimſical 
© honour. it is owing that the virtues are 
only juſt what it pldaſes.” It adds rules 

of its own, invention to every thing pre- 
© ſcribed to us it exte nds or li mits gur 

duties according to its own. fa er ' whe- 
« tber they proceed from reli gion po li- 
« tics ' or morality” There is nothing ſo 
c  ſtro'ngly inculcated in monarchies / by 


© the laws by reli gion and ho'nour as 


ſubmĩ ſſion to the prince's wi ll . 190. 


What are the neceſſary conſequences 


of duch a principle Monteſquicu him- 
ſelf has deſcribed them in glaring colours 


* "iT A 
in, another place “ 109 or 
511 1 44600 ny . * 

Im- 


Op 14 
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Ambition joined to Idleneſa and 
+ baseneſs to pride“ a defire of ahiziniog 
* riches without labout and an ave'rfion 
* to truth “ flattery ' treaſon perſidy vio+ 
lation of engagements” conterapt of civil 
duties fear of the prince's virtue hope 
« from his weakneſs ” and above all a per- 
* pe\iual ridicule caſt upon virtue 
Whether this bàneful prineiple.” * in- 
compa'tible with the Britiſſi conftitution * 
has not ' amongſt other weeds been tranſ- 
planted into our foil ' from a;neigiibouring 
country each man's own — will 
beſt inform him | 
As the. 1 intention of Hlacaos 
ſquieu ' was. to treat. accurately. of all the 
various governments known ia; the world 
and their ſeveral principles -it ãs evident 
that he has been defocdve in the execution 
of One part of his deſign.” For though 


from his own deſcription '. he found that 


3 our 
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ohr form of goveramett' would not come 
exatly under any of the heads into which 
he had diſtinguiſhed them though he has 


allotted a ſeparate chapter ' to treat of our 


conftitution as a diſtin ſpeties from any 
other yet he has not thought proper to 
ſay one fyllable about the principle by 
which it may be preſer ved but has con- 
tented [himſelf with foretelling the means 
by which it will probably be deſtroyed“ 
Let us try therefore whether this deficiency 


cannot be ſupplied ' and whether we may 


at be able to diſcover the only principle 


by which it is po'ſlible that our noble con- 


ſtitution can be ſupported and preſe rved 
N our conſtitution is made up of a due 
mixture of the three ſpecies of government” 
being partly monarchical ' partly republi- 
dan! and partly abſolute it follows- that 
nahòne patticular principle belonging 0 
any of (thoſe will 
| Aa Its 


be ſufficient to anſwer 


— — — — re 
- 
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its end though all three may be employed 
in it to advantage The bulk of the peo- 
ple ſhould be bred. up to fear the laws! 
which ſhould: be conſidered as veſted with 
defpotic _ '. The: legiſlative or re- 
pu'blican part ſhould have virtue for: its 


object And the principle of honour 


may be employed by the executive or 
r yal authority with ſucceſs By ho- 


Nour I do not here mean that ba ſtard Kind 
before deſeribed but that genuine ref ned 
fot; ariſing from a love of fame", and the 


rewards attending it which often ſupphed 
the place of virtue in republics 


From this view we may, ſee * neceſ. 


Gay: there is for ſome other, principle“ to 


regulate theſe For when three different 
prigeiples act in one Hate,” without any 


ſabordinàtion or neceſſary depe ndance of 
. the; one on the other it would be found 


n to conflne each! within i its doe 


8 A bounds! 


und 
due 


nds“ 
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bounds ' ſo that no one ſhould betome pre- 
dominant“ and as ſuch predominance of 
any one of theſe '* over the others muſt 
neceſſarily bring about a change in the con- 
ſtication ' the thing to be wiſhed is that a 
principle of ſupriour force to any? or All 
of theſe together” ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
whoſe office it ſhould be to preſer ve the 
balance between the others to reſtrdin 
them within their dùe limits / and confine 
them to their proper Object Nor have 


we far to ſeek for ſuch a principle Hit can 


be t other than that of regio 
To the great power and energy of this 


2200 


principle Monteſquieu himſe if has borne 


| teſtiriony for though he never mentioned 


it as a neceſſary one to any of the fortns of 


. government Which he trear/6f 12 yet he bc- 
caltonally kiys in a of His work not 


profeſſed? upon that point“ that the 
"ptineptes of Chriſtia nity“ deeply en- 
A a 2 * graved 


- CO Wy POO * * A GOO —˙*¾m m 
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ved ob 4he)heart;1 would be in fmiteęly 
©) paces powesful“ than theo$2lſe ho'gpyn 
$ of monarchies'} than the humane vi rtues 
aof republicyicor ther HAvile ff vf de- 
<*:fpotic: ſtates:57 [11 Now; as he had; allowed 
in his examination of the titiſn conſtitun 
tion that it: was the ndbleſt and, Moſt 
perfect form of government upon earth / .o 
muſt it alſo de: allowed“, that it; ought; th 
have the nobleſt and moſt perfect principle 
to: ſupport it which by his d confeſy 
fon! 45 that of tre Chriſtia qity , 110d! 
n Nothing bis more 4 
han that 98 ſpecies. of government e 

long ſubſiſt without one of thaſe. — 
priodiples With regard, to. vi ttug or 
public ſpicit Hit is ſo far from opogatt 
zug 88 a ge negal, PF incigſet,cahat, it, baggy 
Jy its, amongſt us except in idea Ag 
46 very ndtion of. reducing itte pra chi 


Nn &1- n. tidicule 4% With 
lug. 1 reipect 
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reſpect to Mb HEN it $940 te Teated that 
Heile ef tb ge tine Kind remrins amongſt 

689 ad "th&t WB ONE to tuch cin = 
Fatſe ſpecleb which! "among many o the 
bad'qUalities e. have ĩmporteti need 
neigütcurs i Ad with” regard ro fear! or 
tvetehce fo mne 14s the open violation! 
bd Ore derhnce öf them zm fich taulti⸗ 
rüdes of all tanks and orders“ plainly ew 
kat bey pate Toll” much of. dheir force 
P ound be without reld gion too we 
ſhould t hen be b ſtäte without un prin. 
alter” and eonfequently reudy tbr any 
Chan pe” That chance defipn bor ſdite may 
Biing about © e bao foie tit an 'ol 
10 Phe famous Bop of Oloyne hab dran 
but tod jioſt a picture of the duftta vitg uf 
the tiches ! and the Eauſfd ef iI in 26 diſc 
Whrc! 1087004 to magiſtrater ! where he 
[Lack The Pretenfions und "difedutſcs 


"of men throughobr theſe kingadins ! 


Aa 3 would 
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would. at firſt, view." lead.Jane, $a: think 
. that the inhabitants arg all. politicians!” 
fand yt perhaps poi idem bah 
. yr o 4 tr 
gr dels undetſtq ed, Lienarp it 
g _— for the end of government 120d 
err hdmou y. i origin . Ne 
e yerengefor the lg uus | no aunchmont to 
Daemon, de rüste tomgiterz 
f gf, $aplaguency,/1, apdi.grank legten. 
; {Shout trifles doch adde rede gut. rely 
e Spät, ap if hg public had 
hoch dee geerdet IN 
Tautharity „dix ine and human, da 
« rence about the prevailing opinions, 3 ihr 
« edtben tend ig Roger dg gr, yr ec 
deen e, che ene of Sag; tk hg 
© ff Wil;;b&& ger Wente wbt ogg 
2 earck the Pre ſentnage f fach his could 
e ee if a negle d of 


s mes ad nat gad fo WAY: for Wc _ 6 


\ blond > 1. 
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there cannot be a ſubject of more? importt 
ance than to tracꝝg che cauſe of ihis: gene- 
tal decay af teligioa amongſt us and to 


point aut the means of reſto ring the ſole 


principle by which our 8 can 
be vpheld to its priſtine vigour 1, +; 
Amid. che many inquiries made inte the 


cxùſes of - the deeay of religion and efnfer 
quential advaness of ipfidelity for many 


vente paſt it appears ta me that the: chief 
ſource of both bas eſoaped opſetration 
. e "A Materie — — — 


mean 4incgloe of eujtivating che — * 
oratory: ! In whit have th offer on this 
ſabje&:/ I would not be underſtobd to 
throw che leaſt rofloction upon the clerg x 
an ordet of men for whom Trhavethehigh- 
eſt reſpet o the/contrarp!1T Meant in 
ths: eloſe of this:difgobrſe ' 26 fidndforth 

Aa4 their 


pv it uadoubtedly-is * 


2 — — — 
. 
ry 


| 
| 
| 
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otheit chi ED fand reſour them from that 
don of blame! which hi been conſtzntly 
- Xritlvecuat i\gperancednd:injufiice' thrown 
"\upori5thetti{ foriian articher in which: they 
odreß nd rain Fatlt/{ I mean the want of 
ehe powerd of! elocutioh And yet that 
einde ry of religion © his been chiefly 
„Sinz fxhemwitntof (thoſe powers in the 
![pHefth668* bei ſiG Ned by u hegte & of c- 
ockraring them im but courſe of eduratien 
is what I ſhall endeavour to probe insthe 
remiining parti uf this diſcourſed / 
uo here ure td ways by which the pu- 
oxitYFiofi religion and its preckpts may be 
> deſundbec; ! By ſpenking andy wilting! 
eech de immediate gift” of God 
nd bn anvicxed' to it when culttvited 
bine An rs ght tw perfeRtibn f pos 
Aimoſt mirb culom“ and an energy naitly 
"ute 191” He Yas given to it“ tötet“ bo 
Chüettt it Ler- And peneträte tlie Heart 
18 A he 
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ie has joinef 20-10! in\Riowiand'$do bf c0 
mort the mafic dulce Byithätch aten 
tion is kept up reichoot: pv iebeohic- 
14ibn-(catricdi tuothe mind? with delight” 


\Perſuaſiots' cis» ever its itt udant and the 


ſtions Own it fon a nia ſter 19) \Gydatins 
oh the forge of-its powers: 1 unbodndaſhis 
„heit exte nf Alb manddad- are capable 
16f, ins im preſſiens ( the i grun Nl 
as the wile, the. illi terate a well abe 
„earned“ oOo 1houe3tasa Its AY 8 0d 3 
| Writing is the Wente mam 
mere work of art and therefore: eatiſcon- 
tain no natural power?” old ae ien te 
give ſtability to ſound an per mage 
do thoaght“ „ To preſe Nye wordt bone 
| otherwiſe -aight pe ritt as ihey are ſpake” 
and to arte It ideas that igt erte 
oo riſe, in the wind; 61 Tonks 


. » + * 


e werter, at diftange' throygh.the 


eye! 
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£58 ghee, it could, bod, d entrance by 


the Sar pct ics. 0! Wilagss avid n ies 
Thee. vaſt. ſuperig rĩty of.ghefdrmqer, auer 
over the, ter! is obyipus enough from 
this view z. There is nat: a ny power ber 
longing to the latter which the farmer: 
Wherever its influence can he eng rted does 
Wbereas there are mg ny powers: belonging 


wachs former, ip which. the:la'ter has, no 
ſhare” That works by the whole force 


gf; artifigig)'9s well, as patural, means" 
thi, vn BY. £4608} ctal;, means only {'..., Nang 
bat Wee. 165 med can receive benefit from 
the oe“ { all;mankjnd.\ from, thg hst“! 
The ons indeed, ud be conſide red. only 
as, the þandmgid. of; the ather,' And exe 
Nara Chiellx in uch. gffces 38. fle, N Nr 
pot dgan her dyn perſon". Sh i ore 

- Yhquld,. Barrie aye, clergy; defert., the 


Gras) tural means, given. 2705 a 
e I 
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folk!“ to ſppport religion and morality.” 
ſhould they have recourſe to the yak the 
artificial ' the mere invention of man! is 
it Arnet, that their holy cauſe ſhould sor. 
fer” In attempting to ſupport it chiefly 
by pole wiel writings? hoy they not quit- 
ted their pro per arms and falineſſes'-t0 4 
engage the enemy a5 their dyn wen) pony * 
«pd pen theic dyn ground" By, the oe 


they pught command the paſſions of man- 


kind” and gain them entirely to their fide “ 


in the other the den, prejudices ' and 
temporal, intereſts:of men were too much 
again) them 10 expo they ſhould ba 
impartial . judges of what was caolly of- 
ſered ic their underſtanding!” In ihs fare 
wer“ che clergy had the field egHirsty te 
themſelves.” nd antzgomiſt could rig wp 
after them to erh whatever im ptaſſiaos 
their: otutory had made In he Itter“ 


" hat 25 Winy J deerſarias- -as pleaſed. 


to 


& t 
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1b eite dhe fel II Uf, Oe Wel 
pb of ls and HEA PaAHER "ire Alt 
force of aan un cf Was dar t Wotity' 
to fü Rr Gþ ies fn Is 50n minds” thit | 
wel RAS Poe Ae 5 and f d their f 
FE a your was it 6 p4 t b bre 
: lt they bi N 188 — cauſe TY 
a W Ste fadie judges or how. 
cd they d eber On ap 3h a 
wht Fatcite” "not" rei- Was ße E 
Ladies chd elk Nh; 3; Rue; 
©. "Ws mend“ dd di e Hare bet 
oof hang WAP bee isf amour“ made 
e ie Tol facts as albert. 
mbnchip of SHpPHAN tin" 'thir Weiße aol 
rendered id püre Echerial Kre "for thoſe © of 
bl Hy HI ea Het 
wwe irgend- BAHEY dhe mung 
pointed ot by their divine folinder hoff“ 
waBdy piatthing” Hetrwrifing® tir Sr 
mee Bis BHs 


ja His 
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His, gxamplerwas follgwed by ch AN-, 
wha committed :aMthing, to Writing baute 
plain, matter gf fact and ungdpreed. Nc 


Hl, 


cepts ' wt Ie 2 the. Sift. of 4 he. to'ngus q 


not the pe n hich was micaculouſ be- 
4107 —— inter 9, SHOWSTT 120 
N 
upppſcd ben they addreſſed the differens, 
nations in their different erte, hate 


they did it with, force, a0 energy ble 
what ſort of ſounds '. with what, kind gf, 


811 28 


geſture muſt St. Paul have ſpoke hen“ 
Felix trembled“ With what power gf 


yn rs Ma 


o'rato / muſt he! have Aud the At 


2 YET 7— 158 


dec when de pod beit look 
KEE 55 With ſuch  adrmiration:. » Ang; 
L e have been che forge. of bis Se; 


11 1171 


quence \ when the men of Lyra called him, 


Mercury.” and 0d would N Paid him Keinsg 
hagours * 


1buhot 2nivih ned vd 30 ba1010q 
\The, hn fn dy, Tile gegle'a of this art; nv 
a0 ech bra matter. ofiqndi fferrucg old 


"l 


all wet 
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use Hhiblt be ptolbcttpe of the ben 
or be attended with the wordt conſequen- 
& It mut eitder effeQually ſuppòrt 
religion” againſt all oppoſition | or be the 
principal means of its Heftrid tion 1, The 
Sd Eee according as it is elther 
well of U adininiſtered* moſt excite great 
ettidtions*” of ſet people to deep it muſt 
give delight“ or occaſion digguſt 51 it muft 
ca ny conviction of trith with it 0 of ap- 
per Retbtious And indeed fothißg can 


cot neributs more : ſtfongly to malte the latter 


i IF 1 
bitter þ prevail it” than hearing its doctines 


delivered in tones and accents quite fo) reign 


5 140211 
rom nature an kroch me In "Mis! as in 


tte” the | general 3 wit bold g god 
chat before 700 ein perfaade 4 man 2 Any 
Spine“ be muſt fit 500 corlvinced Wind 
you believe” it Youtſe If an "IE his He Un 
ne Wer be 1 N unleſs the tones ef vole?” in 
which you boek“ come fföth the hea MY 


accompanied by correſponding loo ks and 
ge ' ſtures 
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ge Guces,' + which naturally reſult from a 
man who ſpeaks, in ea rneſt On this ac- 
count whenever e ſee, thoſe ſtrong 
d mps of troth/ made in nature's. min r 
the coin paſſes eu rredt and the words ate 
taken for ſte ling! where they are not very 
bvieus we ſuſpect coùnterfeits and 
where they are a bſent we e the 
metal is baſe 
golf this be ſo what muſt 1 be 
the conſequence of the manner in which 
e Sagen ies is wo hoy per- 


111117 


£ Mfehood When covered all 5 with her 


MY 171 


veil un 11 none of the na tural eriterions 


Al 11071. 


by which che is diſtinguiſhed appear 


Muſt 1 not all paſs. for fai tibus 2 How y can 


4 


; aglergywan hope to gain belief to what he 


WHOS i (s 


utters 8 he utters it not in ſuch a 


Ji 2 }\} - SIOY 


manner as if he believed it himſe if“ 


9710 


This therefore may be conſidered as the 


18911 DL 


81836 
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great fource of ĩtreligion not would: it be 
a very co \ofident aſſertion to ſay that this 
defect in the miniſtry * has made : more 
Pafidels chan All the arts and ſubtleties, of 
the enemies to religion“ put together F 
For as it moſt be allowed that the d. 
vine ſervice” is too often performed i in a 
flovenly and difagrecable or elſe in a cold 
and unaffe'Qing manner it follows chat 
many of nicer taſte are kept away from 
places of religious worſhip ' through G. 


guſt ” and they who continue to freque' at 

them may eafily be made the wo'rſe by it 
but can hardly receive much be nefit 11 
Their rent cannot be raiſed however 
it may flag by hearing prayers. Vid read ” 

nor will the doctrines from the pu' pit“ AC> 
quire bew force « or credit by being deli 
vered i in a lifeleſs manner and i in unna Yural 
tones The experience of mankind way 
be appealed to upon this occaſion ' he- 
I | ther 


j 
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ther it is not generally confeſſed in words 
as well as ſhewn'in pra crice that they per- 
form this ceremony 'tnore out of dèceney 
and example than from any aſſiſtance 
they find there to devdtion” or any benefit 
from the ſe'cmon and indeed were they 
not to confeſs it ' the general co ldneſs and 
Inattention ' the levity in the behaviour of 
ſte” and drowſineſs even to profound 
fleep i in others” ne'ceſfarily infuſed by the 
opiate of a du'll mono'tony ' would too 
plainly evince the trith of the obſerva- 

Bon? F 
It is chidfly owing to this defect in the 
miniſtry ' that the ſacred order has not been 
able to maintain that ſuperior rank and in- 
fluence i in the world ' to which i in its dwn 
nature it is entitled.“ T hat it has in it- 
(Of a pre- eminence over all others may 
be ſeen in the beautiful account given of 
the inftitation by the Guardian“ I“ 
y B b * ſays 
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boys he! to inſdem the underſtanding 
« and re gulate the 'wil ' is the moſt lat 
« ing and diffifive benefit there will not 
be found fo üſeful and excellent an in» 
« {litution ' as that of the Chriſtian prieſt 
« hope”. which. is nd become the ſodun of 
„ fodls That à numerous aries; of men 
*. ſhguld be conſecrated to the ſtudy: of the 
if moſt ſublime e and beneficial truths ' with, 
a defyn. to pro pagate them by their dif” 
© courſes and writings” to inform their: 
0 fellow creatures of the being and a tirĩ- 
dutes of the Deity” to poſſeſs their 
0 . minds with the ſenſe of a future ſtate 5 
0 and not only to explain the: natate of 
every virtue and moral duty but. Jike- 
wiſe to perſuade mankind to the pra ctice 
6 of hem by the. moſt powerful and en- 

* gaging motives” is a thing ſo excellent 
and neceſſary to the weill being of the 
* world ' that no body but a modern free - 
thinker 
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85 ibinker could have the Firchead 0 dr 51 
6 62 to turn i it into rydicude ?: 


Bat either the ſcorn of fools *. beth 


ridicule of free-thitikets” cout I the 124 


aſſect or Seprdciate an inſtitution fo G- 
eellent in its nature 1⁰ ve geffaty to the 


in the moſt effential pont UE Their cher 
end is” 10 inf drm the unden an 


regulate the wilt of others ” The Arte" 
cannot be done“ untels their'o "wi ideas are 
cov eyed into the minds of others with 


peiſpicuiny and fdree® nor the laſt'' unkeld 
the pa'fſions of men dte wrought upoh? to , 


erelte tem to good Works” and deter 


chein rm ſack as are dvil © inaſmucht as 


the: paffone are known to be thelſſiteat 
movers 28! or reſtrainers from action nei · 


ther of which can be done without ſkill in 


oratory . All other requiſites to the prieft- 
Bb 2 hood 


welfare: of mankind x iT the miniſtry were n 
really equal to che dlcherge of thelt office”. 
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bea, though p poſſeſſed i in the moſt e mi- 
nent degree without th t bat“ v þ will never an- 
ſwer its e ud . This i 1s the e preacher's 8 \ Ne 


ACN 11 
Ae ig r chic 108 952 4 7 
ſtrumene \ with w ich be f is to work and 


withdut 1 this f his knowledge and piety are 


, 41141 


of little more dle to the wo orld“ than, the 


＋ 


a be goers : * 1236: would he” without p pen- 


8 


colours 5 or that 0 A muſician 


| FED Ty Za 812. 11911 


wi tbout th CEN of conve yiog ſounds” 
Policies 0 ˖ 


no ar rift whatever is 
ſeed QUIT, 2188 3 
— eq ual to ” completion of his de- 


507 'T 


lens 1 for 1 h the difrculty of arriving 


2 the Sd be ſuitable t to its utility, and 


gra ndeu I} 2 21¹ {1 Ma, 11 ; 


eur and conſequently beyond | that 


a ben y 101-9 
22 et che means are ; propor- 
E oh een uate to the wighty pk 


4 Oe — & 


12 205 upon earth can be compared 


g hes JEQ | JD Js | 1 
fac and powers to the ma 'n in NE 5 
70 2007" 1 


are united th he 0 true philoYop her” the Ch 
tian 23 a po "the | potent. orator 1 Or 


b. cold duch Precepts, fail of having 


* 
E. — — „ oy AI (41 ! 


' 8. BY | theic 


wi re Selce had they lived © in a 


norte SIE OO. 
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their deſired effect which are founded on 
reaſon ' ſupported by revelation ' confirmed 


by the living e xample of the preacher” and 
impreſſed on the yielding mind b by the i irre- 
ſoſtible charms of eloquence 2g 5 


Mr. Addiſon ' in ſpeaking upon thi fub- 
ject has the following paſſage" 0 The 
c light in which theſe Points ſhould be 
a expoſed to the 1 view of one who i is pre ju Ju- 
« diced againſt the names | religion” church 

« prieſt/ and the like is to conſider the 


857 cler rey as fo many \phjl erben! the 
3 chur ches as ſchodls and their ſermons' 
© as 10 Qtures' for the information apd i im- 


19 0 2 


*,Provem nent of the audience 4 ur How 
1 / Nip 2 NE 
0 would the heart of Socrates or Tull hare 


ion 


4 * 


Ne 0 $144 0- 


here the law, had mad 757 


Vi 1 i =j;78 5:7? 


5 . ' «17 *f1 


2951 


* ral thouſands of ſchools erected at at the 
+ Bb 3 public 


oſophers to read lectures o Front 
and theology e every ſeventh. day in eve - 
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public wo : throughout! dhe whole 
*-countcy at. which. dectures all ranks 
5 and ſexes* without GjtinRion'. were ch. 
- ged. to bo preſent "fot their general - 
c provement” And what wicked wretches 
would they think thoſe men who ſhould 
5 endeavour to deftat the A 6f 0 di- 
x vine at an inſtitution r d 

"What Mr, Addiſon has here advaveed” G 
od have bad mich dre Tires! Had he 
ſubſtituted the word*oYators ' in the” room 
of philsfophers”: and this wonld probably 
have. been the cafe ' could his afſertion have 

been wafranted by pride ot, By orators / 
1 mean, ſoch as they were of dd! when 

Hog) Were thought -warthy of that title” 
bit ty as were at the ſame time philo- 
*fopher n The” ſeparation of philoſophy 
from efatory was the maln cauſe that bath 
were i it; a ſhort time : deſtroyed" * .Of this 
3 Eicere gives the following account” 
The 
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The ancients down to the time of So- 


© crates always joined a pe \rfe& Kflowr- 


edge of morality of all that 'befonget 
to the oonduẽl of private life! ds well as 


the mantgement of public affaifs/ tb; Kill 
* im oratory” But lat that tine“ the Go 
quent and tlie leatied being divided Into 
* dbfferent ſects by Sötrates and ehis dif- 
+ tinction being © fferwaffe kEpH up by all 
© his diſciples” the philoſophers arif ortots 
<:held each other in indtual contet pr 4 
Nothing contributed ſo much town; this 
breach a the want of ſome profe'ffion 
nindng the ancients! to which A d of 
(theſe was ne ceſfary ii Bur if die udn 
the preſent tines we ſhalk quickly ſeg thit 
the caſt is differem ““ The profeltion 
arongfll us which is! Forenyoſt) in i df 
rank utility and humber ctidentiꝗ i re- 
quires it It wonld:be bàrd td ſay vue - 
ther , or ofatdty be mbit nereſ- 
* | B b 4 ſary 


2 ws ove pron. #9.the ne! would 
be. eleſs' without. the other”. Wishgut 
Sage eloquence, would, be but an 
em, pty Mond“ - without eloquence.” knows 
ledge. can never be ſhewn in its true Behr Ly 
The long diſpute between the two Was 
well determined by Cicero in tho follow- 
a wenner er % * Mben, there is. occafiane' 
eit often, happens." to ſpeat concerning 
5 44, Fomprial. Cut! to treat of pety. of 
ee of. friendſhip! ef the. commer 
abet of citizens ' of men; and nations!" 
f A equity '\ temperance'., magnanimity '--and 
© every kind of virtue I. ſuppoſe all the 
2 < aca\lemigs.and ſchodls of philo ſophy will 
19 dem ont! ibet all ſubjech of, this kind are 
cher property and do not tall belong o 


AY rater to whom when T allow that 


[they ſhall haue the liberty of:hara'nguing 
4updithele: points in every cdtner';'1to 
ener their Ab came! yet L. halb make 


x 10 3 ö | . no 
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* ho ſerupte to:detPrmine' iliat it is pech- 
 liatly the o'fator's provitice to explain 
theſe ſubjects with arguit) and plea ſure 
„to his heèaters “ concerning Which theſe 
* men'. hold formal diſpdtations in a Naß 
and Ifeleſs diſccurſe Can there be a 
more accurate deſeription of the proper dit- 
chatge of the function of the” Chiiftiin 
prieſthood To this order of men there- 
tore 4 r&-union of theſe arts 'is" hot” bnly 
nedeeſſary but there are the ſtron veſt mo 
ner io encourage the atte'pren: Alf the 
means e to carry oratory t to its Fight 
Pitch! are ſurniſhed to them if a" Hore 
4veril manner than they evef were to 
any ether profeſſſon “ uinctilian in 
ſpeaking of the mes by which oratory 
night reach the ſu mmit of perfe & "his 
a remarkable paſſage” which ſeems Eri xl 


< len he wiſhes that oratory might re- 


* * gain 


#pplicable to the Chriſtian © prioſthpod” | 
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"B92 its priſtine. dignity and -pomet '>by 

{being reſtored to its poſſe ſfions in philb- 
phy ( Lagd that hin ould. be effected 
Aby, ihe eſtablicbment of ſome ſupèriour 
onder“ with, whom otatory beivg:.nadt 
* neceſſaty ſhould hald the firft tank! 
and phileſophy be: cenſidered. only as :her 
has dad“ That hy the authorigy of 
«this, qrder their: ſevetal elhims' oui by 
+ adjulted;; and the ddiogs; diftingion: of 


cw; ahbe deſtte ed“ That, Hdither 


* houſd any longer Pretend to ſoyereig o c- 
+ tho'ity! -bpt. both. ia dle fubardination 
8 
8 ice, the haarh of hy 
ttian”, ' could; by have, Gmm- his wich tero m- 
pliſhed i in the, cltablifhoagos, bf an: GvG 
men af how 14 Nara knowledge G, ial 


© things devine nad human wes nerefſary:5: to 


"Pine? ſartb notionly in their tor A Het z 


beit. li perl an ordtr ſudli as 1h ani gui- 


162 * * 


2 


c 
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« 95 4 ever lde "ld — which u uniting in 227 the 
6 "fall powers. of oratory and philoſophy '_ in 
their large. extent” ſhould enable men to 
* communicate the moſt pe Veet row ge in 
* the moſt pe dect nummer. With what 
rapture muſt he have beheld oratory raifed 
to a higher affice* and # more exalted rank” 
than, ever it eould even claim before“ no 
longer miniſtripg to e Purpoſes of mere 
mortal and ear 'thly maſters but immedi- 
ately employed in the ſervice of the Maſt 
He of God himſ elf“ Whiülg philoſo- 
phy” humbled faqm her proud pretenſions 
ſhould bs content to mf niſter to her former 
el 'Sa'ch an office for oratory could 
never have entered inte the thdughts of a 


Heathen” as the groſs abſubrdities of 'their 


religion” and ridiculous ideas off their | 


Bod vequired the obleürity of nipftery” 
and Ace veil of fupetſtition* but would by 
no means dear che liphe® oratory therefbre' 
-whoſe office-it is: ta throw 2 ſtrong light 


upon 
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£96 t Ig 2,0 bo 4924 
es m nec - 


F ** %. 
e ed 1 its minil n 5 
LAY the a oguſt union of eloquence and 


r — a} 1 Y 


philoſophy. with the 14 4 cre office Have 


firuck, the ancients with 4dmirktion. and 
wh*F FER GA $4.34 71% 45: the. Dis 

afto wich t. and con der og the preat- 

WMC FN I CUB. DOE 8 th ref. 


neſs of their powers when, ſe Parat What 
gldrious effects would they not expect 


14 441 I: kd: 145 tf Ty an 


from the j joint eren 8 of d religion, oOra- 


[11 


tory” 4 and philoſophy ' 11 mutually ſup- 


2 


porting and alſhiting a alle! in bring- 


PTS 


ing © about the nöbleſt en as the general 


good of ſociety ' 1 and happineſs c of each in- 


divi dual“ 1 How much higher muſt;1 
expectations be raiſed F when they tho d 
conſider. the pdrity of our religion” the un- 
car chi ly and e. exalted notions which we en- 
tertailf: of the Dei city; and the falutary Hr 
ſtem. of laws for his conduct in life pro- 
mudgat ed to man by bis great Author 
and me m Would not Socrates him- 
Bir" think philoſophy raiſed and di gni- 


fied* 
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fied ' beyond | his u'tmoſt conce ption when 
mimiſtring g to oratory in ſuch glorious pur- 
poſes 2 Would they not all 3 join with one 
voice to feli citate ſuch a people and ſay 

c 0 happy nation to whom the ndbleſt 
a and moſt impor tant truths which were 


a darkly ſect” and as:thro' a miſt by only 


. 4 few and thoſe the wiſeſt of the hea- 


p then world 4 are revealed i in full meridian 


C light ' and like the ſu\ n viſible / to. all 
eyes“ like tha't luminary communicating 
4 Agbt and heat to All! to the 1Þw ': as well 
12 as the high * to the whak 1 in Al- 
. ing! as well as to thoſe of the moſt im- 
. talents” And you! ye holy men 
(highly favoured of Heaven above all 


c others in whoſe divine inſtitution are 


© united Ut the N powers which God 
32811 d 


i has given to man' let us with love ad 
© admiration contemplate the beadty: of your 


c hacred function and with wonder and 


1 


c delight Cxamine, its is gage dos, frame * 
Fe 78, Happy 
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Happy hen whoſe der- mull command. 
reſpe gt ia re verge to your. periars,! 
© who dallents muſt oonciliate / to you the 
* oftcem: and lo uę of mankind : Employ» 
© ed; from your.;earligit daya in tœaſüring 
up knowledge! and : iſdjẽDZʒ not- tonlie 
< concealed) rlike 'themaſer's hdard © Buttto 
< beidifplayed: te dhe ye f en envich- 
A — bahdiders without in pe verh. 
nerd ind- by Meimery uf 
en, iinerdaſing“ nbt _— | 

er your ftr THitide Happy ora. 
Lotcho r erh all: che dee 5 
« pits! the perfe aten of yourartt with- 
c out te ficulets? "he Nbsatb⸗ the "Mib- 
gers tht attended it of Bd, cd 
n painsito proeure dilthee * ? 'no arte to 
* engage he tion“ the ſanerity 0 Speth teig. | 
ple etfores the ne” the importante ald 
4 Pntcreſling nature of the ſabſeck to al 
* hearts" commande the other” * gecute 


0M Ne celefiall amour though you at- 


4 stack 


N 
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tao tho wicked with force and might? 
you nead fear nd Enemies” and the Phi- 
„üps and Anthonics of the ward may 
* be . laſhed by vou without. dangrr any 
„qual. to us in all the arts/of capyrating 
„the Suſes how much mee , 

your ſwaꝝ over the maten and the 


pins What. vigorous fhghtg map 
yon not lead BAIT. bea ed frau ths 


CA + Sk 


"anda baindleſs. eternity ail thi Ĩ World“ 
0 „ a ear but as a, fee ane urg 
" but, as a peigt of yme"" % Hops, ine 


: Fs more poerful muſt the exertions 


« of hope and fear be' in e to 0 the 


i nb of wel o objec” . . Wha t. We, 76 


aw 4a 


0 the £ conquelts of Alexander or, C lat; 


12 
c comp: dared to yolrs' nt | Theis were Over, 
c men over their 'bre\ tren“ yours, are 

„br 252 10. 208: } xr? 


c over enemies to human nature! over 
72 133 $$ T4 J. 1191 1 
c fn” 4 ig over death =" : 


"But would theſe fages 0 2 be 


told th that things were quite Ot — 
any 8 that 


— -— — —— oe —— — 
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that vice and libertiniſm were never:known 
to have arrived at à greater pitch inn 
age or country that virtue was negle &i 
or ridiculed” and religion far from an- 
freting'its end was © together with the 
prieſthood* held in conte mpt muſt they 


not either conclude "that the people were 
the moſt ſtöpid and härdened i in the world 


or that they who were dedicated to the ſer- 


— *% 4 «4 $- * 


vice of che church 44 were not pro perly 
qualified to diſchajge their office” Y en 
they ſhould be told that 'nd order eyer pro- 


duced ſuch nimbers of men diftin' guiſhed 


for knowledge and wiſdom” remarkable 
for purity of morals' and fan\Qity of life" 
that their diſcodrſes in in the cauſe of religion 
and virtde* were ſome of the ndbleſt | Pro- 
ductions chat ever came from the wit of 
man“ they would be apt to ſi uffer the f dr⸗ 
mer opinion to take N But when 
they ſhould allo be told that in the educa- 


tion of theſe. men tho great care 2 


3 
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takten io inſtruct! them in philo ſophy and 
to ſtore their minds with variety of know- 
Yedpe yet there Was not the ſmàlleſt atten- 
tion given to the art of communicating 
the(s to others by ſpedch” that ſo far from 
whining them in the ſtudy and practice of 
olatory! their very firſt principles of ſpeak- 
ing were corrupted by the moſt ignorant 
teachers and that this error was never 
aſtervards ame nded that in conſequence 
ei this! they delivered the words of trath / 
unthe tones of fiction and that' ſome of 
their a prrachers the moſt eminent for 
tompoſſ ton ' were fo fur from delighting 
bt they diſgu'ſted their hearers'- by the 
banned of their deli very“ the whole won- 
der waüld at onte vaniſh? They would 
then fre that the ptieſthood was no longer 
chat po erfub order which they had ima- 
gined and however ohuUéſt the body 
might appear.'{ however beainifubtheſorm 
they would perwivel that it was (til rs 


19 6 ; more 
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was wanting t I ph art 
bernd . by. c En en cet 
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efeselne he WetioaH Erped pibater 


Peres em WHEY Th Wie fr h 
1A wat 28 f 8 . 
ww the f brder 4" We proper Ml 
aeg ce rie ey” he on _ 
dae me GAR Ws rende en ere 

fl WN ed Hd 4 it . te 
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mifier” This is/enovgh\to elloidate the 
WIe The man ho has been Al taught 
is Fog! or cohisded » bad manger from: 
Fihitation" may be ſet tight becauſe there 
are kl ful ma Meru to bo found ig der art uf 


mafic . But the man ho has herw ill 
taght to resd“ or has comradted 2 bad 


- 


Kabir of philiing has no höpes of a. cue 
berzuſe there ute no. ilfal maſters in 


art gf delivery to be found“ gad Vilbel 
oed aid he auß get ule hüt made (gf 
uterence eh 5s eee KH 
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tion“ any ant'deftined 20 holy orders $204 
ſhould- neglo@inho/ means, ' of: 1 
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If there.be ann who held: nir 
polying4tn.imnbatches been adyanged! malee- 
ufe.of the cor plage-arguments ta be. 

thas- @ratary cis not only von cſſuty bur 
exam unũ . 10 biaſed: in tha plhit 2:1 thall 
anſwer bim in he ridrdecof; a who! 
mult be allowed d E of undqubed antho- 
rity I: mean St. Auſtin”. Wh in hie font 
book; on the, Ghriſtian 99 tine hag the fol- 
lowing-pallage '* lines it is. hh a 


fh ghezorie;[ that :pdople,,am; enabled to 


*afjablic teh, dd! fal opinions“ h 
* hall dard to; ſay that tröth:ſhauld be With- 


ble n Pech of: thoſe; — 
© prto-defartd i again&ifalſehood”,1, Ca 

inen HN tho — 
ename rs fee dectr iu hood. be 
e in ahr abt f peneiliatingito them 
ddehedtpe Ni Il and atienfion of their: 
' hear $iehyuthgigcaddcof. " and; that thoſe. 
© mhg:dwpporti She; cauſe, of truth! hould 
"NSN of zhis Akill”” That the 
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ed” ind thoſe of * ltlng were dali | 
in their" Place“ 1 - Phe” Frm of ptelching 
remilhed” but the ſpirit was gone he 
crits Changed their ſharp eie for a 
fol hich obly ſerved to invite! Mü dt 
tack s ef tbeir enemies"! nor Fee their 
bucklers-'of paper 75 found of füfftient 
ſtrength? to reſiſt the edge of fatire h the 
ken- polated Ning e Whg 1 
there .] wanting but {6 Teſt6re to His 
eltrgy the-uſe of their tris weapon 42 
there be hut half the palns take AVO chb 
tongue ' that are now = ab, ie 
pen”, let The tauſe of the 1 νν 
be:pleaded by the wing voice! wiightw! 
will once again rar her Herd Mdinty 
will flou riſh e | 
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